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CHANGE OF PASTURE.—Drawn sy Epwin FORBES.—E£ngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


It is an interesting question, regarding the 
care of sheep at the West, how far the Spanish- 
American negligent practice, British careful- 
ness, or the native American “ easy-go-lucky ” 
mixture of care and neglect, will prevail. In the 
scene before us we havea shepherd with his flock 
and doubtless well-trained dog in an American 
landscape. In this our artist truthfully repre- 
sents not only the facts on hundreds of farms, but 
the spirit of the times. A change of pasture, 
even though the grass may be thick and abund- 
ant, is of great benefit to all kinds of grazing 
animals ; and when land is carrying anywhere 





near a full stock, the benefit to.the pasturage is 
quite as great as to the animals. A great por- 
tion of the herbage of a pasture becomes dis- 
tasteful to the stock from being trodden and 
lain upon, or otherwise defiled, and it requires a 
week or more of time in connection with the 
action of dews and rains to purify it. Young 
grass shoots up among the old spears, and a 
fragrance and flavor is added to it which leads 
cattle to eat it with much greater relish, even 
though it has had but afew days’ respite. Every 
farmer, of a moderate range of experience, has 
observed the advantages coming from a change 





of fodder in the winter, and, if possible, he va- 
ries the feed of his sheep by giving, occasion- 
ally, oats in the sheaf, corn fodder, and hemlock 
boughs, as a change from wheat straw and hay. 
The herbage of different pastures does not consist 
of precisely the same species of plants; the soil 
varies, and hence the same kinds of plant exhibit 
slight differences in their chemical constitution; 
besides, the waters vary, and for these reasons 
a change of pasture is also a change of diet. 
So the needs of the system are better supplied, 
and, besides, the mere variation produces favor- 
able effects upon the digestion of the animals. 
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Back Volumes Supplied,—The back volumes 
of the Agriculturist are very valuable. They contain 
information upon every topic connected with rural life, 
out-door and in-door, and the last ten volumes make up 
a very complete library. Each volume has a full index 
for ready reference to any desired topic. We have on 
hand, and print from electrotype plates as wanted, ail the 
numbers and volumes for ten years past, beginning with 
1857 —that is, Vol. 1610 Vol. 27, inclusive. Any of these 
volumes sent plete (in bers) at $1.75 each, post- 
paid, (or $1.50 if taken at the office). The volumes, 
neatly bound, are supplied for $2 each, or $2.50 if to be 
sent by mail. Any single numbers of the past ten 
years will be supplied, post-paid, for 15 cents each, 
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Writing our hints about work in April early in 
March, as we must, with the thermometer at twelve 
degrees above zero, and sinking, so that we doubt 
not that it will record six degrees lower by sun- 
rise, it seems as if yielding sward and green fields 
were too far in the future to be objects of immediate 
eare. Nevertheless the sun every day rises higher, 
and the warm noons and lengthening days are 
welcome assurance of a change of season. 

April, in our climate rarely a very rainy month, 
is seed-time throughout the most of the United 
States; at the extreme north winter may still hold 
sway, and throughout the cotton belt a good part 
of this work has been anticipated. The heavy and 
constant labors of the spring give farmers little 
leisure, as these must be pushed forward with all 
vigor as rapidly as possible while fair weather and 
tolerably dry soil make ficld labor possible. Storms 
are always threatening, and we must be ever care- 
ful to have the work so planned that it may be 
dropped for a week without serious consequences. 
We may sow the spring grains, wheat, (rye), barley, 
oats, and peas; the grasses and clovers, carrots 
and onions, beets and flax, as well as other crops, 
the seeds of whichare not likely to rot in the ground ; 
and seedlings not liable to injury from moderate 
freezing. This month our flocks and herds usually 
receive their greatest natural increase. The weather 
is favorable, being rarely too cold for the young, 
and yet so cool and moist that puerperal and milk- 
fevers are less liable to attack the dams than later 
in the season. 


Hints About Work. 


Let us begin the season with the resolution that 
we will not raise weeds, come what will. Last year 
the whole country scemed full of them; they 
carpeted the corn and cotton fields; grass grew 
everywhere; weeds stood as high as the grain in 
thousands of fields. In our trips about the country, 
potato fields were rarely recognizable after August, 
except by the ragweed, and this state of things ex- 
isted from Maine to Minnesota, and southward. 

Grass and Clover may be sown on any land which 
is suitably prepared for them, upon winter or spring 
grain, on oldsod harrowed well, or by themselves. 
It is better to brush or bush in grass and clover seed 
than to roll the Iand. The plan of sowing a little 
white clover with grass-seed is advisable wher- 
ever an application of plaster will not bring it in 
abundantly, as it generally will on old land, 

Spring Grains.—The land should never be wrought 
when wet or tenacious. Wait for it to dry, but get 
the seed in as early as possible. On good strong 
soil it is best to drill all kinds of grain. We have 
no doubts either that it will usually pay to cultivate 
wheat, barley, and oats, Spring grains have a short 
time to grow. They ought not to be obliged to 
dispute their ground with weeds, and while the 
land must support all the plants it can carry it 
should not be burdened, nor should the best be 
crowded with many puny ones. Trust no light 
grain ; get heavy seed, even if it cost $10 per bushel. 
Soak the seed in strong brine, to kill the smut 
spores, and dry it in lime slaked toa powder, to 
make it fit for sowing. See Basket items for an 
effective scarecrow. 

Winter Grain, if harmed by frost, is much benefit- 
ed by rolling and by a top-dressing of dry soil, all 
the more if one or two hundred-weight of guano 
and plaster per acre be mixed with the soil. Grass 
and clover may be sown upon it any time this 
month. Liquid manure applied by a sprinkling 
eart will bring forward with a rush that intended 
for soiling. It will pay to send the men and boys 
through grain fields, especially if drilled, with 
hoes to cut up the weeds large and small. Those 
which get an early start will live; others will be 
smothered by the grain. If this weeding can be 
thorough, it will undoubtedly pay to put off sowing 
grass and clover until the first of May. 














Potatoes,—Plant only in good soil; if it wae 
fresh manure will cause the crop to rot more orles 
If the soil be poor, a lack of manure will often vi 
duce the same effect by lack of vigor in the plants 
to resist disease, It is best to plant as soon ag the 
soil is warm—cutting the seed into pieces of two 
or three eyes, and letting them dry a little before 
planting. Plant deep under light ridges, so that 
the field may be harrowed. “The sets may be cut 
smaller later in the season. 


Onions, if sufficient labor can be given, area very 
paying field crop. The ground must be in perfect 
order, rich and mellow. Do not sow too extensive. 
ly, make sure of good seed, and plant early. 

Carrots.—Sow the Long Orange, on rich soil deep- 
ly worked, any time this month or next,—the earlier 
the better if the soil is not too weedy. Put the rows 
twenty inches apart, so as to cultivate by horse 
power conveniently. 

Flaz requires land in the very best state of prepara- 
tion. Whether grown for seed or for fibre it should 
be sown as soon as the ground is warm and light. 
No coarse manure should be employed, and the 
greatest pains should be taken to have the land free 
from weeds, water, and stones, and the seed even- 
ly sown, and covered. We have not space for par. 
ticular instructions, but they are given fully and 
clearly in a pamphlet on flax-culture. See book list, 

Tobacco,—The seed bed is prepared this month, 
and the seed sown. The best and the warmest spot 
in the garden or elsewhere is selected, well enrich. 
ed and mellowed. A bed four feet wide and 
twelve to sixteen feet long is abundantly sufficient 
for an acre of ground. It is well to burn brush, 
evenly spread over the soil, to kill weed seeds, and 
to sow the seed while the soil is still warm alter 
thorough raking. A thimbleful of seed suffices, 
See Tobacco Culture pamphlet in book list. .- 

Hemp needs good rich corn land; it follows corn 
in rotation yery well. When many acres are put in 
it is well to sow one or two acres ata time, at in- 
tervals, for a month, to take advantage of variable 
seasons, and so that the culture and harvesting 
shall not come too much at once. 

Farm Hands.—Mauke carly engagements for the 
season or for the year. Most hands engaged for the 
year inthe spring and paid by the month will re- 
main through the winter. Engaged in the autumn 
they are often tempted to leave in the spring. Make 
it a rule to pay a man all that he is worth. Never 
bind yourself so that you cannot discharge a man 
for impudence, dishonesty, and filthiness, moral cr 
physical. An employer need not keep a servant 
guilty ofa criminal offence, even though he have 
a contract or witnessed engagement. 

Manure,—We have little faith in top-dressings 
of barn-yard manure applied in the spring. Manure 
ought to be got under ground, or well harrowed in at 
this season. The temptation is strong to scatter the 
manure too much. Concentrate is the rule. We 
manure too much ground, we work over too much, 
and thoroughness is out of the question in too many 
cases. The hauling out of manure is attended with 
a great deal of labor, especially if the roads are poor 
and the ground is soft. Field compost heaps made 
in the fall, and manure piles laid up in the fields 
when needed during the winter, are a great saving. 

Commercial Fertilizers.—It pays to use them dis 
ereetly. Peruvian Guano obtained pure is the safest 
and cheapest fertilizer a farmer can buy, if he will only 
mix it thoroughly with some divisor, and distribute 
it evenly in proper quantities. Pure bone-dust is 
safe, but rarely cheap; superphosphate of lime still 
less cheap, but if pure, excellent, if used with care; 
fish manure of various kinds, both good and cheap. 
Samples vary greatly. Poudrette rarely pays to 
eart far; its real value is but little greater than 
good barn-yard manure, and often it is not worth so 
much, It requires discretion and considerable ex- 
perience to make a profitable use of concentrated 
manures, but they are a valuable resource to the 
intelligent farmer 

Farm Stock.—Tue directions in regard to farm 
animals given in the Hints about Work last month 
are equally applicable to this, and it is not worth 
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while to repeat them. Be especially solicitous that 
preeding stock of all kinds have good feed and care. 
Working animals must be well fed. They ought to 
be thoroughly and frequently groomed,—both oxen 
and horses. Milch cows will give more throughout 
the season if supplied during the period between 
the time they ‘ come in” and “grass,” with suc- 
culent feed—roots, grain sown for soiling, cte. 

Tools. —We are apt to neglect to get hand tools 
until we want to use them. It isa poor plan, but 
it is not followed by such risks and inconveniences 
as when we delay getting mowing machines and 
other heavy implements in the same way. The lat- 
ter ought to be ordered at once. In buying hand 
tools, get such as are adapted to the soil and the 
work; men ought to accustom themselves to use 
the tools fittest for their labor. The tendency to 
employ steel instead of iron, and to make tools 
light, springy, tough, and sharp, rather than heavy, 
is to be encouraged. There is a great saving of 
Jabor init. Keep all tools sharp, clean, and free 
from rust. Have a box at the tool-house door 
with a peck of corn cobs in it, and half a dozen 
punches of husks tied like little brooms, and a less 
number of little birch brushes as large around as 
one’s wrist, so that there may be no excuse for dirty 
tools. Lard melted with a tenth part of its weight 
of rosin is the best application for keeping rust 
from hoe blades, plows, mowing machine knives 
and fingers, and all edge tools. 

ago 
Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
ae 

To the inexperienced in such matters our advice 
to prepare soil for trees, ete., in October and No- 
vember, and to order trees and seeds in February, 
may have secmed of but little weight; but now 
that the busy, working time has come, it will be 
found that every day that has been saved by heed- 
ing these hints is of great help. Now is the time 
when well-considered plans tell, and when the 
winter ‘‘ head-work”’ shows its value. Most begin- 
ners in any branch of horticulture undertake too 
much at first. An acre well planted and thorough- 
ly cared for will bring more in satisfaction or in 
money, than several acres done “ with a lick and a 
promise”? No one has amoral right to set outa 
tree or plant that is likely to be neglectéd. A slov- 
enly acre is an injury to all the property in the 
neighborhood. While work must be pressed at all 
points, do not try te “hurry the season.” Land 
must settle and dry before it can be worked, and 
should never be stirred unless it will crumble. 

per ve 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Preparation for planting and setting the trees 
will, in most localities, be done this month. 

Injured Trees.—See last month’s notes. If trees 
have become heated and the buds have started in 
the packages, prune them very severely. 

Pruning at Planting.—Much nonsense has of late 
been written on the disastrous effects of pruning 
young trees. Ifa tenth of the recorded bad results 
have been obtained, the cultivator had better go 
into some other business, and let trees alone. See 
Dr. Huil’s remarks on page 98, last month. 

Planting.—Holes should be made wide enough to 
receive all the roots of the tree properly spread out. 
Set the tree no deeper than it stood in the nursery, 
allowing for the settling of the recently disturbed 
soil. Fill in with fine top-soil, using no manure. 
Be careful to leave no holes among the roots unfill- 
ed; work the earth in with the fingers, separating 
all matted fibres, and use water from a watering-pot 
to carry it into the crevices. Make the soil firm 
over the roots by pressure with the foot. 





Nursery Rows.—If trees cannot be planted in the 
best manner, it will be better to set them in nursery 
rows until autumn. The distance apart is to be 
governed by their size. Give room enough to 
grow without crowding, and enough for thorough 
cultivation. Trees thus treated may be transplant- 
ed in autumn without difficulty. 

Grafting the plum and cherry may be done 
whenever the buds have not swollen. Other yarie- 
ties may be worked much later, 





Pruning on nursery trees and small stock should 
be done before the buds open. Cut back the 
weakest branches the most severely. 

Budded Stocks are to be headed back, i. e., have 
the stock cut off above the bud which was put in 
last summer. This is done two or three inches 
above the insertion. When the buds have failed, 
the stock, if large enough, may be grafted; remove 
the soil and graft below the surface in the collar. 

Root- Grafts, as well as cuttings, are to be set as 
soon as the soil can be worked. Put the root-grafts 
in rows four feet apart, or wide enough for the cul- 
tivator, and ten or twelve inches apart in the rows. 
Careful planting, to secure close contact between 
the soil and roots, is essential to suecess. 

Seeds.—Plant tree seeds of all kinds as soon as 
possible. An early growth, before hot weather 
comes on, is necessary to make good stems. 

aia 


Fruit Garden. 


Early planting, as soon as the ground can be put 
in order, is desirable. Those who grow fruit fora 
family supply should plant the well-tried and relia- 
ble varieties fortheir main crop. At the same time 
it is well to test such ‘‘novelties”’ as appear to 
promise well. These, if found desirable, can be 
readily propagated in any required quantity. We 
enumerate some varieties here; descriptions of 
others are found in catalogues and advertisements. 
Directions for planting were given last month- 

Blackberries.—The Kittatinny has, on the whole, 
proved itself the best variety. Wilson’s Early 
is a little earlier. New Rochelle is too tender. 

Raspberries.—The list is large. The Clarke is 
perhaps the hardiest of the red sorts. The Black- 
caps are becoming popular. The Improved or 
Doolittle is good, but exceeded in productiveness 
by the Mammoth Cluster, which is somewhat later. 

Currants.—Versailles is the best red; the White 
Grape, the best white. Have plenty of currants. 

Goosebervies.—The native varieties are the only 
ones to be relied upon. The Houghton, or Ameri- 
can Seedling, is one of the best. 

Grapes.—Plant good one-year or two-year-old 
vines. Concord is the generally reliable variety. 
There are many better sorts, some of which are local 
in their success. Creveling, Iona, Delaware, Salem, 
Eumelan, and Diana, are all good. The Ives is 
very hardy, and in quality not superior to Concord. 

Strawberries.—The Wilson is the most generally 
reliable. Beyond this it is difficult: to select. For 
heavy soils, we should try Jucunda, Triomphe 
de Gand, MeAvoy’s Superior, Charles Downing, 
ete., and on light soils the Agriculturist. The 
number of yarieties is so large, and success so va- 
riable in different localities, that it is not prac- 
ticable to make a list that would suit everywhere. 
Plants are cheap, and it costs but little to experi- 
ment with a few sorts. 

pa ere 


Kitchen Garden. 


Manure and thorough cultivation are the requi- 
sites to success, after good seed or good plants 
have been obtained. Notes on some of the newer 
vegetables will be found on page 1388. We can here 
enumerate only some of the leading sorts. Some 
sub-tropical things omitted in the present enumer- 
ation will be given next month. While we have 
given here only a few standard varieties, we ad- 
vise the trial of novelties by those whose tastes 
and means allow them to do so. To us one of the 
great charms of gardening is the trial of varieties we 
have not before grown. Send to some reliable seeds- 
man fora catalogue, and make a selection of things 
for trial. See last month’s, and previous numbers, 
for articles on hot-beds and cold frames, In January 
notes, the distinction between hardy and tender 
vegetables is given. 

Plant in Rows as much as possible, if horse im- 
plements are to be used in cultivating. 

Seed-beds will be needed for such plants as are 
started in the open air, and then transplanted. The 
soil of these should be rich and light. 


Asparagus.—Remoye the litter from old beds, 





and fork in the manure. Salt, at the rate of five 
bushels to the acre, is beneficial. Sow seed in fifteen- 
inch rows, to get young plants. Conover’s Colos- 
sal is said to be large and prolific. Make beds of 
year-old plants, setting them in well-manured soil, 
in two-foot rows, fifteen inches apart. 


Beans.—Piant as soon as danger of frost is over. 
Early Valentine is a standard sort. Fejee is highly 
commended. Plant in drills two feet apart. Leave 
Limas until the ground is well warmed. 

Beets. —Sow in drills a foot apart, Bassano, 
Simon’s Early Turnip, or other early sort. 

Carrots.—Shorthorn is best early. Sow as beets. 

Cabbage.—Transplant from cold frame or hot- 
beds; make the rows two feet apart, and set the 
plants sixteen inches apart. Sow sceds in seed-bed. 
Wakefield and Little Pixie are good early; Winnig- 
stadt, medium; Marblehead Drumhead, and others, 
late, not forgetting the Savoys. Next month is 
s00n enough for the late sorts. ‘ 

Cauliflower. — Treatment the same as cabbage. 
Erfurt for early, and Lenormand for late, are best. 

Celery.—Sow in seed-bed, Dwarf White, Solid, 
Boston Market, ete. The Turnip-rooted variety is 
sown the same. 

Corn.—Early, Dwarf Sugar, Farmers’ Club, and 
Stowell, are all good. Mexican is the sweetest 
of all the varieties we have tested, though, being 
black, its appearance may be objected to. 

Cress or Peppergrass.—Sow the curled every weck 
or two, in drills six or eight inches apart. 

Cucumbers.—Start on sods, as directed last month. 
White Spined is the best for table use; Early Rus- 
sian, the earliest. 

Egg Plant.—Always started under glass. See last 
month. New York Improved is the standard. Black 
Pekin and Large White are both fine varieties. 

Horseradish.—Putting the sets in manured trench- 
es, and filling in as the plant grows is a good way. 

Kohlrabi.--Sow in May and June, in 18-inch rows. 

Leek.—Sow in seed-bed; the Flag is best. 

Lettuce.—Transplant from cold frame, a foot apart 
each way. Sow in seed-bed. Curled Silesia and 
Simpson are the earliest. See catalogues for nu- 
merous sorts. 

Onions.—See article on page 126. Put out sets 
of Top and Potato Onions, in fifteen-inch rows. 

Pursley.—Sow in cold frames; Curled is best. 

Farsnip.—The Hollow-crowned, the best. Sow 
in fifteen-inch drills. Use last year’s seed only. 

Peas.—See page 188. By all means try dwarf sorts 
for family gardens, Among these the Little Gem is 
the best. Sow in drillsafoot apart. For late sorts, 
choose from the catalogues. We have yet to seea 
better pea than the Champion of England. 

Peppers. —Sow in hot-bed, Squash for pickles, 
Sweet Mountain for stuffing, and other varieties. 

Potatoes.—The Early Rose is the best of all the 
early potatoes generally obtainable. Those who 
feel they can afford the high price at which the 
seed is now sold should experiment with it. Early 
Goodrich was generally bad last year, but good 
heretofore. Dykeman is popular around New 
York. There are other early sorts offered. Early 
varieties only should go in the garden. 

Rhubarb.—Fork plenty of manure into the bed, 
which can hardly be made too rich. Divide old 
roots, so as to have a bed to each piece, putting 
them four to six inches apart each way, according to 
the size of the variety. 

Salsify.—Sow fresh seed and treat like carrots. 

Spinach.—Sow the Round-leaved in eighteen-inch 
drills. Try the New Zeaiand later. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Start the tubers in hot-beds, for 
sprouting about the middle of the month. Lay them 
nearly touching on two inches of good compost, 
splitting the large ones lengthwise. When the 
buds begin to start, cover with an inch of compost. 
Nansemond is the best variety. 

Tomatoes. —Read all that has been said about the 
varieties of Tomato, and then plant Early Smooth 
Red for general crop, and try some of the newer 
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sorts. We have tried in vain to get at the bottom 
of the Tomato question. Sow in hot-bed, if not al- 
ready done. Prick out those early sown into 
another hot-bed, when large enough to handle. 
Turnips.—Sow early sorts in fifteen-inch drills. 
The Early Red and White Top are among the best. 
—o— 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

See last month’s notes about lawns. Push all 
heavy work, such as making of paths and roads, and 
the laying out of borders, and get it out of the way. 
Trees.—Set out deciduous ones as soon as pos- 
sible, and do it with all the care given to fruit trees. 
Hdgings.—Box should be set early. Make neat 
work. Old plants, stripped up so as to have a bit 
-of root to each, are much more sure than cuttings. 
Shrubs may be transplanted. It is not easy to 
make a selection where the variety is so large. 
‘Weigelas, Spirzeas, Calyecanthus, Dwarf Lilacs, and 
Snow-balls, Gordonia, Rhododendrons, and even 
as many more, are all desirable. Don’t forget our 
natives, the Azaleas, Clethra, Laurels, and others. 
« Perennials.—Divide and reset, and sow seeds for 
new stock. See an article last month, page 97. 
Annuals.—Start the tender kinds, such as Balsams, 
Ricinus, etc., under glass; sow hardy ones as soon 
as the soil is ready. The list is so large that we 
must refer to the catalogues. Mignonette, Candy- 
tuft, Petunias, Portulaccas, Asters, and many other 
standard varieties, every one must have. Then 
try some of the most promising “ novelties,” the 
seeds of which do not cost too much money. 
Bedding Plants.—One of the mistakes of garden- 
ing is putting out the soft-wooded plants used for 
summer decoration tooearly. The long, cold rains, 
which we always have in the spring, give them a 
“set back,” from which they are slow to recover. 
Cliinbers.—Have a plenty of them. Let them hang 
about porticos, over fences, alomg Wire screens, 
and then where it will be appropriate, put up cedar 
er locust supports for them. Most of the annual 
ones are fine when fairly started; all the Morning 
Glories, not forgetting the new mottled ones, 
several Gourds, Cypress Vine, Thunbergias, Canary- 
bird Flower, and many others, may be used with 
good effect. The various new varieties of Clematis 
are splendid; Climbing Roses, Honeysuckles, 
Akebia, and a host of others, may be had at the 
nurseries, and our own woods furnish the charming 
** Virginia Creeper,’ (American Woodbine), the 
Wax-work, (Celastrus,) Moonseed, and others. 
Roses.—Give them good, well-drained soil, and 
be prepared to fight insects. The Chinas and Teas 
bloom allsummer. The Remontants, (also called 
Hybrid Perpetuals,) bloom in spring, and sparingly 
in autumn, and then there are the old-fashioned 
June Roses, which give a wealth of unsurpassed 
bloom, and are done withit. The Chinas and Teas 
may be bought started in pots; the others should 

be dormant when planted, to get the best results. 
Green-house and Window Plants. 
Warmer days will allow of more free ventilation. 
Sudden changes will occur, and during the cold, 
damp spells, fire heat will sometimes be needed. 
Propagation of plants for out-of-door planting 
should be pushed, as with the increasing power of 
the sun this now becomes much more difficult. 
Pot off plants, using light, rich soil, as fast as 
they are fairly rooted in the eutting bench. 
Half-hardy Plants, Carnations and Roses, may 
be planted out as soon as the soil can be prepared. 
Seeds.—Sow the tender Annuals in boxes, to 
get strong plants ready for the open ground. 
Dahlias.—Start, by placing in heat. Cut off the 
sprouts with a bit of root, and pot. Rare sorts 
may be propagated from cuttings of the shoots. 
Tuberoses, for out-of-door blooming, should be 
potted and started in heat the last of the month. 
Insects flourish in these spring days, and fumiga- 
tion with tobacco stems and other means of pre- 
vention and destructién must be attended to. 
Water will be needed more frequently now. Do 
not Iet growing plants suffer for the lack of it, 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMs (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $leach, Papers are addressed to each name, 
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TO BE 


the possessor of one or more of the valuable things of- 
fered in next column, and that, too, without paying any 
money for them, is an easier thing than most of our read- 
ers imagine. Note the following facts: Since last Sep- 
tember, thousands of persons have each taken a copy of 
the Agriculturist, shown it to friends and neighbors, ex- 
hibited its beauty and explained its value, obtained their 
names as subscribers, and in this way made up lists of 
four, eleven, twelve, thirteen, and twenty names, and 
from that up to hundreds, and forwarded them to us. In 
return we have sent them the premium articles desired, 
to which they were entitled —ranging in value from 
parcels of Rose Potatoes up to Steinway’s magnificent 
pianos. Many of them, after getting one premium, have 


CONTINUED 


on, and got other premiums, and they are still at it. This 
is fact number one. Now, human nature and human 
wants are about the same everywhere in this country, 
and what one man or woman or child has done can be 
done by others; and what can be done in any one place, 
can be done in almost all other places. This is fact num- 
ber two; and fact number three is, that the chance for 
success, by the Reader of this, is just as good as that of 
any other person. As a fourth fact, we may add that 
there are still over 20,000 (twenty thousand, mark you!) 
Post-offices in this country where no premium club has 
yet been started for 1869; and again, fact number five, 
there is room for another club in almost all places 
where clubs have already been raised. This is the case 


ALL THROUGH 


the country. And while about it, we will name fact num- 
ber six, that April is a very good month to get up such 
clubs. The more there is to do, the more people want 
the help of such a journal as this, with its calendar of work 
to be done, and its many hints and suggestions scatter- 
ed all through the pages. Thousands of people have told 
us that single hints obtained from this paper have re- 
turned them from ten to a hundred times its cost, in bet- 
An extra bushel or two of roots or vegetables 
from the garden will pay. A bushel per acre more of 
corn, grain, roots, etc., from ten acres of land will pay 
well for a dollar and a half invested in the paper, and 


no one can fail to get some such benefit from the thoughts | 


stimulated to activity, or set in motion, by reading others’ 
Now, please keep the above in mind during 


APRIL 


and MAY also. Use any and every opportunity to solicit 
some friends or neighbors to take the American Agricul- 
turést. You will thus benefit them, and soon have a list of 
names that will bring yourself a valuable premium with 
no expense. (See, ‘* Read and Note carefully *’ further on.) 
We could publish a thousand letters from those who 
have received these articles from us within a few weeks, 
all of whom feel pleased. Send on the names as fast as 
obtained, and we will at once forward the beautiful num- 
bers of this volume as far as issued. We keep printing 
new editions from January for all new comers, With every 
name sent, note that it is to count towards a premium list, 
and we will so record it; and then at any time between 
now and June, when you are done increasing the list, 
you can have any premium your list entitles you to. 
With the exception of the animals, we can get abund- 
ance of all the premiums (all first-rate) that will be 
wanted. Will you, Reader, try for a premium at your 
Post-office, or get some one else to doit? Try it to-day! 


thoughts. 








"tra" this table are given the } vegilier’ cash sites ota 
article, and the number ofsubscribers required at $1.50 a year 
to get it free, also at the lowest club rate of $1a year, For 
full descriptions of the articles see extra sheets, sent free.} 




































Table of Premiums and ‘Terms, ~¢, \| Vumber 
Ww = S§|| Of Sud. 
For Volume 28—(1869). 38| | feribers 
Open to all-No Competition. S| | msg 
= | at 
No. Namesof Premium Articles, S| 81.50 #1 
12—Alderney Bull, “ Wachusett,”............ ‘ Opn: 
15—Alderney Bull, “ Alleghany,”. oe . Fs 840 
16—Cotswold Ram.......06..4.4 300 00,| S3p| O32 
17—Cotswold Ram.......... m4 00! 459! 650 
19—Cotswold Ram..........0.06 . $100 00;| 110) 6&0 
20—Cotswold Ewe........... -- $100 00'| 110) 4 
BI—Cotswold Hwe.........e.eseeeees - $100 00)! 110) | 
22—La Fleche Fowls, one Pair..... ...$40 00)| mat 4 
23—Houdan Fowls, one Pair..... $40 00'| 50} ie 
24—Creveceur Fowls,one Pair...... $40 00 | 50} 150 
25—Dlack Spanteh Fowls, one Pair. - $25 00!) 88! 199 
26—Brahmas, Light, one Pair............... $15 00)! 99) Fs 
29—Karly Rose Potato, (Three tb. parcel) ..%2 00|| “4 35 
30--Garden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds) ..$5 00|| 43) 37 
31—Flower Seeds for a Family (100 kinds). 35 00|| 43) 37 
32—Nursery Stock (any kinds desired)..... $20 00/ 30 N 
BB—Set of Field Croquet... ....csssesssccsceces $8 00|) 16] 53 
34—Sewing Machine (Wheeler & pe +4 00! | 60! 240 
35—Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker - $55 00! 60! 240 
36—Sewing Machine (Howe Machine Co). 60 00! | 67| 270 
37—Sewing Machine ( Florence) id alice tne 63 00)} 70! O45 
38—Sewing Machine (Singer's Tailoring) ..$80 00|| 90| 399 
39—Sewing Machine (Willcox & Gibbs)..... 55 00;/| 60) 240 
40—Sewing Machine (Finkle . Lyon)... .. 60 00}| 67] 29 
41— Washing Machine (Doty’s)..........+6. $14 00); 21] 7 
42—Clothes Wringer (Best—Universal)..... 10 00!) 18) a 
43—Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plated)......$50 00|| 66) 295 
44—Castor and Fruit Basket (do. do.)....$30 00| 44) 149 
45—Ice or Water Pitcher (do. do.) ...$18 00|| 97} 9 
46—One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. do.).... $600! 15) 45 
47—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. ao.).-3 39 00\| 19) 6 
48—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. «os $12 00)} 19) 65 
49—Tea_ Knives and Forks( Patter son aie 08.) $20 00 30) 4 
50—Table Knives and Forks (do. do.)....$24 00,| 36) 116 
51—Carving Knife and Fork (do, do. Hace $5 00;| 13) 37 
52—Melodeon, 4-octave(G.A.Prince & Co.'s) . $67 00! | 78} 205 
53— aotodeon, 5-octave (do. do,)......$112 00) | 138) 400 
54—Piano, § splendid %-oct,(Steinw cay ce Son 8) $050 00} 540) 1600 
55—Colibri Piano (Barlow, Doehler & Co.,)$450 00'| 380) 1150 
56—Silver Watch (American Watch Co.)....%40 00|| 50) 159 
57—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch( Am. Watch Co) $100 00!| 110) 850 
58—Double Bbl.Gun (Cooper, Harris & H.,)$30 00); 46) 150 
59—Repeating Shot Gun (Roper Rifle Co.)..860 00)! 67) 270 
60— Tool Chest (Patterson Bros.)............ $44 50!) 60) 199 
61—Case of Mathematical Insiruments,..... $9 00)| 18) 5% 
62—Case of Mathematical Instruments..... $15 00)! 2) 
63 —Gold Pen, Sil. Case, a Pee ae $450) 11) %& 
64—Gold Pen and Silver Case, F, (do. do.). $5 50 14) 7?) 
65—Barometer (UW rotate 3 Mercurial)... 2$12 00|| 19 65 
66—Baromeler (Woodruf’s Mercur ‘ial).. -$18 00}! 27] 99 
67—Buckeye_ Mowing Machine, No. 2...... . $125 00) 150| 450 
68—Allen's Patent Cylinder Plow, ete........ $19 50)! 29) 9 
69—Collins & Co.'s Cast Cast-Steel Plow 25 00'| 38] 120 
7O—Pump and Sprinkler (Page’s)...... $5 00)! 13) 37 
7i—Family Scales (Fairbanks & Co.).. 14.00); 21) % 
72—Building Blocks (Crandaill)....... 00;; 6) 2% 
73—Pocket Lanterns, One Dozen,. r9 00); 12) 48 
74—American Cyc lopedia (Appleton’s) .. - 880 00 96} $35 
75— Wor cester's Great Illustrated Dictionar: “y$l2 00|| 19) 6& 
76—Any Back Volume Agriculturist eee 5 | 20 
7%—Any Two Back Volumes do. | 3 29 
TS—Any Three do. do. do. { $= 8 
7—Any Four do. do. do. ey 15, 4 
80—Any Five do, do. do. = |28 17; 5 
—(Each added Vol, at same rate) pry 
81—Zwelve Vols. XVI to XXVII 31) 8 
82—Any Back Volume Agriculturist . g 50 | 94 
83—Any Two Back Volumes do. |,:3 $5 00 | 
84—Any Three do. do. do. | == $7 50) 16) 8 
5—Any Four do. do. da. £3210 00) 18) 
86—Any Five do. do. do, | S&S = $12 50! 21) 
—(Each added Vol. . same rate) “SR | 
87—Twelve Vols. XVI to XXVII J _~ $80 00|! 42} 138 
4 $10 Librar np Bode Choice). <3? 00\| 18) 8 
89—A $15 Library do. SzZ$15 00)! 24) 
90—A $20 Library do. S2$20 00)! 31) 106 
91—A $25 Library do. S 3325 00)| 88) 15 
o— A $30 Library do, SR) $30 00) 44) 14 
—A $35 Library do. S $35 00), 50) 1 
34 A $40 Library do. SSH40 00) 56) 177 
95—A $45 Library do. Ss $45 00)| 62) 192 
} - 50 Library do. SE H50 00) 68) 207 
—A $60 Library do. SA $60 00) 80 287 
+ ag A S75 Library do. m= s$75 00) 100 282 
99—A $100 Library do. {2100 00)| 125) 360 
100—A Choice of Good Books (See Terms below.)!|| ae 
106—Breech-loading Pocket Rifle............ $1600' 24 9% 


we Hvery Premium article is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any article in our Premium List. The thirty-tivo Premiums, 
Nos. 29, 30, 31, 61, 62, 63, 64, and 76 
100 inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, 
by mail or express, (at the Post-office or express office nearest 
recipient), to any place in the United States or Territories. 
—The other articles cost the recipient only the freight after 
leaving the manufactory of each, by any conveyance specified. 


Read and carefully Note the fol- 
lowing: (qa) Get subscribers anywhere ; all sent by one 
person count together, though from one or a dozen 
different Post-offices. But....(0) Say with each name 
or list of names sent, that it is for a premium list, and we 
will so record it....(¢) Send the names as fast as obtain- 
ed, that the subscribers may begin to receive the paperat 
once. Any time, from now to June, will be allowed 
to fill up your list as large as you may desire. The pre- 
mium will be paid whenever you call for it....(@) Send 
the exact money with each list of names, so that there 
may be no confusion of money accounts....(e) Old and 
new subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a portion, 
at least, should be new names; it is partly to get these 
that we offer the premiums....(/) Specimen Numbers, 
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Cards, and Show-bills, will be supplied free as needed by 
canvassers, but they should be used carefully and econom- 
ically, for every extra copy of the paper costs, with the 
Qc. prepaid postage, about 12 cents....(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers payable to 
of Orange Judd & Co., or send Post-Office Money 
If neither of these is obtainable, Register 


order 


Orders. 
Money Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and 


registry; put in the money and seal the letter in the pres- 
ence of the Postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways is at our risk. 


if from any Cause one fails to get the larger pre- 
mium desired, the names can be used for a smaller one. 


A Full Description of the Premiums is 
given on an extra sheet; a copy will be sent free to every 
one desiring it. For New Premium 106, see page 32, 
January No. We have only room here for the following: 


No.42—Clothes-Wringing Machine. 
—A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that should be in every family. The 
wringing of clothes by handis hard upon the hands, 
arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 
the fibres with lever power. With the Wringing Ma- 
chine, the garments are passed rapidly between elastic 
rollers, which press the water out better than hand wring- 
ing, and as fast as one can pick up the garments. 


No. 72.— Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive amuse- 
ment for children. Churches, Dwellings, Barns, Mills, 
Fences, Furniture, ctc., in almost endless variety, can be 
built with them, and the structures remain so firm as to be 
carried about. The Blocks are put up in neat boxes, and 
with each box isacard giving many designs of buildings 


Nos. 76 to Si—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times asmuch. We 
have stereotype plates from the Sixteenth to the Twenty- 
seventh Volume complete, from which we print numbers 
asneeded. The price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the 
Office, or $1.75if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid. 
They are put up in clean numbers, with full Index to 
each volume. —— They are profusely Illustrated, the 
Engravings used in them having alone cost about 
$40,000. Those obtaining premiums for less than twelve 
volumes can select any volumes desired, from 16 to 27. 


Nos. 82 to 87—Bound Volumes of 
Agriculturist.—These are the same ds Nos. %6 to 81 
above, but are neatly dound in uniform style, and cost 
usmore for the binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


Nos.88 to 99—GOOD LIBRARIES, 
—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
son entitled to any of the premiums 88 to 99 may select 
any books desired from the list on page 149, to the 
amount of the premiums, and the books will be forward- 
ed, paid through to the nearest Post-Office, or Expfess 
office, as we may find it most convenient to send them. 


No. 100—General Book Premium: 
Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 88 to 99, 
may select Books from list on page 149, to the amount of 
10 cents’ worth for each subscriber sent at $1: or 30 
cents for each name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
each: or 60 cents’ worth for each name at $1.50 
This offer is only for clubs of 2% or more. The books 
wiil be sent by mail or express, prepaid through by us. 


A Few Dollars?’ worth of books pertaining 
to the farm will give the boys new ideas, set them to 
thinking and observing, and thus enable them to make 
their heads help their hands. Any good book will, in the 
end, be of far more value to a youth than to have an ex- 
tra acre of land on coming to manhood. The thinking, 
reasoning, observing man, will certainly make more off 
from 49 acres than he would off from 50 acres without the 
mental ability which reading will give him. Far better 
to sell the acre of land, than do without the books. 
Several good books are announced in the Advertising 
columns, and in the list on page 149. 


No. 106—Pocket Riflle.—(Breech Load- 
ing).—A full description of this beautiful implement, with 
illustrations, was given on page 82, of Jan. No. No one 
who enjoys shooting, or who has occasion to carry a light 
but effective weapon in traveling or while at work, will 
regret the trouble required to gather the 24 (or18) subscrib- 
ers required to secure this weapon free. (If any one 
does not care for the mahogany case, we will present the 
weapon all complete, with extension breech and 100 car- 
tridges, all packed in astrong pasteboard box, neatly pa- 
pered, on receipt of 18 subscribers for 1869 at $1.50 each, 








Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
eS am 
The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Mar. 15, 1869, and for the corresponding month last year. 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 


RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Bar ley. Oats. 
23 days this m’th.114,500 519,000 if 000 8,100 25,000 187,000 
26 days last m' "th.131, 000 153, 500 601,000 050 26,500 79,000 


SALEs, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
23 days this m’th, 194,000 1,393,000 1,274,000 35,700 175,000 1,115,000 
26 days /ast m’th "226/000 1 °339,500 1, 478,500 61, 000 327,000 1 ‘476, 000 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
REcRIPTs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
23 days 1869..... 114,500 519,000 337,000 3,100 25,000 187,000 
23 days 1868..... 131, 000 89,000 985, 1000 23,000 41,000 109,000 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Lye. Barley. Oats. 


23 days 1869..... 194,000 1,393,000 1,274,000 35,700 175,000 1,115,000 
23 days 1868 . +1296,000 957,000 1,546,000 153,000 973,000 875,000 


Se seats Jrom New York, Jan. 1 to Mar. 15: » 

















flour. Wheat. Corn. ye, Barley. Oats. 
Sys Sidakbcan'es 194,449 1,712,169 656,051 31,646 
Slshcesusencesss 130,106 437,527 1, 797,749 64,692 16,241 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York: 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt. 
1869. bush. bush. bush. bush,’ bush. bush. 
March 12. -1,990,416 1, _ _ 211,880 81,616 2,000,457 50,095 
Feb. 10... x 708,609 646 225,182 91, 384 9'390 29 58.034 
Jon. 13 733524, 172 1509 .239 263,260 54, 740 2'864,354 236,001 
\. r 3,475,544 2,005,819 287, ae i 921 3,044,594 99,526 


£21/821,057 2;773,309 135,248 371,055 2,082,798 23,691 
12. 483;806 2,508,744 31,825 22,026 1,398,936 59,651 
seve —— 2,143,590 ——— 16,990 256,427 at 


11, 
592, 919 1 1460, “412 28,897 575 








$ ay 18. 5 
June 10... mee 916.797 ; RBI 51,460 5735-5 27,864 11,565 
May 12. . 379 fob 039,621 33,341 — 493,494 8,705 
Apr. 13.. 228/259 199 








«se 686,6; 8.276 13,235 894,198 

; 11%, (5 ati $22 43,542 46,614 1,794,242 34,102 

CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Feb, 15. 


Mar. io”. 


March 15, 
1 


























Price OF GOLD. 135% 13 
FLour—Super to Extra State 59 @760 $540 @715 
Super to Extra Southern.,. 670 @1375 630 @13 00 
EEXtEh WESTER... co .ccscccces - 665 @1300 59 @12 2% 
BURUU COONONOGS 6 ois ce vtisiescse 765 @1100 715 @1000 
Superfine Western - 5909 @64 540 @600 
RYH PLO: <0. 635200 520 @73 50 @700 
Corn MEAL... 400 @5 400 @510 
WnaeatT—All kinds of White. 2 00 @220 170 @205 
All kinds of Red and ness 140 @200 13 @1%5 
Corn— Yellow... 8 @1068 94 @ 8 
Mixed..... 91 @104 92 @100 
Oatrs— Western 6 @ Ty WK@ 6% 
a Nominal. 7% @ 80 
YE. ee 140 @15:2% 14 @ — 
Bar 19 @230 2 @ 25 
Hay— Bale bd _ Db @13 0 @12% 
Straw, # 100 8 @ 120 5 @115 
Corron— middlings: #8 b.. 29%@ MY WE@ WK 
Hoprs—Crop of 1868, ® %...... § @ 12 5 @ 
Fratuers —Live  gpncdaliet 3 @ 8 6 @ 
SreD—Clover, @ fb ........... 14¥%@ «i116 144¥@ 15% 
ge # Cats. 855 @38% @ 3 75 
Flax, # bushel...... 255 @2 26 @ 280 
SuGar—Brown, # ea nKx@ 14 1kyw@ 14% 
Morassks, Cuba, #¢ 3 @ 5 @ 65 
Corree— Rio,(Gold, ; bond) 8%@ 18 9@ 18 
TOBACCO, Kentucky, &C., BD, 74@ 16 6 @ 18 
Se S| eee 4@ 8 @ % 
Woot—Domestic Fleece, # B. 53 @ 62% 46 @ 60 
Domestic, pulled, # ........ 3 @ 51 3 @ 50 
California, wnwashed,........ = 200 @ | 
bp | eee 11% 1y4%@ 11% 
O-CaKkk—# ton ...... hesdexs 56 a0 Set 00 40 00 @50 00 
PorkK—Mess, #  parrei: : 

Prime, # barrel... he 

BEEF—Plain mess, 1 
LARD, in tres, & barrels, ® ‘D. Ke * Ss 1i%K@ 19% 
BUTTER — WH iksccsce 5 @ 3 @ 45 
State, ® b aS 3 @ re a2@ 55 
CHEESE. 9 @ 2 10 @ 28 
BEANsS—® bushel... 8310 @4% 29 @40 
Pras—Canada, in pond,# bu.1%S @ — 14 @14 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen........ 4@ B 23 @ 6 
PovuLtTry—Fowls, # B.... ... 146 @ 2 146 @ 2 
TEOGERGYG, Woe osc osc ne cose @ 2X 18 @ 22 
PoraToEs—® bbl........ wera 150 @350 150 @300 
APPLES—#® barrel.. wee 250 @47% 350 @650 
SWEET PoTA'TOES, @ bbl... 650 @700 550 @ 650 
CRANBERRIES, # barrel - 800 @1500 1300 @i6 00 
TURNIPS—#® bbl - 16 @20 150 @1% 
CABBAGES—#® 100. . 1000 @1800 900 @18 00 
Ontons—® bbl.. 500 @80 60 @800 





Gold has decline’ 4@5 ‘ue cent within the month, 
which decline partially represents the market value of 
the improvement in the public credit, that has occur- 
red. Since our last, Government securities have advanc- 
ed even more notably, on an unusually brisk business, 
largely for export.....The trade in Breadstuffs, since our 
last, has been on a restricted scale, and prices have yield- 
ed materially. The dealings have been almost wholly in 
a jobbing way, the chief exceptions having been a mod- 
erate export movement in Spring Wheat, and some spec- 
ulative activity in Oats. Holders have made free conces- 
sions to induce custom, but have not been successful in 
this effort. At present, the prospect is against the inter- 
estsof sellers, who have been suffering severely for some 
months past. Shippers express themselves disappointed 
by the steady, downward tendencies of the foreign, as 
well as the home markets, and are buying very cautious- 
ly....Provisions have been generally held with more 
firmness; but business, as a whole, has been quite mod- 
erate....Cotton has fallen off on more liberal offerings, 
and a reduced call from all classes of purchasers..... 
Wool has been quoted rather cheaper, on a very moder- 
ate movement. The second regular trade-sale of Wool 
took place on Thursday, March 11, at the Park-place and 











Saaoan, salesrooms, a little back of the Agriculturist 
establishment. The offering was quite attractive as a 
whole, embracing some 500,000 Ibs. of Wool, including 
choice selections of Picklock, XX., X., No. 1 and No. 2 
Fleece from Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, New York 
State, Iowa, etc. Also a variety of Pulled Wools, of City 
and country pulling. Also an assortment of Excelsior 
Company’s and other regular Scoured Sorts, made from 
Fleece Wools. Also California Fleece Wool and South 
American Wools, all of which were announced as to be 
sold without reserve. <A very full representation of the 
trade, as well as of manufacturers, was in attendance, 
and the bidding was moderately spirited, for all the de- 
sirable lines, which were marketed at generally: fair 
prices. The terms were about the same as at the pre- 
ceding sale... Hay, Hops, Seeds, and Tobacco, inactive. 


New York Live Stock Markets.— 


WEEK ENDING. 
"y 220... 


Beeves. Cows. Calves. sire To 
eee 5,189 124 478 By 9 § Me 
.. 4,356 65 566 23,979 10,339 
91 801 22,946 ins 40, 
96 979 20,580 10,274 8108 





Total in 4 Weeks....20,985 376 2824 87,085 437 155,246 
do. for prev. 5 Weeks 27,724 420 © 2,679. 130,219 40,197 201,238 


Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 


Average per Week... 5,246 of 706 «= 21,984 726 
do. i: last Month... 5,545 84 535 b ne 
do. do, prev’s Month. 4,754 66 705 14,577 

Average per Week, 1868. 5,783 105 1,588 27.182 18,809 
do. do. do. 1867. 5,8 64 1,820 22,154 20,605 
do, do. do. 1866. r 1,200 20, ‘tor 13,000 
¢ oO. 5 

Total in 1868....... aaa 82.571 Py i 

Total in 1867, 69,941 1,174,154 1,102,648 

Total in 1866. 5 62,420 1,040,000 672,000 

Total in 1865. 77,991 836,733 573,190 

Total in 1864 603 75,621 782,462 660,277 





Notwithstanding the season of Lent, trade in cattle 
has been brisk. The beef has averaged of better quality, 
the droves running more uniform in size and weight 
than previously. The cold weather, which has been quite 
constant, inspired butchers with confidence, and larger 
sales were made. Every thing good sold quickly and 
easily on market days, leaving only the thinnish lots for 
the afternoon trade. Thin stock is not liked in our market 
at any price, and always has a slow sale. Some drovers 
had paid a high price at the West for their stock, and 
such found it difficult to clear themselves without Joss ; 
many of them claimed to have sold at a sacrifice, and 
grumbled at the hard market. On the whole, we think 
trade has been fair, and alittle advance in the prices paid. 

The following list gives the range of prices, ayerage 
price, and figures at which the largest lots were sold: 
Feb.22d ranged | » Slike. ay jAXe- logue sales i4 @16% 
Mar. ist do. do. do. 144%@16% 


do. 8th do. 3 @liice. do. ince: = do. e414 
do. 15th do. 11 @17 c. do. lic. do. do. 14 @16 


Prices seldom reached above 1c. per Ib, dressed weight, 
for the best; a few ‘‘ Tops” sold about \%c. higher. Some 
‘“*Washington Birthday” beeves brought 184@19c., but 
these were extrafat. One pair, said to be the finest in 
market this winter, sold to Mr. Lalor, of Centre Market, 
for about 20c. per Ib, live weight ; they were very fat, and 
were owned and fed by Mr. W. H. Drew, of Putnam Co., 
N. Y. There were several other pairs, quite fat enough, 
which brought high prices as fancy beef. The advance in 
price over last month may be set down at about Ic. per 

..Milch Cows have been a little more plentiful, 
the supply quite equal to the demand at present prices. 
A first quality milker seldom brings more than $100, and 
most of the sales are below $90. Prices range for good 
young cows at $75@$90. Medium to poor sell all the 
way from $70 down to $40.... Veal Calves.—With 
cold weather and light supply for the first two weeks of 
the month, prices advanced a little and trade was 
brisk. There has been a corresponding falling off in 
price for the week ending March 15th, and figures'#tand 
about the same as given for last month. Prices: 
at 11¢.@13c., live weight, for good. Some few very” “fat 
sold as highas 14c. Fat ‘‘ Hog-dressed” range 19@16c., 
and ‘‘ Bobs”’ sell by the head for $4@$6 each...Sheep. 
—There has been a light run all the month, and prices 
have advanced. The stock has averaged better, and a 
few lots of really fat sheep were for sale. The market 
kept firm, and every thing really good sold quickly; 
prices ranging for good at 8@8%c., for medium 6%@ 
"c., while some very fat reached as high as 9c. per Bb, live 
weight....Swime have been more abundant; prices but 
little changed. Sales have been steady and quickly made 
for live hogs at 10%@lic. per Ib.; Western-dressed . 
1844@13% ; city-dressed firm at 14@14%c. per Bb, 


Precocious Calf.—Mr. Eli De Voe, of 
Summit, N. J., has an Alderney calf, in which strains of 
blood of several famous milking families’ unité; that 
was one year old March 4th, and is now giving milk and 
regularly milked. It has not calved, of course, and the 
owner thinks cannot. be with calf. The udder and teats 
are well developed; the milk is good and rich, and, 
though not yielded in large quantities, is increasing daily. 
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SPECIAL TO EDITORS 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


We fee) quite sure our editorial friends will find the 
present number full of interest throughout—quite supe- 
rior to any previous issue—but not superior to what is to 
come, for we mean to keep on improving. As we have 
tried to make every column valuable, we can hardly cail 
attention to any particular part of the paper. We think 
the execntion and printing of the engravings are not 
equaled by any power-printed journal or magazine in the 
country. Below is a paragraph which may serve as hints 
to those who kindly notice this paper.——As hitherto, 
we are happy to reciprocate any favors, in any practica- 
ble way—and those who publish editorially any notice 
like the following, and send us their papers with the 
notice marked, will, of course, feel free to make de- 
mands upon us for extra copies of the Agriculturést for 
friends or others. oO. J. & CO. 


THE “EXCELSIOR” MOTTO of the Publishers and 
Editors of the American Agriculturist, is well illustrated 
in the number for April ist, an advance copy of which has 
come to hand. This number, like others, contains 
44 double quarto pages, including a beautiful tinted 
cover containing an original large engraving. The copy 
before us is literally packed full of fine, pleasing, and 
instructive engravings, and choice, instructive, original, 
and carefully prepared reading matter, prepared by the 
best practical minds in the country. Almost every linc 
is full of interest and instruction. The multitude of sea- 
sonable hints about all departments of out-door and in- 
door rural life, will be found of great value, and particn- 
larly the Calendar of Work to be done during the month. 
The 3 finely executed engravings in this number em- 
brace many gems of the art, including large cartoons of 
“The Change of Pasture,’ ‘Herons and their Nests,” 
“The New Comer,” etc. An amusing ‘Picture Story 
for the Times,” will interest the velocipedists. Taken 
altogether, the American Agriculturist is unequaled asa 
beautiful, reliable, practical journal for the Farm and 
Garden, and for the Household, whether in City, Village, 
or Country. Terms: $1.50 per year, or fourcopies for $5. 
Single numbers, post-paid, 15 cents. ORANGE JUDD 
& CO., Publishers, 245 Broadway, New York. 





———____ — | 





“E Hiaven’t a2 Foot of Land,’ 
writes a City Merchant, ‘‘and I may never have, but 
I take your paper for the advertisements. It isa luxury 
to get hold of at least one flourishing, well-patronized 
paper, and look over its business items with a feeling 
that they are, as a class, froma good men. [ actually read 
them all through, and often buy things that I would not 
think of sending for if I saw them announced along with 
a lot of good, dad, and indifferent advertisements. You 
have adopted just the right rule, in requiring advertisers 
‘not known to the editors personally, or by good repute, 
to furnish evidence that they have both the ability and 
intention to do what they promise to doin their advertise- 
ments.’ That rule, with the rejection of the villainous 
quacks and patent medicines, thoroughly lived up to for 
afew years, would be the making of any paper in the 
country. Can’t you stir up a your contemporaries to the 
importance of this, both for themselves and for the peo- 
‘ ple? If practiced by all newspapers, it would every 
year save millions on millions of dollars, and thousands 
of lives, now destroyed by the oceans of syrups and de- 
coctions, and the tons of pills, etc., annually consumed.” 


Whitewashing.—In these days of spring 
cleaning, the whitewash brush and pail are freely used 
by the good housekeeper, and none too freely, for aside 
from the effect that whitewash has upon the appearance 
of the dwelling rooms, its use in cellars, outhouses, etc., 
is doubtless of salutary effect. The essentials in white- 
washing are, good lime and a good brush. Freshly 
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burned hard lumps of lime are the best. Rhode Island 
lime has long been celebrated for its excellence, and is 
sent for long distances away from the little State. The 
brush should be a good one; no acheap affair made to 
sell, but with long, good bristles, and plenty of them. 
The lime is slaked by pouring boiling water upon it, 
stirring until the lamps disappear; more water is added, 
until a creamy liquid is obtained, of proper thickness for 
application. The pail should have a stiff wire stretched 
across the top, against which to draw the brush, to re- 
move the excess of whitewash. Commence by sweeping 
the ceiling and walls, to remove all dust; then go over 
the surface, making the strokes of the brush all in one 
direction, and parallel; wheu the first coat is dried, ap- 
ply another in a direction across, or at right angles with 
the former. A large paint brush will be found useful for 
corners and intricate places. Those who have never 
whitewashed must not be surprised to see the work look 
very badly while it is wet; the effect can only be judged 
of when dry. With a little practice, the operation can be 
done without spattering or letting a drop fall. Stir the 
whitewash occasionally, dip the brush in perpendicular- 
ly, and then draw it across the wire above spoken of, so 
as to leave as much in the brush as it will hold without 
dropping. Salt, white vitriol, starch paste, and other 
things are added with a view to prevent the wash from 
rubbing off, but there is little whitewash thet will 
not rub off. For nice work, the lime may be slaked sev- 
eral weeks before it is used. A thin pellicle or crust of 
carbonate of lime will form on the surface, which is to 
be skimmed off, and then the wash may be poured off 
from the gritty particles which settle to the bottom. 
KALSOMINING isa term given to another method 
of whitening walls. It is Paris white, which is a very 
fine whitening or chalk, to be had at the paint and 
drug stores, and put on with aglue size. The proportions 
are a quarter of a pound of white glue to six pounds of 
Paris white. Put the glue in water enough to well cover 
it, and Jet it stand until perfectly soft; then put the ves- 
sel containing the glue into a kettle of hot water, and stir 
until it is thoroughly dissolved. Put the Paris white into 
a pail, add hot water gradually, stirring all the time, 
until it is brought to a smooth, creamy consistence ; add 
the dissolved gine, and then water cnough to thin it suf- 
ficiently to work well with the brush. It is applied in 
the same manner as whitewash, and is used for hard- 
finished ceilings and walls that have become discolored. 





Jona Island,.—This Island, which has been 
so long identified with the cultivation of the grape, is 
sold by Dr. Grant to Messrs. Hasbrouck & Bushnell. 

Allen’s *‘New American Farm 
Book.”—Allen’s Amcrican Farm Book has been one of 
the standard farmer’s hand-booke for twenty years. It 
was a real hand-book, where one might go for reliable in- 
formation about a thousand and one matters of practical 
or farm policy. This work is still valuable, but not up to 
the times, and as its author, Mr. R. L. Allen, could not 
give time to its revision, this was undertaken by his 
brother, Hon. Lewis F. Allen, the distinguished farmer 
of Niagara County, edftor of the American Short-horn 
Herd-book. The New American Farm Book is just pub- 
lished. It contains much of the same matter as the other, 
but is greatly enlarged, and full of suggestions from the 
rich experience of its editor and reviser. It contains 526 
pages. Published by Orange Judd & Co. Price, $2.50. 





Postage. —To our published terms for the 
American Agriculturist, postage must in all cases be add 
ed when ordered to go out of the United States. For 
Canada, send twelve cents besides the subscription money 
with each subscriber. Everywhere in the United States, 
three cents, each quarter, or ¢welve cents, yearly, must be 
prepaid at the Post-office where the paper is received. 


Rogers’ Grapes.—Mr. M. B. Bateham 
writes that, in compliance with the request of the Lake 
Shore Grape Growers’ Association, Mr. E. 8. Rogers, of 
Salem, Mass., has proposed the following names for the 
leading varieties of his hybrid grapes, hitherto designated 
by numerals: No.1, Goethe; 3, Massasoit; 4, Wilder; 
9, Lindley; 14, Gaertner; 15, Acawam; 19, Merri- 
mack; 28, Requa: 41, Essex; 43, Barry; 44, Herbert. 





Our Young Folks.—The March number 
of this boys’ and girls’ magazine is at hand, and as fresh 
and bright as a spring morning. This journal combines 
amusement with instruction in the most happy manner. 
There are pleasing stories, little poems, puzzles, and the 
like, and besides these, excellent articles on Glass-mak- 
ing, the Mariners’ Compass, etc. The wonders of glass 
manufacture, cleverly told and illustrated, give just the 
kind of knowledge every boy and girl should have; indeed, 





most grown people might learn something from the article. 


The history of the production of things in daily use has a / 








great charm for intelligent youth. We are glad to fearn 
that the magazine is meeting with the success it deserves 





Oils, Safe and Unsatfe.—on several 
occasions we have pointed out the dangerous character 
of the Kerosene oil generally in use, and stated that that 
only was safe which would bear to be heated to 110° be- 
fore it would take fire. As very little in the market would 
stand this test, there has been a general alarm felt in re- 
gard to the matter, and many letters have been received 
asking how good oil could be obtained. Mr. Charles 
Pratt now offers an oil, which, according to the testimony 
of competent chemists, will bear heating to 118° to 199° 
before forming an explosive vapor, and to 184° to 156° 
without burning. This, then, indicates perfect safety as 
far as danger from explosion goes. As it often happens 
that dealers purchase good oil and mix it with benzine 
and other dangerous fluids, Mr. Pratt has adopted a new 
plan of packing. Instead of sending it out in barrels, he 
puts his oils in cans, which are closed with a soldered 
seal of thin metal. Each can is placed in a box, and the 
whole is as readily handled and transported as a box of 
coup. The perfect seal is a guarantee that the oil has not 
been tampered with. We have known Mr. Pratt from 
the time when he was struggling to acquire an education 
under difficulties, until he became a member of one of 
the largest establishments in the country, and have con- 
fidence in his integrity. We depart from our usnal 
custom in especially commending a particular many- 
facture, as the welfare of the whole community is con- 
cerned, and it only needs that Mr. Pratt’s endeavors to 
furnish a safe burning oil should be successful, to 
induce all other manufacturers to follow his example. 





How to Remit :—Checks on New. 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co, 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 

Registered Letters, under the new system, 
which went into effect June 1st, are a very safe 
means of sending small sums of money where P. O. Mon- 
ey Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the Reg- 
istry Jee, a8 well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for ét. Letters sent in this way to usare at our risk. 


Bound Copies of Volume XXVIII 
(1868) are now ready. Price, $2, at our office, or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the previous eleven vol- 
umes (16 to 26) will be forwarded at the same price. Sets 
of numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style for %5 cents per volume, (50 cents extra if re- 
turned by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12c. each. 


Sundry Mumbugs.—It is again neces- 
sary to call attention to the ‘‘Music Box Swindle.” 
Every week some new complaint is sent to us, seeking 
redress. The musical instrument, properly called the 
Music Box, is not to be had for $1.00 anywhere, no mat- 
ter of how poor quality; and offering a ‘* nusic box” for 
$1.00 is an attempt to swindle. Paul & Paul, who are 
among the largest advertisers in the business just now, 
are not to be found at the number given. One of our 
readers sent $1.00 to said firm, and got in return a ten- 
cent toy known as a ‘“‘ French Harp,” or ‘* Harmonica.” 
He was induced to serd for the ‘* Music Box” by seeing 
it advertised in an “agricultural”? journal. Itisa shame 
that agricultural journals, or any other, should admit the 
advertisement of such things..... ** Alaska Diamonds” 
are now offered by unscrupulous men, who are taking 
advantage of a desire for tawdry jewelry, and flooding 
the country papers with their advertisements of *‘ Alaska 
Diamonds.” A firm in Hartford, Conn., and Messrs. 
Monroe & Co., New York, are perhaps the largest deal- 
ers. The following, from the New York Tribune, will 
show the plan of operation pursued by Monroe & Co: 


‘In their advertisements they state that, when for- 
warding them an order, it is necessary to inclose them 
aring, to enable them to select one of the proper size. 
When they receive an order containing a size ring, if the 
ring is of any value, they retain it. and send the ‘ Alaska 
diamond” ring, the price of which is collected on de- 
livery. A case of the kind occurred a few days since, 
where a lady, seeing one of their advertisements, sent 
the * firm” twelve dollars, and a gold ring for a speci- 
men of the size wanted. She received the *t diamond” 
ring, worth, probably, twenty-five cents, but not the one 
she had sent them, which she valued at five or six dol- 
lars, and as she did not care to lose it, she wrote on to 
the “firm,” and receiving no reply to her communica- 
tion, wrote to other and responsible parties, who, after 
making diligent search and inquiry, came to the very 
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race cP fewelty wer mgt a RS 
ene he sie be found a the place designated. No 
gach frm Mo i hired an office at the above-mentioned 
Goats ney ft after this exposure has been forgotten by 
aoe will tarn up in some other part of the city, 
pov types some other name, circulate throughout the 

country advertisements, in which they will offer tempt- 
ing baits, and those who are green enough to bite at the 
hook will have the same eld story to tell us. 

We advise persons who wish diamonds to buy them 
of regular dealers. Diamonds, like gold, have a fixed 
value; and any thing of low price, claiming to be a dia- 
mond, is false... .Look out for Land Agents advertising 
Jand in Southern States by lottery. Lotteries are bad at 
pest, but a lottery in which a plot of unknown Jand in an 
unknown location is the prize seems perfectly absurd. 
“Miller & Co.” seem to have been driving quite a 
business in this line for the past few weeks, and we warn 
persons to have nothing to do with them or their lottery. 

The “recipe humbugs*’ are quite popular, and call 
for notice. We have before us no less than four of these 
recipes. They all consist of a ‘little powder,” made 
from some unknown plant or unheard-of mineral, or 
both. One is for making ‘ Beautiful Sugar” from Sor- 
vhum Syrup. A second is for making * Italian Cheese,” 
and in imitation of the ‘* Butter Powder,” proposes to 
make a pound of cheese from a pint of milk. A third is 
an * Extract of Butter Plant,” if any body knows what 
that is, and is used to make bad butter good, sweet, and 
fresh; and the fourth for curing colic in horses! We 
mention the last-named to call attention to the fact, that 
many daily and weekly journals, that ought to do better, 
have published the same recipe, with no other warrant 
as to its reliability or efficacy as a remedy than the asser- 
tion of the person giving the recipe. We have taken 
pains to learn if the ingredients named, and which the 
writer says may be had at any drug store, were to be had 
in New York. We not only did not find what we went 
after, but some of our best chemists and pharmaceutists 

did not know of the existence of such substances. We 
therefore think it safe to say, that the whole thing is a 
“sell,” or intended swindle....Gumbridge & Co., New 
York, are old offenders. Having tried everything, from 
patent medicines up to ** Music Boxes” and ** Charmed 
Caskets,” they have now come out with ‘* Greenbacks ” 
for sale, at the rate of $5,000 worth for $5.00, which is 
very good of Mr. G., only the trick is too old to take.... 
The ** Express Package’? swindle seems to have revived 
under the very impressive name of ‘‘N. Y. Central Ex- 

press Company,”’ Z. W. Nulock, Agent. They send a 

Jetter to the address of any person as follows: ** To your 

address has been received (one package or box) upon 
which there are ($2.00, $3.00, or $4.00) charges. Please 
send the same without delay. Unless paid within 

20 days, the goods will be sold at public auction,” etc. In 
some instances, we have no doubt, persors are found 
verdant enough to send the money, and that is the last 
they hear of it or the Express Company. As fashions 
repeat themselves after a term of years, so do the various 
ferms of humbug. This one turns up after a long repose. 
We thought we had buried the old offender years ago. 





Our Poultry Premiums,.—-The fowls 
offered as premiums for subscribers to the Agricullurist 
have been, as our readers are aware, in the yards of Mr. 
J. H. Mabbett, of Tarrytown, who has removed to Vine- 
land, and engaged in other business. The Paris Ex- 
position prize trio of Houdans, and most of the imported 
La Fleche and Houdans have been transferred to the 
poultry yard of Mr. John Salisbury, Jr., of Nyack, N. Y. 
The Mallory Paris Exposition prize trio of Crevecceurs, 
with some of their stock,‘also some of the La Fleche, 
Houdans, and Brahmas, have been placed in the yards 
of Mr. Geo. Smith, of Holliston, Mass. These gen- 
tlemen are careful and successful breeders of fine poultry. 
They will hereafter supply orders for premium birds, and 
our friends may be sure of getting pure stock. 





‘The Insects of Missouri.—The First 
Annual Report of Charles V. Riley, State Entomologist 
of Missouri, comes just as we go to press, and too late 
for us to give it sufficient examination for such a notice 
as the importance of the work demands. Mr. Riley is 
admitted to be one of our most accurate and industrious 
entomologists, and the Report before us bears marks of a 
vast amount of labor. It is no doubt creditable to him 
and to the State, which, with enlightened liberality, has 
made it possible to produce such a work. We congratu- 
late both parties upon their fortunate relations, and shall 
probably have occasion to refer to the work again. 





Trichina.—When we published, 1 few years 
ago, an account of the minute parasite which is apt to 
occur in pork, some journals made merry over it, others 
denied the existence of the Trichina altogether, while 
many private letters remonstrated with us for slandering 
the animal which produces pork. We only did our duty, 
knowing of the occurrence of several cases, in showing 
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what the trouble was, and in cautioning our readers how 
to avoid it. Since then, deaths from Trichina have been 
sufficiently numerous to excite general attention, and 
those journals who accused us of making a “ sensation ” 
have been obliged to record the facts. A number of 
cases have occurred the past winter. Near Rome, N. Y., 
three died and five were dangerously ill, all in one family. 
In New York several in one boarding-house were made 
severely ill, and sent to different hospitals. Two died, 
two others are very sick, and the fate of the others is 
not known. The last case we know about from one of 
the physicians, and saw the parasites in a fragment of 
the muscle. All these cases are traceable to the use of 
raw ham and raw smoked sausage. Those who eat pork 
thoroughly cooked need have no fear of Trichina, even 
should they be present, but let those who will cat it raw, 
even though it be salted or smoked, or both, know that 
they do it at the risk of their lives. 
Jditorial,—Mr. A. S. Fuller withdraws from 
the editorial charge of the Whitlock Exposition Recorder. 
Music should everywhere be a household in- 
stitution ; scarcely anything can equal it for giving pleas- 
ure and refinement and making home attractive. He who 
brings it within the reach of all is a public benefactor, 
and such we name Mr. B. W. Hitchcock, who is publish- 
ing the popular songs, etc., at only 5 ceuts per copy, 
neatly printed and arranged for the piano, etc. Who 
wouldn't sing and play, when it cests only half a dime ? 





Southern Pomologists.—Col. Marshall 
P. Wilder and a party of pomological friends, on their 
return from a tour through the Southern States as far as 
Florida, report the fruit-growers there as being as wide- 
awake and enthusiastic asever. A large attendance from 
the South is expected at the meeting in Philadelphia in 
September. 
thorough revision. The matter will be facilitated if those 
who have any suggestions to make will communicate 
with the Secretary, F. R. Elliott, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Breck’s Book of Flowers.—Mr. 
Breck isa gentleman who has grown gray among his 
flowers, but he talks about them with the enthusiasm of 
youth, tempered by mature experience. No work is better 
suited to those who wish to beautify their homes with a 
garden. Mr. B. tells of his failures as well as his suc- 
cesses, and allin that familiar way that is so pleasing to 
the novice. Price by mail, $1.7. 

Death of Willie Judd. — Mr. Judd 
suffered a great bereavement on Feb. 22, in the death of 
his eldest living son, William Orange, aged 18. (He had 
previously buried three eldest sons). The disease was a 
very unusual one, originally caused by some slight ob- 
struction of the vermiform appendage of the colon, prob- 
ably a small fruit seed, which resulted in general peri- 
tonitis. Even this almost always incurable disease, 
treated by the highest medical skill that New York could 
furnish, was ultimately conquered, but, asa result, a deep- 
seated abscess was formed which no human skill could 
reach, and after twenty-five days of intense suffering the 
strong physical frame wasted away. Willie was avery 
promising boy, having been favored with robust health 
and physical development, as well as a remarkably matur- 
ed mind for one of his years. He had an extensive collec- 
tion of coins, gathered abroad by himself, iucluding over 
200 ancient Roman coins, some of them dating back 
prior to the Christian era, With these and their history 
he had made himself quite familiar. His portfolio and 
scrap-book contain many compositions and notes of 
travel that would do credit to an adult mind. His manly, 
and courteous deportment and kindness of heart will 
long be remembered by those who have seen him fre- 
quently at the Office, and by his schoolmates. One of 
the most consolatory memories to the bereaved parents is 
the fact that for full four years he had been a constant 
attendant upon the church communion, and a thorough 
Christian, and that he died, as he lived, confident of his 
eternal salvation through Christ. The design of Provi- 
dence in removing one so promising for future usefulness 
is inexplicable to human understanding, but His ways 
are not our ways, and ‘‘He docth all things well.” B, 





Good Books.—On page 149 of this number 
is a list of Rural Books offered by our Publishers. Both 
interest and profit will be found in these volumes. We 
have room to call special attention to only a few of them. 
The “Small Fruit Culturist,” by A. 8, Fuller, is a beanti- 
fully illustrated work, wholly devoted to small fruits. 
It was prepared to mect the wants of that rapidly increas- 
ing class, who, while they would gladly avail themselves 
of the results of experiments and observations of culti- 
vators, have heretofore been unable to do so, because 
that information has been scattered through a thousand 
volumes, inaccessible to them, This book can be had 





The fruit lists for the Southern States need . 
| Way.—Emery must have been away and left the boys to 
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for only $1.50. The “ Grape Culturist” is another book 
by the same well-known author, and is the most practi- 
cal work on the culture of the Hardy Grapes, with over 
one hundred excellent engravings. Price, $1.50. “‘ Gar- 
dening for the South,” by the late Wm. N. White, of 
Athens, Ga., is an admirable treatise on gardening in 
general, as well as at the South in particular, and will 
rank among the best horticultural works of the day. 
Price, $2.00. ‘“Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping” 
may be had for $1.50, and contains the results of thirty- 
five years of successful experience, with full, plain, and 
practical directions for all details of Bee Culture. But 
our readers will select for themselves from among the 
many valuable books to be found in the list. 





Gardening for Profit — Practical 
Floriculture, — These two works, by Mr. Peter 
Iienderson, are valuable additions to that style of horti- 
cultural literature that was commenced by Faller in his 
Grape Culturist—a cutting loose from foreign authorities, 
and presenting the author’s own way of doing things, in 
plain language, and without any ‘‘ secrets’? held in re- 
serve. The first book by Mr. Henderson, Gardening for 
Profit, so completely meta great want, that its sale is some- 
thing astonishing. The second work, Practical Floricul- 
ture, is to the flower grower what the other is to the 
grower of vegetables, and meets with a hearty accept- 
ance. Aside from being gratified at a pecuniary success, 
the publishers feel pleased that they have been able to 
present the public with works so thoroughly practical 
and useful, as well as thoroughly American in the treat- 
ment of their subjects. Price, $1.50 each, by mail. 





Cornell University.—We learn that the 
Hon. John Stanton Gould has been appointed Professor 
of Agriculture at the Cornell University. 


The Prairie Farmer in a Bad 
keep shop ; at least we judged so on secing an engraving 
from one of our books—well, say appropriated withont a 
We are accustomed to such treatment 
from ‘* one-horse”’’ papers, but in a journal so able and 
usually so courteous as the Prairie Farmer, we do not 
look for it, and are quite sure it was done by some one who 
did not know the custom with all respectable journals. 


The Potato; Origin, Uses, Dis- 
eases, etc., is the title of a pamphlet by the Rev. W. 
T. Wylie, Newcastle, Pa. 
est his parishioners in improved methods of culture, has 
published this little hand-book, and offers $100 as a prize 
for the best essay on potato culture. The essays are 
to be sent to B. K. Bliss & Son, 41 Park Row, New 
York, before July 1st, 1869. Price of pamphlet, 20 cents, 








The Early Rose in England.— 
Shirley Hibbard, editor of the excellent Gardener's 
Magazine, and an authority on Potatoes, says of the 
Early Rose: ‘‘A fine potato on the table, a good color, a 
most delicate texture, and the flavor equal to that of the 
old Ash-leaved Kidney, perhaps even superior to that 
standard of high quality.” 





How Horticulture is Encouraged 
in Boston.—Josiah Stickney, Esq., gives $12,000 in 
trust to the Mass. Hort. Society for thirty years, the income 
to be devoted to increasing the library of the Society. 
It is a pleasant little way those Boston * princes ” have. 





Osage Orange Seed.—‘ Hedge Fence.” 
See page 21, January, for directions to sprout seeds. A 
correspondent, whose letter is not at hand, says that seeds 
that have remained in the ball all winter, if planted as 
soon as washed out, will grow without being sprouted. 





Moore’s Rural and the Farmers’ 
Club.—Moore’s Rural New Yorker came to N, Y. City 
a few months ago, which was in obedience to the laws 
of gravitation ; it at once wonderfully improved in matter 
and manner, which shows the effects of getting into good 
company, but—alas, that it is necessary to mingle blame 
with our praise!—it speaks slightingly of the Farmers’ 
Club. We have in our day good-naturedly poked fun at 
this remarkable assemblage, but we never were half so 
severe as the Rural, It has been a notion of ours that 
the Club was kept up in good part for our amusement. 
Now, Mr. Rural, don’t try to annihilate it. Who knows 
what the farmers withont farms, doctors without patients, 
and reporters without anything to report, would do if 
they could not get together once a week and “ babble o’ 
green fields * and cancer cures ? 

Foreign Help.—“ Subscriber,” Waterford, 
Va. Address the Commissioners of Emigration, Castle 
Garden, N. Y. If it is desired to engage a number of 
persons, visit Castle Garden and do the business yourself. 


Mr. W. with a view to inter- ; 
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Breeding of Fur-bearing Ani- 
mals.—‘J. E. S.,” Bridgeport, Conn. We entertain 
no doubts as to the possibility of profit—nay, its cer- 
tainty—under favorable conditions. Rabbits are bred so 
as to bring in a very fair income in England, both their 
flesh and fur contributing to the result. Where fish ofial 
is abundant, we believe that Cais in large numbers have 
been bred profitably, solely for their fur,—the varie- 
ties chosen being, of course, those whose fur brings the 
highest price, namely : clear gray ones, with dark, tiger- 
like bands, and black ones. A variety of food would 
doubtless be desirable, but butcher's offal and fish of 
some kind are most acceptable to the animals. We 
know nothing of the particulars of this curious branch 
of industry, but would be glad of practical hints. A 
statement about a Méinkery in the central part of the State 
of New York has gone the rounds of the papers. The 
attempt was on a rather limited scale, but we see no rea- 
son why the effort to breed minks should not suceeed. 





Domesticating Woodcock and 
Snipe is done in England, as a matter of fancy rather 
than of profit. The young ones,-when captured, are 
stuffed with worms, in order to teach them to eat, the 
worms being put in at the side of the mouth, and crowd- 
ed down with a feather. As they get older, they will eat 
live worms from a shallow vessel, covered slightly with 
mud. One wing must be clipped, if the birds are to be 
kept in confinement, or they would surely escape. 





Horses and Cows may be Kept in 
the Same Stable without the least injury to either. 
The inquiries from different parts of the country we have 
received on the subject, though once answered, seem to 
demand another response, and we here add our most 
positive assurance to the above simple statement. 


Hens Eating their Eggs.—k. B. Staf- 
ford asks how to break hens of eating their eggs. Supply 
plenty of finely pounded oyster shells, or, if these are not 
handy, provide bones ; besides, some pork scrap cake dai- 
ly. Give at the same time an abundance of wheat screen- 
ings or other grain, and good, soft, secret nests. Allow 
no eggs to freeze, use artificial nest-eggs, and remove 
all eggs daily. Hens learn this from finding broken eggs. 





Gapes in Chickens.—<Anderson Campbell, 
of Tennessee, writes the American Agriculturist that he 
finds from experience that by changing roosters every 
year, getting them from stock not akin to the hens, he is 
not troubled with gapes. Whether this is a preventive 
of gapes or not, there can be no doubt of the advantage 
of introducing new blood into the poultry yard, especially 
if care is used to get thoroughbred roosters of the best 
kinds. Stock from such is better able to resist disease 
of all kinds, than that from closely related progenitors. 





Sending Chickens to the Rocky 
Mountains,.—Mrs. J. A. Shreve, of Denver, Col., has 
received by express a trio of Brahmas in good order from 
G. H. Leavitt. The express messenger reported encount- 
ering a temperature of twelve degrees below zero on the 
plains. Provision was made for a supply of food and wa- 
ter. The fowls were sixteen days on the trip, and the 
express charges were $25 from New York to Denver. 
This is the first importation of Asiatic fowls to the Rocky 
Mountain States we have heard of. The natural way to 
get stock of these breeds on the Western coast would 
seem to be to bring them across the Pacific, though by this 
means few are obtained of superior quality, unless select- 
ed by a poultry fancier on the ground. 





Curculio.—“ J. H. H.,” Delphi, Ind. The 
Carculio is able to fly, though it may sometimes prefer to 
climb. A pretty full account of the insect is given in the 


Agriculturist for May, 1864. 


Cabbage Caterpillars.—G. W. Grant, 
Oceana Co., Mich. We cannot tell, without a de- 
scription, which ‘‘ worm” it is that injures the cabbages. 
Try trapping; if salt, lime, and plaster have failed. 
Break off a cabbage-leaf and lay it over the head at night ; 
the worms will go under this for shelter, and may be de- 
stroyed early in the morning. A coop of chickens will 
help keep them in check. 

Painting a Barn.—J. Maught, Frederick 
Co., Md. The sooner a barn or any wooden building is 
painted after its erection, the better. It ought to havea 
priming coat before the scaffolding is taken down, 
and after that it may be left six months, if necessary. 
This coat should be of good boiled oil, thinned with a 
little turpentine or benzine, to make it work easily. It is 
unnecessary for the priming to have much body. As 
soon as this is dry, or later, if more convenient, we may 
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paint the building. Pure white lead is the best and 
cheapest paint that hasan enduring color. (The most 
lasting is black paint ; lamp-black in oil, or coal tar as- 
phaltum dissolved in benzine makes a very lasting black 
paint.) White paint may be tinted of any color, and a 
barn should never be painted white. By taking a little 
pains, some pleasant neutral tint may easily be formed, 
which will harmonize with the landscape. To choose a 
color, go to a spot where the soil is not dark and peaty, (it 
matters not whether it be clayey or randy) tear up a sod, 
let the earth dry, and take that for the color of the barn ; 
wet it, and take that for the color of the door and window 
casings, cornice, and corner strips. The house should be 
decidedly lighter than the barn, and usually of a warmer 
tint, that is, inclining a little more towards red and yel- 
low than towards blue. Blues, bluish-greens, and grays, 
are “cold” colors. Distinct yellows, reds, pinks, or 
blues, are horrible; cream and straw colors are almost as 
bad, but are easily modified with a dash of brown to very 
agreeable light, warm, stone colors. Browns are pretty, 
if neither too dark nor too red. Grays are cold, and 
should be warmed with brown or yellow ochre. Neither 
dwellings nor barns should be darker than the surface of 
fresh-plowed ground where they stand, unless of stone. 





A Conundrum.—“ We desire you to answer 
the following: We were driving two horses close along 
by a ditch or ravine, perhaps eight feetdeep. One of the 
horses gave the other a jostle which threw him off his 
balance, and he fell into the ditch, back down, heels up, 
and he fitted in the ravine so nicely that it was impossible 
for him to get out. We were twelve and fourteen years 
old, and six miles from home. What would you have 
done in such a case? Please answer.—AN E@ypTian."’ 
The 12-year-old should have held the other horse. The 


| 14-year-old should have unbuckled the harness of the one 


that was down, made a rope fast to the shank of the un- 
der hind leg, hitched his mate to it, and started up— 
If that wouldn’t do, he should have gone for help. 


Stone Lime vs. Shhell.—‘ A. B.’’, Syra- 
cuse, wishes to know which is the better for the land, 
shell or stone lime.—Oyster-shell lime contains about 
one per cent of phosphate of lime, and is generally con- 
sidered better than the lime made from marble or lime- 
stone. The latter is used extensively in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, because it is the most accessible. All 
the shells on the shore, if burned, would not meet the 
wants of these sections. Either isa good application, and 
ought to be much more generally used. Stone lime con- 
taining a large proportion of magnesia should be avoided. 





‘'Ehe Edea of Underdraining is 
New to Me.*—So writes a Tennessee correspondent 
of the Agriculturist, and he would like to receive further 
instructions. We shall have much to say in the future, as 
in the past, on this important branch of farming. In the 
meantime he should get Waring’s Draining for Profit and 
for Health, and if there is any thing he does not under 
stand we will do all we can to throw light on the point. 





The Chemical News is a republication 
of the English periodical of the same name, with an Amer- 
ican addition. It is of great value to all who would keep 
posted as to the progress of chemical science. 





Refuse of the Rendering Vats.— 
‘**T can get a hundred loads of the refuse from the steam- 
tank of a slaughtering house, but the stench is distress- 
ing to my neighbors. How can I cart it without of- 
fense ?*°—So writes an Indiana correspondent. This is 
probably the solid or partly solid residue, after the 
‘**soup ” has drained off, the whole solid and liquid mass 
having been thrown out into a heap. It decomposes very 
rapidly, and must either be composted, dried upon the 
spot, or carted away. To cart it in its decomposing staie, 
without at least partial deodorization, is impossible. 
Gypsum would absorb ammonia if scattered liberally 
over the top of the cart, but would not destroy the efflu- 
via. If the mass be solid enough to sustain a covering 
of two or three inches of dry earth, thrown upon it after 
it isin the tight box-cart or wagon, this would be effi- 
cient. The fresh material might be mixed with lime 
without loss, provided it were to be composted with earth 
or peat, or put into the soil before a great while. If 
the fresh refuse is very liquid, it might pay to move it in 
tight hogsheads or boxes, without attempting to deodor- 
ize it. Why not hire half an acre of land, and compost 
it thoroughly, somewhere near the slaughter-house ? 





The Illustrated Register of Rural 
Affairs for 1869. By J. J. Thomas, Albany. 
Luther Tucker & Son. By some oversight this Annual 
was not noticed at its appearance some months ago. Our 
appreciation of this admirable scries is shown by our 
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keeping it on our book list. Whatever bears the 
of John J. Thomas is sure to be good, and this 
Register is no exception. <A series of these Annnai 
capital thing to have in one’s library, 





Sugar im Louisiana.—‘A. B, B.” writes 
from New Orleans: ‘‘ We are learning much from the 
North now even about our own peculiar crops, for your 
Western small sugar mills and evaporators are revolu- 
tionizing the sugar culture, which it was once thought 
only the very rich could undertake.” 

Prickly Pear.—“P.” says: “In your jp. 
teresting account of the Cactus famiiy in the January 
number you failed to notice one very valuable property 
of the plant, viz.: if the leaves are bruised and placed in 
the kettles used in rendering tallow or lard, it will cause 
the candles made out of the same to be hard and firm eyen 
in summer time.”’ 





Special Fertilizer for Potatoes,— 
“FW. B.,” of Edenton, N. C., asks: ‘‘Can you advise 
me that within your own knowledge, you have known 8 
bushels of ashes, 6 of lime, 4 of plaster, and 2 of salt, to 
the acre to be applied to Irish potatoes with success 7° 
We have never uscd these articles mixed in these propor- 
tions for this crop, but have used them all separately. We 
have no doubt that the mixture is a good one, and that it 
will produce very marked effects upon this or any of the 
hoed crops. A half a ton of muck or peat composted 
with the mixture, and afterwards mixed with 100 pounds 
of Peruvian guano, would improve it. 

Starch Mills.—In Northern New Hamp- 
shire, remote from railroads and markets, starch making 
is profitable. Thereabouts, there are said to be forty 
starch factories, cach turning out fifty tons a year of 
prime starch, worth $150 a ton. <A half million bushels 
of potatoes makes 2,000 tons of starch, which sells for 
about $300,000. Thus the community realizes 60c. per 
bushel for the potatoes. The farmer’s share is, of course, 
tauch less, in cash, but he is benefited by having the 
manufacture going on in his vicinity. 





Soils and Wrees.—“G. W.G.” Ifanursery 
tree is well grown, has good roots, and well-ripened wood, 
we should not care whether it was produced on a sandy 
soil or a clayey one. 





Food and Freight.—Mr. Josiah Quincy 
argues ably before the Social Science Association 
against railroad monopolies, and high freight tariffs. In 
some parts of Maine the high price of food caused sufter- 
ing, while in Minnesota corn was 50c. per bushel. Ought 
the freight charges on breadstuffs to be established by 
law? This is contrary to the spirit of our institutions, 
Will the establishment of new lines of railroad cure the 
Ask the President of the New York Central. 





evil? 





Aduiteraied.—F. G. C.,” 
Dunham, Ct., writes: ‘‘I want to purchase some extra 
feed for my cattle this spring. Is there any security for 
the purity of oil-cake ?’”’—There is none but the character 
of the dealer of whom you purchase it. We have not 
heard any complaint of adulteration in this country, but 
it is quite common in England, where it is much more 
extensively used. The singular fact that we can buy in 
New York City meal supposed to be pure at just about 
the same or even at a lower price than we can buy the 
unground cake leads people to suspect fraud, but we 
think it is because only the hard, whole cake is used for 
shipping, while the broken or soft cake of equally good 
quality is ground for consumption in this country. 


Oilecake 


Field Peas.—‘J. L.,” Washington Co., Il. 
Your ‘“ peas” are beans of some variety which we do not 
recognize. Several are cultivated in the South which are 
not known to the books. We advertise only in our ad- 
vertising columns; your stock of seed is too small for 
you to offer it for sale as proposed. 





Natural Inarching often occurs. “J. 
E. E.,” of Gettysburgh, O., sends us a specimen from a 
white oak and red oak which had formed a perfect union. 

A National Potato Growers’ Con- 
vention.—L. D. S., Huron, 0., suggests: ‘‘ We have 
Grape Growers’ Conventions, Poultry Shows, Strawberry 
Shows, Squash Exhibitions, ete. Why not call together 
the potato growers of this country, so that all may be 
benefited by the experience of eachone? It would save 
auch trouble and confusion if potato growers could get 
together and agree upon the proper name of each variety 
of potato; then we should not have ‘Shakers’ Fancy’ 
under twenty different local names, as it now is, 
‘ Early Buckeye’ with adozen: local names, and so on,” 
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The * Hien Fever.?*—Why should not 
have the “hen fever?” The hens are happily 
free from it. From Christmas time to near spring, Sresh 
laid eggs are worth three to six cents each—40 to 69 cts. 
per dozen—and rarcly less than $3.00 per hundred. From 
May to September, * Broilers,” that is, fuli-fledged chick- 
ens that will weigh one to two pounds each, and usually 
three pounds to the pair, will sell for $1.00 to $2.00 a pair, 
alive, which is quite as much as we used to pay for 
sucking pigs for roasters. The demand for eggs is insa- 
tiable. The“ transactions” in this city alone are estima- 
ted to amount to some $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 per month ~ 
and during the cool weather from September to April, 
the sales in the dead fowl market, not exclusively chick- 
ens, however, probably exceed those figures. The value 
ofpoultry-yard products in the whole country is said to be 
not less than $100,000,000 a year. The best breeds for 
eggs are not the best as winter layers. The best for 
flesh are not the best for eggs, nor are those which quick- 
ly attain marketable size the best for fattening for the 
fall and winter market. The most beautiful fowls are 
found among those famous as layers, yet this class in- 
cludes also the homeliest. Each breed has its uses, each 
has its fanciers, some are in fashion now, others will be 
two years hence. Fowls which sell for $100 or $2004 
pair are not rare. These are the phases and symptoms 
of the hen fever: the cure, a liberal investment in hens. 


people 


Fowls—In-and-in Breeding.— Gco. 
C. Van Allen, Henry Co., Iowa. The subject of in-and-in 
breeding cannot be briefly discussed. In the writer's 
opinion, you may, without fear of deteriorating your 
stock, breed the old cock to his own pullets as long as he 
is vigorous; and, probably, selecting every year one or 
two of the very finest cockerels, use them also, keeping 
the best pullets with the old cock for your breeding stock 
of each year. After he dics, or is too old, you will need 
fresh blood, and of course you will try to get a cocka 
little better in size, form, and markings, than any 
thing you have in your own yard, and you can afford to 
pay a good price for a pair or trio of such birds, 





Buying and Selling Eggs for 
Hatching.—A hen will Jay during the best season for 
raising chickens about three dozen eggs. If the hen is 
ayaluable one, and any of the eggs are sold, the owner 
knows he is likely to sell chickens which may, if well 
cared for, win prizes away from his own. Hence he is 
perfectly right in putting a high price upon them. Itis 
reckoned that the eggs a hen laysin the spring are worth 
as much as she is herself. A choice breeding hen of any 
breed, such as a discriminating fancier is willing to breed 
from, is worth $8 to $10, usually ; hence $3.00 a dozen for 
eggs is reasonable. It is safe to calculate that not over 
80 per cent of eggs that are sent 300 miles by express will 
hatch. It is good luck if out of a setting a trio or pair of 
good fowls are obtained. Sometimes all hatch, some- 
times none. The packing has much to do with success. 
The best way is to wrap cach egg in paper, laying them 
in a box with cotton or tow, closely packed, not allow- 
ing the eggs to come near the sides of the box any- 
where. If an egg be broken, it is the packer’s fault; 
if it be jarred, it is probably the fault of the expressmen. 
There is no redress unless obvious violence to the 
box shows inexcusable carelessness of the carrier. 





Mouse Building Questions.—Many 
letters, concerning minor points, have been received 
respecting the houses described last month, from those 
now building dwellings for themselves. We answer 
these letters together: The Tank, X,is made with top 
and bottom frame of 3x6-inch pine, cased or lined with 
tongued and grooved pine plank—the side planks set per- 
pendicular—planed side ont in front. It is lined with 
heavy sheet lead, with plumber’s “ tacks’ at several 
points around the sides, to keep the lead from settling 
down. On three sides it is protected, first by the brick fill- 
ing in, between the wall studding of the house, and then 
by double lath and plastering, with an inch space be- 
tween each coating. Heavy studding from the ground up 
supports the great weight. The whole is covered, having 
a trap-door on hinges; the front has ornamented panels 
and mouldings....The filtering cistern is 414 feet deep, 
and 4% feet in diameter, with brick center partition hav- 
ing several holes at the base. The receiving side is filled 
with alternate layers of 2 to 3 inches of charcoal (at 
the bottom), then thoroughly washed gravel, and coarse 
sand, ending with gravel at the top—giving 31% feet of 
filtering material, and a free space at the top. As the 
rain water falls pure, the chief object of a filter is to take 
out dust and leaves lodging on the roof....The Oriental 
furnace is “24-inch,” from J. E. Liddle, 250 Water 
Street, New York City....The wall studding is 4 inches 
thick, and the filling, brick on edge, leaving 34-inch space 
oneach side. The siding is of 1-inch board. The filling 
is carried up to the roof. The walls thus have ¢wo air 





spaces, an inch board, and the plastering, which give a 
very effective protection against cold and dampness.... 
The working plans and specifications in full, asked for by 
several, would occupy too much of our space. Any 
items of this kind, in part or in full, will be cheerfully 
furnished by the builder, Mr. John Donald, Flushing, N. 
Y., at the bare cost of time and labor required to prepare 
what may be wanted by any one....We shall from time 
to time furnish plans of cheap. houses, as we have done 
in past years, although it is often difficult to get common- 
sense plans from architects, who are usually too apt to 
consult style at the expense of convenience. It is no 
small matter to combine the two well. The following 
numbers of the American Agriculturist contain plans 
and hints on smaller houses: May and October, 1859; 
March, 1860; April, 1861; September and December, 
1863; April and July, 1864; February, March, and June, 
1865; February, 1866; January, February, and March, 
1867. For more expensive houses see Feb., 1859; Feb. 
and December, 1860; March, 1867. (These and other 
single back numbers are sent post-paid for 15 cents each). 


Hydraulic Rams.—Mr. Finning, of River- 
head, asks about the use of hydraulic rams, to throw 
spring water to farm buildings on elevated ground. He 
desires to convey the water abont 25 rods toa level 100 
feet above the spring, and asks howit should be arranged, 
what material is required, what the cost would be, etc. 
It may be stated, in general terms, that for so high a lift 
alarge pipe should be used to lessen the friction, and 
that the drive-pipe should have a length of about 40 feet, 
and a fall, if possible, of 10 feet, although even 5 or 6 will 
answer. Probably it will not be possible to throw up 
more than one-tenth of the flow of the spring, the other 
nine-tenths being wasted. We should recommend, for 
such severe work as this, two medium-sized rams work- 
ing in connection with the same drive-pipe, believing 
that the strain will be much less than upon a larger ma- 
chine, and the cost not materially greater. As to the 
pipe, it would probably be best to use for the first 50 feet 
of elevation one-inch iron gas pipe, and for the remain- 
der of the lift, as being cheaper, one-and-one-half-inch 
wooden pipe, such as is made at Elmira, New York. In 
addition to the cheapness, the extra size would make the 
flow somewhat more easy. If the hight is less than 100 
feet, the amount of gas pipe may be reduced; if not 
more than 50 feet, it need not be used at all. Rams may 
be purchased in New York City. The cost depends upon 
the size and outfit of pipe. The American Agriculturist for 
Noy., 1858, contains a lengthy article, with illustrations. 


Irrigation.—‘M.,” of Monticello, Arkan- 
gas, asks directions for irrigating a cultivated garden 
with a living spring, situated 150 yards distant, and 15 
or 20 fect higher than the garden ground. The water 
may be brought through an open ditch to the highest 
point of the garden, where there should be a small reser- 
voir having a copious outlet away from the garden, so that 
surplus water will flow off without doing harm. The 
reservoir should have, just at the level of the ground, one 
or two small openings, through which to discharge, at 
the will of the operator, a small quantity of water. It 
will be better to distribute the water, if the land can pos- 
sibly be so graded as to receive it, by a gentle flow over 
the banks of small ditches. The most satisfactory, as 
well as the cheapest means for discharging the water 
from these ditches, is by simply opening their banks with 
a hoe, so as to allow asmall stream tobe discharged at 
each point from which it is desired to take the water. 
The ditches themselves should be accurately leveled, and 
should remain permanently undisturbed. All the rest 
may be easily done by the gardener himself, whenever 
watering is necessary. This is the system that has been 
adopted in the very extensive experiments with the sew- 
age water of the city of London, it being found much 
cheaper, and in all respects much more satisfactory than 
any complicated system of pipes and movable gutters. 
Hydropults and water engines, with the pipes and hose 
that their use requires, are expensive and troublesome ; 
and he must be a persistent man in whose garden they 
would not very carly fall into disuse. 





The Eclipse and the Corn Crop.— 
A good many honest souls really believe that there will 
be a short corn crop because there will be an eclipse of 
the sun next August. We cannot prove that there will 
be a good crop, but these are facts. The moon will cut 
off the light of the sun partly, for less than half a day, 
because it will be exactly between the sun and the earth. 
Once in every month the moon always comes near the 
same relative position, and almost every year it eclipses 
the sun tosome part of theearth. The only difference be- 
tween this year and any other is, therefore, that the corn 
crop, and every other, will get perhaps a quarter of a day's 
less sunshine than if the eclipse did not occur. The sun 
and moon, separately and conjointly, influence the tides; 





perhaps, also, aerial tides and storms, and the weather 
somewhat. They may, or may not. Somebody 

80; but it is no guess-work to say that the eclipse will 
in no way affect the corn crop. for good or ill. 





Gy psumn is Sulphate of Lime—Plaster,or Land 
Plaster. It is sometimes confounded with Plaster of 


. Paris, which is made from ground gypsum by heating it. 


This drives off water, and reduces it from a granular con- 
dition to that of an impalpable powder. Gypsum is the 
best name for the agricultural article, for it is not in con- 
dition to be used as plaster, and no confusion can occur. 





Gypsum om Clover.—Gypsum seems 
never to come amiss to clover. Early spring is a favora- 
ble time toapplyit. A good time is just after mowing. 
Vv 

Liquid Manure.—In ordinary use, this 
term applies to all manures in solution in water, and not 
to urine alone. The application of dung to the land may 
be most economically effected by spreading it on the sur- 
face, when its soluble parts will become liquid manure 
during the first heavy rain, and the whole of it must be 
dissolved before the plants receive it. The dissolving of 
the manures of the stable and their distribution by means 
of solution in water is troublesome, but there isno donbt 
that when judiciously used such dissolved manures are 
the best of all applications for grass lands. The amount 
of water required for sewage irrigation is something 
fabulous. Atthe London sewage farm nearly 300,000 dons 
were applied in a single season to 50 acres of land. - 








Muck.—The best way for “Tyro” to convince 
his ‘‘man”™ of the value of muck is, to compel him to 
use it. The plan suggested of mixing it with the liquid 
and solid droppings of the animals in a concreted cellar, 
there to be worked over by hogs, is the best, .Some 
muck, when properly prepared, is worth as much as sta- 
ble manure,—some is not worth nearly so much,—but all 
swamp muck is worth using, and the simple fact that it 
dilutes the manure, and gives a greater bulk of material 
which may be more evenly distributed over the ground 
is, of itself, almost enough to make its use profitable, 

Manure from the Cattle Cars.—A 
farmer who receives annually many car loads of manure 
from the cars on which live-stock are transported to 
market, asks if there is any danger of his stock taking 
disease from it. We are nota little startled by the ques- 
tion, as the fact is,there is danger. No great danger, 
perhaps, because the great proportion of cattle, sheep, 
and hogs which come to market are sound, and of those 
which are not, very few are diseased in such a way that 
their droppings could cause disease in other animals; 
but there is some risk. Such manure ought to be at once 
well composted with muck or soil, before it is put where 
cattle can graze over the land where it is applied, or stand, 
lic, or work over it. With horses there is. no danger. 

Canada Farming—Peas instead 
of Corn,.—Henry Strange, of County Wellington, Ont., 
puts Canadian farming in a ‘nutshell’? when he writes: 
‘Nearly all the best farmers here devote themselves ex- 
clusively to raising fine cattle and sheep, and fattening 
them in the most profitable manner; hence turnips are in- 
dispensable, and corn unnecessary, peas taking its place.” 





Is it Well ?—‘‘Is it well to mix cow’s feed 
with theirown milk ?”’—Yes. Why not? Milkis as good 
feed for cows as for pigs; and a cow will often suck her- 
self if she can, and no harm ever came of it, to our 
knowledge, except the loss of the milk. 





Sassafras and Saw-Brier.—G. A. 
Gowin, Chicamauga Co., Tenn., writes, that the sandy 
soils thereabouts are infested with sassafras sprouts and 
** saw-briers,”’ which are very hard to kill, and asks how 
to destroy them. The only way is to keep the ground 
fallow one year, plowing and harrowing it so often that 
neither has any chance to dreathe. If thoroughly done, 
one season will finish the sassafras, according to our ex- 
perience, and we presume the brier would go too, 





Roofing Materials.—“E.W.” (no address 
given) has 12,000 square feet of roof to cover, and asks 
which is best—Plastic Slate, Asbestos, Gravel, or Tin. 
We think the Asbestos roofing the best of those, having 
a basis of coal tar; the gravel is immensely heavy, but 
good if well applied. The tin excellent, and safest of 
all, if kept well painted, and not used as a promenade. 

Increasing Pasture Lands.—“Tyro.” 
Rather than add more acres of pasture to the little farm, 
ereating a greater demand for manure, it will be better 
to make the pasture aiready in use as rich as possible, 
and then cut for feeding in the barn, instead of pasturing. 
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Soil for Barley.—“ What is the best soil 
for barley, and what is the usual amount of seed per 
acre?”--A rather light sandy loam, provided it is rich 
enough, is best for barley. The crop can be got in carly, 
and it makes a fair growth before the drouth sets in. 
But if the land is poor, the crop suffers greatly from 
drouth on a sandy soil, and is frequently not worth har- 
vesting. And the same is truc on a wet, cloddy, heavy 
soil, that is not half worked. But on a well-drained, 
thoroughly worked clay loam, we usually get the best 
barley, simply because such soils are naturally richer 
than light land. If the sandy loam was equally rich in 
available plant-food, the barley would be equally good— 
and we think better. If sown with a drill, on good land, 
2 bushels is sufficient; we have had a good crop from 13% 
bushels, but prefer more than 2 bushels rather than less. 


en 
Bee Items.—By VM. Quinby. 


—_— @——— 
Starting an Apiary.—Some one writes: 
“Why not tell people who have never kept bees how to 
start ?”"—This is what I have been doing for the last fif- 
teen years, and now there is a class advanced to ** Fourth 
Reader,” and anxiously waiting for the “ Fifth.’ These 
must be kept along, and at the same time the primary 
elass duly cared for. The first thing for beginners to do 
is, to procure some reliable work on the natural history 
and management of the bec, study it thoroughly, and 
come to an understanding, if possible, of what a swarm 
of bees will do under all circumstances. There is very 
much spurious teaching and miserable guess-work in in- 
structions concerning the apiary. The man who writes 
without experience of his own, giving only what others 
have said, will copy an error as readily as truth. Or 
sometimes a person interested in some particular point 
in a bec-hive will so distort the truth, that it is hardly 
to be recognized. When a correct knowledge of the 
fandamental principles of bee-keeping has been acquired 
by careful study, the next thing is to get a hive or two of 
bees ; if in movable combs, all the better. Obtain them, 
if possible, of some reliable person,-one who knows 
what he is selling, and at the same time will not take 
pay for a worthless article. Bees in the box hive are 
more uncertain than other stock. Noman can guarantee 
the future prosperity of any hive after it passes beyond 
hiscontrol. In purchasing stocks, reject the very heavy, 
and very light. A large number of bees is more desira- 
ble than heavy stores—especially at this season of the 
year. Locate them on the summer stand at once. If 
moved afterward, lect it be for two or three miles. Moy- 
ing short distances in the apiary is bad. Place the 
stands six to ten feet apart. Recent observations in re- 
gard to tho spread of diseased brood dictates a greater 
distance between stands than formerly recommended. 
Provide hives for the swarms, and if you have not al- 
ready movable combs, with proper study you should by 
this time be sufficiently well informed to desire them in 
some form. I will not now recapitulate the advantages 
of movable combs, nor describe the method of transfer- 
ring combs, but will say it is a paying investment as soon 
as the advantages are comprehended. That the tyro may 
have confidence in his operations among the bees, he 
may want to keep them from his face and hand:—from 
his face by a bee-veil, such as described in ‘* Bee-keep- 
ing,” page 227—from his hands by thick woolen or rub- 
ber gloves. Any one who expects to do much among 
bees should learn to handle things ‘* without mittens,” 
until he finds out that a bee sting is not “killing.” 
After preparing a veil according to the directions referred 
to, punch the pith out of a piece of elder or other pithy 
wood, ten inches long, or bore with a slender gimlet 
through a suitable stick of wood, and insert this tube In 
the wire cloth opposite the mouth, by which it is to be 
held when it is desirable to use smoke to pacify the bees. 
Hard wood, nearly rotten, sawed or split into pieces an 
inch square, makes the cheapest smoke. Have it thor- 
oughly dry, ignite one end, and blow the smoke in any 
desired direction on any demonstrations of anger. 


The Bee Malady Again.—R. M. Argo, 
Lowell, Kentucky, says: ‘Since writing you a few 
weeks since, I find the malady is far worse than I then 
thought, all over the State. I believe that by the 1st of 
April, about all will be gone. Strange to say, my bees 
are all right to this time, also those of four of my neigh- 
bors, that were attended to under my directions. I am 
asked to account for it, but cannot, and I write to you for 
Your opinion and advice. Tho bees did not starve; both 
honey and pollen are left—from fifty to seventy-five pounds 
in each hive. Some say it is cholera, others that poison 
honey was gathered last fall. Why did it not attack my 
bees, and those put up under my direction? I would 
here remark that mine were all fed last fall on sugar 
(coffee). Some think they were saved because they 
were fed, others that they escaped because they were 
Italians; in proof of which latter view, James Adams, 
eighteen miles from here, has ten Italian colonics all 








right, while the black bees are all gone. It was my 
opinion last fall, as well as that of others, that bees 
would starve; that is why I fed mine. But they have 
died from a far different cause.”"—It was suggested in a 
previous number that the malady has continued to spread 
by the bees taking the honey from hives in which the 
bees were all dead. Mr. Argo’s bees were ‘ put up,” and 
having had no ehance to obtain such honey, escaped. 
From fifty to seventy-five pounds of honey were often 
left, when it had been supposed there was danger of starv- 
ing. On the theory advanced, this case could be account- 
ed for by supposing the hives first infected to have been 
robbed. Mr. Argo’s bees being fed would account for 
their not starving when put up. That his stocks escaped 
because of their being Italians is not sufficiently proved, 
as another individual writes that his Italians suffered 
with the others. I would urge still further extreme care 
in not leaving a deserted or dead hive standing. Every 
man, with a live hive remaining, should sce to it that all 
dead stocks within an area of several miles are removed. 
Personally inspect every hive, whether dead or other- 
wise, that such as are dwindling and liable to be robbed 
may be driven out, and all honey put out of the way of 
doing harm. With regard to the original causes, J. E. E., 
of Gettysburgh, Ohio, says, ‘* There were great quantities 
of what we call honey-dew observed on the bushes in 
this vicinity.’ If others in Ohio, Indiana, or Kentucky, 
have noticed anything of the kind, I hope they will report, 
as it is corroborative of the suggestion made in February. 
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Cultivation of Broom-corn. 
——_o-——- 


It is usually eaid that any soil which will prodrce In- 
dian corn will produce broom-corn. But while this may 
be true in a general sense, a profitable crop of broom-corn 
requires cleaner, warmer, and richer land than that on 
which Indian corn is often raised with advantage. 

Broom-corn does not often germinate as soon, or grow 
so rapidly for the first few weeks, as Indian corn. Con- 
sequently it is more liable to injury from weeds. It is of 
the first importance to plant only on clean land, otherwise 
the labor of hand hoeing and weeding will be very great, 
and if delayed for a few days the crop may be severely in- 
jured. If the land is clean,a A-shaped harrow, with a 
tooth taken out in the centre, drawn along the rows, 
will destroy the small weeds, break the crust of the soil, 
benefit the plants, and save a great amount of hand hoeing. 

Broom-corn is often planted on the same land year after 
year, and when the land is very rich, such a course is most 
profitable, as the thorough culture of the crop makes the 
land cleaner every year, and there is less Jabor in hoeing. 
But when broom-corn is raised in rotation on the upland 
portions of the farm, a good plan would be to plow under a 
heavy crop of clover in June, and summer-fallow, and fall- 
fallow the land by repeated “‘cultivatorings,”’ harrowings, 
and plowings, to kill the weeds, and makc it rich and mel- 
low. A soil so treated would be likely to give double the 
growth obtained on land planted without any previous 
preparation. The expense of hoeing and cultivating 
would be greatly reduced, and the profits of the crop 
would be quadrupled. The yield varies from 500 Ibs. 
to 1,500 lbs. per acre. A poor crop is grown ata loss, 
a good one at a large profit. It is said that few people 
have ever engaged extensively in growing broom-corn 
without ruining themselves. The fluctuations in the 
price may have something to do with this result; bunt 
it is not improbable that it is alsodue in part to the 
profits derived from a small crop planted on well-prepar- 
ed land leading to an extensive planting on land in poor 
condition. The labor of hocing would be far greater 
per acre on the latter, and if it could not be obtained in 
the right season would be still farther increased, and would 
be likely to lead to discouragement, neglect, and failure. 

If the land is warm, dry, clean, mellow, and rich, the 
crop should be planted early—say as early ora little earlier 
than Indian corn. As the plant grows very slowly at first, 
other things being equal, carly planting is very desirable. 

From the remarkable effect which plaster, on some 
soils, has on the growth of serghum, it is probable 
that it will prove equally useful for broom-corn. Un- 
leached wood-ashes are also highly recommended; but 
if the soil is in good condition, we should not look for 
so great an effect as from the plaster. The great point is 
to encourage the early growth of the plants and the de- 
velopment of the roots. And plaster, in the case of sor- 
ghum, and probably in that of broom-corn, seems to have 
this effect. In Mr. Harris’ experiments on sorghum, on 
a light loam soil near Rochester, N. Y., the plot having 
no manure produced only one and a half tons of stalks 
per acre, while the plot having 250 lbs. of plaster applied 
with the seed at the time of planting produced nearly 
twelve and a half tons peracre. (See American Agricul- 
turist, vol. 21, p. 361.) One ton of unleached hard-wood 
ashes produced only a little over eight tons. Of all the 
manures used, plaster was not only by far the cheapest, 
but had the greatest effect. 








When planted by hand, it is better to mark off the land 
in rows, three fect apart each way, and Grop a dozen of 
more seeds in the hill, and afterwards thin out to eight 
or ten plants; but when a drill is used, the rows shonla 
be three and a half or four feet apart; and the seed 
drilled so as to have a plant every six or eight inches 
Thinning out should never be neglected, as it js very 
objectionable to have the plants too thick. 

The crop must be kept clean. This isa point of the 
greatest importance. As the plants are quite small a 
light cultivator, such as is used in the market-vardens 
is far better at first than the ordinary corn cultivators, 
Start it as soon as the rows can be distinguished, and rtn 
it as close to the hills as possible, without smothering 
the plants or disturbing the roots too much. [If the 
Jand is clean, and the rows are straight, the cultivator 


will leave little work for the hoe and fingers. If plaster 


has not been used with the seed, it may be dropped on 
the plants at the first hocing. The plaster will probably 
do more good on warm upland than on moist bottom 
Jand. The cultivator should be used as long as a weed 
is tobe seen. Much of the success depends on thorough 
and clean cultivation, 

As soon as about half the sced is ont of its milky state, 
pass through the rows and break down the tops about 
one foot below the brush, bending them towards each 
other. The object of doing this is to prevent the brush 
from becoming crooked from the weight of the seed, 
It also accelerates the ripening. 

In this state the crop is “tabled.” A man walks back. 
ward between the rows, and breaks down the plants 
from cighteen inches to two feet above the ground. Cut 
the brush close above the upper joint, and lay it on the 
“table” to dry. In fair weather, this will take four or 
five days. Then tie into bundles, and draw to the barn, 
The seed is separated as soon as the brush is perfectly 
dry. This is done by hand or by machinery, according 
to the extent of the crop. A small crop can be cleaned 
with a comb made by sawing tecth in the end of a board, 
and pulling the brush through until the sced is stripped off. 
The amount of secd varies from fifteen to thirty-five 
bushels per acre, according to the Iuxuriance of the crop 
and the time of cutting. The brush is better when the 
crop is cut while the seed is in the milk, but in this case 
the yield of seed will be light. The seed is quite nutri- 
tious, and is usuelly fed out on the farm. Asa marketa- 
ble commodity, it is very uncertain. Sometimes itis $5.0 
per bushel (for seed), and then again it is not worth 50 cts, 
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“Raising Onions. ‘ 
BY AN OLD SEED GROWER, 








The reason why many do not succeed in their first at- 
tempt at raising onions is because they do not select 
ground which has been suitably prepared in tho culti- 
vation of the two or three previous @ops. It is a mis- 
take that onions do better, year after year, on the same 
ground, simply because onions follow onions. It is the 
higher manuring, more thorough pulverization and mix- 
ture of the soil and manures, and the cleaner and more 
careful cultivation required every year for onions, than is 
given to any other crop, that fits ground better for them. 

Onions will undoubtedly succeed better many years on 
the same ground than most other vegetables, but there is 
a limit to this success. In Wethersfield, which has been 
so famous for its onions, the cultivation has greatly de- 
clined on account of the diminished product to the acre. 
The onions grown there now in many of the old gardens 
are small; they start quickly and grow vigorously the fore- 
part of the season, but suddenly mect with a check when 
they should go on growing, even if there be no signs of 
smut or blast, and ripen too early to attain their former 
size and productiveness. Much larger crops are now 
grown in other toavns. 

One great trouble among beginners on now ground is 
that the onions will not bottom and ripen at the usual 
time, but continue to grow all the season and produce 
too many “stiff necks” or scallions. There are several 
causes forthis. Oncis, the land, whichis too poor to com- 
mence the cultivation upon, is heavily manured and 
plowed deep, bringing the poor subsoil to the surface 
The seed in such soil comes up weak, if at all, and tho 
onions grow very slowly until they get hold of the de- 
composed manure, when it is too late in the season for 
them to mature. Late sowing, a wet season, and foreign 
or bad sced, are other causes of scallions. If they do not 
begin to bottom before September rains, they never will. 

The onion is not so particular about the character of 
the original soil as many suppose. Good crops are ob- 
tained on almost any soil, not too wet or too dry, except 
a stiff clay, light sand, or hungry gravel. It is essential, 
however, that the land should have been made rich by the 
thorough incorporation of manures in clean tillage for at 
least two years from the sod. Corn,and then potatoes, 


carrots, or bects, are good preparatory crops. One or two 
heavily manured tobacco crops admirably fit the ground 
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ions; old vegetable gardens are perhaps the best, inch or five seeds to two inches; cover half an inch. . q 
for ste cabbages have been grown, which are the As soon as the onions are up so they can be seen the Tim Bunker on Being Smart Next Week. 
niet 0 length of the rows, run Comstock’s Onion Weeder (fig. 3), 


worst of all crops to precede onions. Heavy or rather 
not wet, loam generally produces the 
largest onions. If coarse manure is to be used, spread 
on twenty to thirty loads to the acre late in the fall, say 
avout the middle of November, and plow it in not vey 
deep ; or use one ton of fish guano, spread on after plow- 
ing and hatrow itin. If raw fish is put on in the spring, 
the onions will continue to grow until too late to ripen. 
In the spring, 28 soon as the ground will work, plow 
four inches deep, and spread on a good dressing of fine 
compost or 300 Ibs. Peruvian guano or superphosphate 
of lime, and harrow it in well; back harrow and harrow 
again, and if not smooth enough, dress with rakes, When 
aal manured in the fall, fine hog-pen or stable manure, 
free from grass and weed seeds, should be plowed inin the 
and the guano or other fertilizers harrowed in. 


clayey, moist, 


spring ; 

Every farmer and gardener should have a reel and line, 
and a marking rake. They will save a great many steps 
in laying out; besides, the straight and uniform rows 
enable the workmen to accomplish a great deal more 


in cultivating and weeding with the new implements. 


The Reel, (fig. 1) may be made of wood, though iron 
(which may be bought) is preferable. When made of 
wood it consists of a square frame with projecting top and 
pottom pieces with holes through the centres to inserta 

a stake. It is turned 
by one of the sides 
extending through 
the top piece 
for a handle. The 
other side should 
extend a couple of 
inches through the 
bottom piece,to hold 
the line when run 
off, In the figure the 
handle ig shown as 
inserted separately, 
which is not neces- 
sary; the  projec- 
tion above referred 
tois not shown. A 
shorter stake will do 
for the other end of 
the line. Common 
three-stranded cord, 
about a quarter of 
an inch thick, is the 
most suitable for the 
line. To construct 
a Marking Rake, 
make the head 3 
feet 10 inches long 
by 2 inches square. 

Fig. 1.—rreL AND LINE. Bore four %-inch 
holes 14 inches apart, commencing 2 inches from the 
ends; one hole in the centre; and holesat 12, 15, 1614 and 
18 inches each side of it. Make four teeth 6 inches long, 
an inch thick, and round them atthe points. Secure them 
with a pin or key at the tops so they can be easily 
changed and adjusted to the different widths. The handle 
of the marker should be six feet long, split, and spread 
soas to form braces where it is fastened to the head. 

Another form of marker is shown at fig. 2, in which the 
teeth are not movable ; they are 
fixed at the desired distances, 
on both sides of the head. The 
land being prepared for sowing, 
stick down the stake, run off the 
line, and Jay it where itis de- 
siredtocommence. Adjust the 
marking rake to 14 inches, 
draw the outside tooth carefully 
by the line, and follow back 
and forth in the last mark until 
completed. After the ground 
is marked off it should lie a 
little while for the surface to 
dry before commencing to sow 
the seed. It covers much bet- 
ter, and the dirt will not stick 
te the wheel of the seed sower. 
The best onion growers now 
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a roller attached. It packs Fi 
the earth so hard that it bakes after a heavy rain and 
very much impedes the growth of the young plant, and 
it is not so casy in weeding to break the crust formed 
where rolled down flat as when the seed is covered by 
rakes or alight drag. It is of the utmost importance to 
get good seed—not only good, strong-growing seed, but 
seed that has been raised from good-sized, well-ripened 
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onions. Imported seed cannot be trusted. The Second | 
Barly Red Onion is the best for a general crop. Sow four | 


to six.pounds to the acre—say about three seeds to an 


through them, with the rakes adjusted so as not to throw 
the earth upon the young plants, and repeat often enough 
to prevent the growth of weeds. This will keep the 
ground perfectly clean between the rows. When they 
are just out of the double, or when the first weeds begin 





Fig. 2.—DRILL MARKER. 


to show, after cultivating, the ground should be raked 
lightly, diagonally across the rows with acommon wooden 
hay rake. This will break the crust, destroy the weeds 
in the rows, and give the young plants a good start. 

Early in June, when the onions are 4 or 5 inches high, 
sow about three bushels to the acre of not very coarse 
salt broadcast over them. After the second weeding, 
spread on a good dressing of wood ashes. They re- 
quire three or four weedings in the rows; but if pains 
were taken in marking to keep the rows straight and 
uniform, the Onion Weeder will run so close to them 
that there will be but few weeds toremove by hand. 

When the tops have fallen and nearly dried down, draw 
four rows together with a wooden rake, raking two rows 
at a time toward the other two rows. Pull forks are 
sometimes used, but in careless hands they pierce a good 
many onions. They may remain as raked together 
several days, or until sufficiently cured to strip; cut the 
tops about an inch from the onions. If they are stripped 
while the tops are partly green they do not keep so well. 
After stripping, remove them to an outbuilding on a dry 
day, with a north-west wind, and spread over the floor, 
not more than a foot thick; turn them occasionally. 

To keep onions in quantity through the winter: just 
before they are likely to freeze, and when perfectly dry, 
spread them 1S inches thick on a tight floor in a barn or 
outbuilding which is underpinned so as to keep the cold 
air from freezing them too severely next the floor. Leave 
a space of 2 feet next the walls of the building on all 
sides; spread a slrect entirely over them, fill the space 
with fine hay, (rowen is the best,) and tread it firmly; then 
cover the whole about two feet thick with the same, 
and the onions will ordinarily keep well. They should 
never be disturbed while frozen, but as soon as the 
frost is completely out in the spring, take off the cover- 
ing and spread them all over the room, opening the doors 
and windows to give air in pleasant weather. If they 
are not well covered and the thermometer should fall to 
15 degrees below zero, some of them may freeze to death, 
and be soft when thawed. 

White onions are the worst to keep, on account of 
their gathering moisture so readily. They should be 
kept spread quite thinly on a floor in the light and where 
the air can circulate frecly. Just before winter sets in, 
spread a fewinches of straw on a floor,and place the 





3.—COMSTOCK'’S ONION WERDER. 


onions on it 4 or 5 inches thick; let them freeze a little, 
then cover them with straw and let them remain un- 
disturbed until spring; or put them into peach crates and 
cover with hay in the barn, or pile the crates next the 
‘walls of a cool cellar.—Onions are generally one of the 
most profitable crops, often yielding 400 to 600, some- 
times 800 bushels, to the acre. Onions are now worth 
$3.50 to $4.00 per bushel. American seed, (and no other 
is safe tosow,) is insmall supply and high. It looks as 
if onion raising would be prefitable the coming seagon. 





“When are you going to bring home my sled, 
Neighbor Frink,” I asked one morning as I 
drove up to Jake’s door. There was a fresh 
snow upon the ground, fallen upon an old, well- 
frozen coat, and the sledding was first-rate. , 

“Well, I was calculating to bring it home 
next weck, if that’ll du,” answered Jake, as he 
stood in the door chewing the last mouthful of 
his breakfast. It was eight o’clock, then, and 
he hadn’t seen a creature in his barn or pig-pen. 

“Next week!” I exclaimed. ‘You told me 
that ten days ago, and you haven’t drawn a 
stick of wood since. I have got to draw ten 
eords of wood over to Shadtown, and I can’t 
afford to lose this snow. If you can’t bring that 
sled home this morning, I'll have to send for it.” 

“Send away, then, Tim Bunker, and next 
time [Pll borrow of some decent man that’s ac- 
commodatin’,” said Jake, as he turned on his 
heel, and went into the house. 

You see, Jake had had that sled already two 
months, during the best part of the winter. He 
caine over one morning, and told me that his 
sled had broken down, and he only wanted mine 
just for a day or two; he would use it carefully 
and bring it back next week. I let him have it, 
knowing then, as well as I did afterward, that 
I should have to go after it, whenever I wanted 
it. Jake has a meek, honest sort of face, par- 
ticularly when he wants any thing; and to look 
at him, you would think he was a deacon, if he 
was a little better dressed. I expect Polly has 
gin him that look, for the world is indebted to 
her for pretty much ajl that Jake Frink has 
ever accomplished. Atint Polly is smart right 
off to-day, especially in her tongue, and with 
that member and the broomstick she can make 
Jake smart almost any time. It’s lucky that 
Jake got such a helpmeet, for he is naturally 
inclined to be smart next week, and if it hadn’t 
been for Aunt Polly, I don’t believe the world 
would ever have heard of him. In spite of her, 
he has always been full of next-week jobs. I 
knew him when he was a boy going to school, 
and setting rabbit traps. He was quick enough 
to get a lesson, if he would only apply his mind 
to it—that was the trouble. He was always the 
best scholar in his class next week; but to-day 
he liked tobacco, and red-pepper, and cider, 
better than his books. He did catch some rab- 
bits and minks, but it was always too. much 
trouble to set traps, and he never had half so 
many as he meant to next week. He didn’t visit 
his traps regularly, and a good deal of the game 
caught was lost or stolen, for want of Jakg’s at- 
tention. His string of skins generally came out 
slim in the spring, and he always felt bad about 
it, for he meant to catch more game than any 
boy in the school. He was so certain that he 
was the smartest scholar in the school that he 
never half studied. He was always at the head 
of his class next week, but near the tail end to- 
day. He left school early, and carried his habit 
of being smart next week into his business. 
Folks all wondered how he ever got married, or 
got to doing any thing for aliving, or how his way 
of doing things supported his family. He would- 
n’t have made out any thing if Aunt Polly hadn’t § 
been just as she was, to bring him right up to 
the scratch, with her sharp tongue, when things 
were getting behindhand. They find a great 
deal of fault with the women for having too long 
tongues, and talking too much. Aunt Pelly’s 
was the greatest blessing Jake liad in his house, 
He has always been full of jobs next week, and 
none of them would ever have been finished if she 
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hadn’t put the goads to him. He was five years 
shingling his house, and he wouldn’t have finish- 
ed it then, if a driving storm hadn’t brought 
things to a crisis. The shingles were getting 
rotten, and patching did not stop the leaks, All 
the tubs and tin pans in the house had to be 
brought up into the garret every time it rained. 
The pans would overflow, and the water would 
go down through the plastering*on to the car- 
pets, over the chairs, into the bed-rooms, on to 
the beds, into Aunt Polly’s wardrobe, and on to 
her clothes, spoiling every thing. The two days’ 
rain made such a storm within, that Jake had to 
leave every thing else, and shingle. Matters 
have gone on much better in-doors than upon 
the farm, for Aunt Polly has some old-fashioned 


notions about her sphere, and don’t follow Jake’ 


into the field. 

I wrote you some years ago, that Jake Frink 
had brought water into his barn-yard by a lead 
pipe, and this was considered pretty good evi- 
dence that your paper was doinga good work, and 
making the farming world move. All the neigh- 
bors opened their eyes in astonishment, doubting 
if the age of miracles was really past. But he 
hasn’t finished the job yet. He did not put any 
pipe into the trough to carry off the surplus 
water into the drain, and so it runs off over the 
top of the yard, making mud always, and in tlie 
winter ice, on which his half-fed cattle get many 
hard falls. Every time his cows lose a calf from 
this cause, or the slink fever, as he calls it, he 
determines to finish up this little job; but it is 
still waiting upon next week. The cure of the 
horse-pond made a sore place in Jake for several 
years, and he determined to drain aswamp back 
of his house, the same year I made my improve- 
ment. He actually dug tiie main drain, and 

“debated a whole year whether he would use 
stone or tile. The tile carried the day, and were 
bought. They still lie piled up under Jake’s 
shed, and he has been laying them down next 
week every fall since. Itis well tile don’t rot. 
If women’s rights keeps on enlarging as they 
have done the last few years, I expect to sce 
Aunt Polly under that shed, broomstick in hand, 
seeing that that job is put through. It will never 
get done by any other motive power. Slack as 
Jake is in regard toall business matters, there is 
one thing I have never known him to put off until 
next week. I don’t want toslander my neighbors, 
orsay any thing agin Hookertown; but we have 
one grogshop on the street, and Jake goes there 
as regular as sundown for his whiskey and to- 
bacco. Ifhe could only get the habit of putting 
off going there until next week, Jake Frink 
might be a very different man. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I don’t want you to think 
that I have any spiteagin Jake Frink, or that he 
isa sinner above all others. I think there are 
spots in Jake’s character, that, with a little rub- 
bing up, would make good looking-glasses for 
some of your readers to see their faces in. Par- 
son Spooner says pretty often-that mankind are 
divided into two classes. I agree with him so 
far. The first class are those who are smart to- 
day, and do up things square. The second class 
are those who are smart next week. These may 
not be so numerous as Mr. Spooner’s first 
elass, but there is more of them round than I 
like to meet. The White Oaks is full of such 
people, There hasn’t been an improvement up 
there in twenty years, not even in a coal cart. 
Every man’s horse has a bobtail, because his 
father’s had. I believe they tie up their broken 
harnesses with the same tow strings that their 
fathers used. I know they have the same old 
hats and pants stuffed in their broken windows. 

It has never been quite conveniest to bring 








home a few panes of glass and a little putty to- 
day. I can tell where one of this great class of 
people lives, as quick as a geologist could tell a 
fossil. When I see a farmer’s carts, wagons, 
and tools, scattered all about his premises, I put 
number two agin him. He has been putting up 
a building to shelter these things for ten years, 
and has not done it yet. He is smart next week. 
When I find a man’s barn-yard without muck 
or absorbents, I write him down number two. 
When I see the farmer’s cattle with the bones 
sticking out, and the hair growing the wrong 
way, Isay number two. When I see his fields 
covered with Canada thistles or wild carrot, I 
say number two. When I find his barn-roof 
leaking, and his stable-doors off the hinges, I say 
the smart man next week lives here. I am 
afraid if I marked all the sinners of this class, I 
should get out of chalk. These things are very 
bad—almost as bad as an issue of the Agricul- 
turist not up to time. Iwish they were as rare. 


Hookertown, Conn., } Yours to Command, 
March 15, 1869. f Trmotuy BuNKER, Esq. 
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The Butter Market—Good and Bad Butter. 
—~ 

Butter is a moreuniversal farm product than 
any other that can be named, except milk and 
grass; and of both these it is the culmination. 
Any one going through the country, sitting at the 
farmers’ tables, and eating their butter, finds it, 
as a rule, excellent, well flavored, tolerably well 
worked, rarely a little too salt, seldom cheesy, 
and almost never in the least rancid, except 
possibly in the spring before the cows come in. 

Ask the farmers if their wives and daughters 
make good butter, and they will almost univer- 
sally express their candid belief that their butter 
is of extraordinary excellence,—not good simply. 

What a different state of things the market 
discloses! Here we have the butter of these 
same wives and daughters selling at wholesale 
for 25 cents a pound, 30, 40 cents, and a little of it 
at 50 cents, and even 60 centsa pound. Fifty-five- 
cent butter, at the present state of the market, 
is classed as “prime.” It is packed in tubs, has 
good color, good flavor, is well worked, well 
packed, and will keep. Taking this as a stand- 
ard, (and it is the lowest standard a good dairy 
woman should be satisfied with, and not a very 
accurate standard either), what proportion of 
all the butter that comes to the New York 
market will reach it? how much is superior to it ? 
and what will fall below? We estimate that it 
will include about the tenth part of all that 
comes from the close of one butter-making sea- 
son to the commencement of a new one, and 
that not the fiftieth part of what remains will 
goabove it. Butter superior to this is the prod- 
uct of a very few well-known dairies, which 
can almost always be depended upon, and 
dealers handle it with entire confidence. Butter 
worth over 55 cts. by the package has, of course, 
a fine color. When the trier is thrust into it, 
a drop of very slightly milky brine flows out 
around it, and as it is withdrawn, the air sucks 
back with a gentle t-s-p. The trier is slightly 
bedewed with brine; the butter is waxy, firm, 
even in color and texture throughout, and has 
that indescribable fragrance which the dealers 
expressively call “rosy.” It reminds one of white 
clover pastures in June and July, of every thing 
that is agreeable about a cow; and one thinks of 
the tidy dairy women, of the clean, cool, stone- 
floored spring-houses and dairies, and the odors 
of purity that pervade them. There are different 
grades of excellence even in this butter, and 
those who can discriminate have the first chance. 
’ Very few commission merchants, though in 








constant practice, can select the very best tubs 
from such “dairies,” and when a consignment 
comes in, Which they think is fully up to their 
own highest standard, they send to one of the 
few professional butter tasters, who buy for 
some of the first hotels and restaurants, that hie 
may come, inspect the lot, and take what he 
wants. The past season was peculiarly unfayor. 
able for the production of this kind of butter 
and out of large lots of “extra,” the taster some. 
times finds only two or three tubs that will suit 
his fastidious patrons, and for these he pays 
roundly—several cents above the market price, 

We might fill the whole paper with descrip. 
tions of butter worth less than the standard we 
have named. It is all either noticeably lacking 
in good qualities, or it exhibits positive bad ones, 
Some is beautiful to look upon, waxy and golden, 
but has lost the rosy odor of the fields, and gain. 
ed something from the smoke of the kitchen, 
from milk spilt upon the floor of the dairy, from 
the damp mould of cellar timbers, or from the 
hog-pens near by—something, which may simply 
act as 2 neutralizer, while no bitterness or posi- 
tively bad flavor can be detected. Other butter, 
from the same causes, is bitter, or smoky, or sim- 
ply stale in flavor, and yet well worked, and ap- 
pearing well. Then there is a large class of butter 
which lacks good flavor, and has more or less of 
bad, which is made at the creamaries or butter 
factories, These establishments aim to employ 
the very best dairy folks, and to spare no pains 
in their processes to secure the best possible re- 
sult. They fail, as a rule, from the fact that no 
means for rapid and perfect cooling of the milk 
as fast as it is drawn has as yet been generally 
introduced, The warm milk remains an hour or 
two in hot weather, shut up in close cans, which 
is enough to give it bad, foreign odors, which 
will be not only preserved, but concentrated, in 
the butter. We commend to those interested in 
the creamaries the article on milk-coolers in the 
Agricultural Annual for 1869, adding that the 
inventor of the one most approved has pro- 
duced another one much less expensive, though 
not so rapid in its operation. 

Quite a large class of befow-par butter is that 
Which is overworked. Butter may be as surely 
spoiled by overworking as by not working 
enough. Such butter is often tallowy in cold, 
and greasy in warm, weather. The trier goes 
into the firkin with a dead feeling, and comes 
out as it would out of a cheese; no “ tz-s-p,” as 
the air sucks in; no dewy brine, or little; 


‘no fragrance of the pastures or sweet breath of 


kine; and yet itis not bad butter. The color 
is dull, however; it will grow pale on the out- 
side, and this pallor will gradually work in, a8 
soon as warm weather comes, and probably be- 
fore, and it will gain a spermy or tallowy flavor, 
and begin to indicate rancidity. There is 
much less danger of butter being overworked 
than underworked. However, without dis- 
cussing the general subject of butter mak- 
ing, we may not close without charging the 
butter makers among our readers not to be 
tempted to work their butter too warm; not to 
mash and grind with the ladle against the sides 
of the bowl, for this crushes the globules and 
makes greasy butter; not to salt, and work, 
and wash two or three times over, until the but- 
ter isas dry as a bone, and not moisture enough 
is left to dissolve the salt. All the water left in 
the butter should be a strong brine. If more salt 
be added, it will not be dissolved ; if Jess be pres 
ent, it shows either too much water, or it will 
be obvious to the taste that the butter is not salt 
enough. Hence overworked butter is either not 


| galt enough, or the salt makes it harsh and ‘dry. 
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The Wrens of the United States, 
Sess 
BY R. D., PHILADELPHIA. 

In the United States there are nine species 
of wrens belonging to the genus Troglodytes, 
besides the Regu- 
lus, of which there 
are two specics, 
the Golden Crested, 
and Ruby Crowned 
Wren, or Kinglct. 
The commonest 
and best known of 
our wrens is the 
House Wren (77o- 
glodytes wdon). Its 
peculiar places of 
building, with the 
partiality it shows 
to the habitation of 
man, makes it a 
general favorite. It 
builds in boxes or 
pird houses, or any 
convenient crevice, 
and has _ been 
known to take up 
its habitation in 
such odd places as 
an old hat, or the 
pocket of an old 
coat. There are 





THE HOUSE WREN, 


swampy places, it mounts to the top of some 
shrub, and there, with drooping wings and tail, 
it pours forth its loud and pleasing song. If 
disturbed, it drops from its perch, and disap- 
pears with the celerity of a mouse, running | 





some things stated about this bird which are | into holes and between the roots of trees, so 


not altogether correct. 


It is said that two that it is very difficult to find by hunting; but 


pairs of House Wrens will not build near each | if the observer remains still it will come from 


other, but will fight until one or the other is 
driven away. At our home, in Jersey, in the 
year 1867, we had three pairs breeding within 
the space of a hundred yards. Although they 
would not associate with each other, I never 
observed them quarreling. They all sought 
food in different directions. This species meas- 
ures four and a half inches in length. The 
form of the bird is shown in the left hand fig- 
ure of the engraving. The general color is a 
reddish brown, which 
is darker on the head, 
indistinctly barred with 
dark brown. The other 
species are mentioned in 
the order of their size. 

The Rock Wren (T. 
obsoletus) is not much 
known. It was discov- 
ered in the rocky re- 
gions of the West, and 
was first described by 
Thomas Nuttal. It is 
nearly allied to the next, 
which it resembles in 
some of its habits. It 
breeds in the crevices 
of rocks, in which it 
also hides on being 
alarmed. The length 
of this bird is six inches. 

The Great Carolina 
Wren (7: ludovicianus), 
although a common bird 
in the Southern States, 
it is not so with us. To 
find it, one must resort 
to its favorite swamps, or rocks, near some 
brook or pond. Here it is easily found by any 
one who has ever heard its song, which, once 
heard, can never be forgotten. After satisfying 
itself with food, which consists chiefly of spi- 
ders, and such other insects as abound in 





its hiding-place, mount the nearest bush, and 
sing, if possible, with more energy than before. 
Early in the spring of 1867, while the snow 
was still on the ground, I had the good fortune 
to obtain a specimen of this bird in a swamp, 
near West Philadelphia. Before shooting it, I 
closely observed its habits. It was running 
along the edge of a creek, picking up different 
things that had been washed down. On seeing 
me, it instantly disappeared in a thicket, where 












SHARK.—(See next page.) 


THE BASKING 





it could have easily escaped, had it not been 
for its song, which betrayed it. A friend, Mr. 
Tull, who was with me, procured another one, 
which proved to be the female. These birds 


| had evidently been living in the swamp all win- 


ter. The Carolina Wren builds under the edges 





BEWICK’S WREN, 












of rocks, as well as under the trunks of fallen 
trees. The eggs are dull white, sprinkled with 
a reddish color, and are five or six innumber. 
Length of the. bird, five and a half inches. 
Of. Bewick’s Wren (Z. Bewickii), represent- 
fees ed at the right hand 
of the engraving, 
which is taken 
from Audubon, I 
can say but little, 
as I have never 
seen any living 
specimens... It is 
found sparingly in 
the - mountainous 
parts of Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia, 
and is more plenti- 
* ful farther : south. 
Skins of this bird 
measure about. five 
and one-third inch- 
es in length. ; 
The Wood Wren 
(Z. Americanus), 
was discovered by 
Mr. Audubon. . Al- 
though .it cannot 
be called rare, yet 
on account of. its 
retired habits, it is 
not often seen, and 
consequently but very little is known about 
it. It is said to breed in decayed logs, con- 
structing its nest of moss, It lives altogether 
in the woods and thickets, until compelled -to 
leave by cold and hunger. Length, five inches. 
The Short-billed Marsh Wren (TZ. drevirosiris), 
resembles the next in many respects, but dif- 
fers from it in inhabiting the fresh instead of the 
salt water marshes, It is rare everywhere. 
With all my searching, I have not been able to 
find the nest of this species, and can give no 
description of it. Its length from tip of bill to 
tip of tail is four and five-twelfths inches, 
The Marsh Wren (7. 
palustris),— W hile clam- 
ming one. day in the 
Shrewsbury River, or 
rather waiting for the 
low tide, I was attracted 
by the song of this lit- 
tle bird, from a small 
island covered with long 
grass, not far distant. 
On approaching the 
island to see the bird, 
and try to find its nest, 
I was surprised to see 
not only one, but a 
great many. In fact, the 
whele island was full 
of them. As soon as we 
landed, they disappear- 
ed, running along the 
ground between the 
grass, chattering and 
scolding at our’ ap- 
proach, On hunting 
for the nests, I found 
them very plentiful, but 
none of them con- 
tained anything. The second brood had been 
hatched, and those we saw were the young with 
their parents. These birds roost in the nests 
until cold weather drives them south. The 
nest of the Marsh Wren is placed in the top of 
a bunch of grass. It is made round, with a 
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hole, just large enough to admit the bird; this 
is always placed on the south-west side of the 
nest. The length of the bird is five inches. 


in 





The Basking Shark.—The “Great Sea- 
Monster.” 


BY PROFESSOR 8. F. BAIRD. 
a 


[Some months ago, one of the illustrated 
weekly papers had an engraving of a “ Sea- 
Monste?,” with a sensational account of its cap- 
ture. It was stated that the animal had been 
examined by Professor Baird, of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, at Washington, and that he and 
other naturalists regarded it as something here- 
tofore unknown. The skin of the animal is 
now in a New York museum, and large posters 
about the streets represent, in brilliant colors, 
a terrific combat between the monster and its 
captors. Suspecting the “fishiness” of the affair, 
we asked Prof. Baird to give an account of 
the animal, which he does, as follows.—Ebs.] 

[take much pleasure in complyivg with your 
request for some information concerning a 
‘wonderful sea-monster,’ now on exhibition in 
one of the museums of New York, which: it is 
stated was captured near Eastport, Maine, last 
summer, after a most desperate resistance, dur- 
ing which it used certain ‘legs’ to propel itself 
along the flats. As the published accounts con- 
nect my name with the animal, as having seen 
it last summer, and being then unable to assign 
it a place among the known members of the 
animal kingdom, you think that I may perhaps 
be able todo so now for the benefit of your 
numerous readers. 

To answer your inquiries in the fewest possi- 
ble words, I will therefore say that the beast is 
the common Basking Shark, (as I told the 
showman when I saw it) well known to every 
sea-faring man; that in its preparation it is 
distorted and changed from its true shape; and 
that the ‘legs’ are the so-called ‘claspers,’ 
found in all male sharks, large and small, and 
which are flabby appendages to the reproduc- 
tive organs. In their ordinary state, they are 
club-shaped, ending in a rather blunt point. 
{When I saw the animal at Calais, last summer, 
they were not materially altered from their 
natural shape, but I have been informed that 
they have been ingeniously manipulated so as 
to give them the appearance of toes, perhaps 
with claws, and bent to represent the joints of 
limbs. There is, however, no bone, or joint, 
or division of any kind in them, and they are 
about as well adapted to aid in progression as 
are the teats of a cow. 

This Basking Shark, Selache, or Cetorhinus 
maximus of naturalists, is abundant in the 
North Atlantic, and is frequently captured for 
the oil contained in its liver. It has the habit 
of lying or ‘basking’ sluggishly on the surface 
of the water, probably while asleep, and will 
then allow boats to come very close to it. It 
forms an exception to our preconceived ideas 
of a_large shark, being perfectly inoffensive, 
never attacking man; and, in fact, it is be- 
lieved to subsist on sea-weeds and minute ma- 
rine animals, The teeth are very small, scarcely 
larger than those of a codfish. The eyes are 
small, and situated further forward than in 
other sharks. The gill openings are very large, 
and the intestines are much convoluted. 

In size, this shark is among the ‘ monsters of 
the deep;’ a length of thirty to nearly forty 
feet being frequently attained, with a propor- 
tional thickness, 


ea 


There is another shark found | 








in the southern seas, a Carcharodon, still larger, 
however, and really a ‘ man-eater.’ 

The Basking Shark is figured and described 
in Storer’s Fishes of Massachusetts, Dekay’s 
Fishes of New York, etc., although many of 
the illustrations are incorrect, from having been 
drawn from stuffed specimens. I send you a 
figure, taken from a memoir of De Blainville, 
which is, perhaps, as good a representation of 
the true animal as can be now found. You 
will observe, probably, that it bears but little 
resemblance to the ‘Utopia Lake and Passa- 
maquoddy Bay Great Sea-Monster.’” 
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It is not pleasant walking about a farm in the 
spring of the year, when the first three or four 
inches of surface soil is thawed out, and while 
the ground beneath is still frozen solid. But to 
me there is a fascination about it that is hard to 
resist, and few days pass that Ido not take a 
narrow, long-handled draining-scoop and wan- 
der all over the farm, forgetting that there are 
such tiresome people in the world as printers 
and editors, or that life has any other duty but to 
get water off the land. With rubber boots and 
water-proof coat, the harder it rains the greater 
the pleasure. I like to see the water pour out 
of the pipes, clear as crystal, while that in the 
open ditches is as muddy as the Missouri River. 


This clear water must have left its fertilizing | 


matter in the soil, and the plants next summer 
will get the benefit. 

At this season, when the ground is frozen un- 
derneath, but when we have had more or less 
thawing weather, it is curious to observe the 
effect of underdrains. It would seem impossi- 
ble for the water to soak through the frozen 
earth. But it certainly manages to do so, and 
that quite rapidly. We are digging drains now, 
and as there is considerable water in the deep 


furrows which we plowed out last fall, where | 


the drains were to be cut, the men try to dam it 
up, but find it almost impossible to do so. It 
gets through or underneath the frozen soil on 
each side of the dam. 

Another fact is worth observing. The soil 
above an underdrain is completely thawed out, 
while the soil on each side is frozen solid. With 
a narrow spade, or a light crow-bar, I could 
trace every drain on the farm. I supposed, at 
first, that the soil was thawed by the water 
soaking through to the drain underneath. But 
this is not the true explanation of the fact; for 
I find that in a case where, three years ago, I 
dug a ditch three feet deep, intending to tile it, 
but from insufficiency of fall abandoned the 
undertaking and filled up the ditch, the soil is 
thawed out just the same as where there are 
tiles underneath. It would seem, therefore, 
that the effect is due simply to the fact, that the 
soil has been stirred two or three feet deep. 
Whether this soil is frozen during the winter, I 
do not know, but it seems more probable that 
it does not freeze than that it should thaw out 
earlier in spring. Both these fields, where I 
have observed these effects, have been under 
the plow more or less since the drains were 
laid, three, four, ey five years ago. It 
seems clear that deep filled land is warmer in 
winter than land plowed only six or seven 
inches deep. The fact is important to the 
gardener, if not to the farmer. Apparently, a 
rather heavy garden soil, well drained and sub- 
soiled, or trenched two or three feet deep, could 
be planted earlicr than a similar soil worked 








only on the surface. It would seem, too, that 
trees, shrubs, and vines, on such deeply stirred 
land, would not suffer as much from severe frost, 
One of the most convenient methods of ye. 
viving chilled lambs or little pigs is, to bury 
them up to their heads in a barrel of steamed 
chaffed hay or straw. It is comparatively dry 
and retains the heat for a long time. A few 
bags of steamed chaff or cut straw placed along 
the bag, and between the legs of a sick cow, ag 
she lies prostrate, will often do more good than 
medicine. It is generally well, however, to give 
a little medicine of some kind, and let it be un- 
derstood that the heat is necessary to its effect, 
In this way, the men can be induced to apply 
the steamed chaff more hopefully and steadily, 
Few men have any faith in such a simple thing as 
rubbing the legs of a sick horse, or of applying 
heat to the body. I have not tried it, but I pre- 
sume where there is no steamer, it would an- 
swer nearly as well to pour a pailful of boiling 
water over thechaff. But it would be necessary 
to keep a good supply of hot water at hand, 
as itis desirable to apply the bags of hot chaff 
for several hours, or until the animal gets better, 
“Why do you object,” writes an old farmer, 
‘to the practice of putting the lines round the 
shoulders in plowing?’ Because a skillful 
plowman, with well-trained horses, can get 
along quite as well with the lines on the hand- 
les of the plow; and an awkward plowman 
ought not to be trusted with so much power. 
He will attribute his own want of skill to the 
perversity of the horses, and will vent his anger 
in jerks and yells, that will soon spoil the best 
team in the world.—Let a skillful man take a 
pair of well-trained carriage horses, that will 
answer to the slightest movement of the reins, 
and which you can guide to an inch, or turn 
in a moment, or stop on the instant. Pro- 
vide him witha properly adjusted steel plow 
that, in ordinary soils, requires a draft of 
only 350 to 400 pounds. The horses can walk 
along steadily with such a plow, and do a fair 
day’s work with ease. On the other hand, let 
these same horses be placed in the hands of a 
man who anticipates trouble, and who, being a 
coward, says he “ain’t afraid of them ;” allow 
him to tie the lines tightly round his body, and 
if the horses, being unused to the work, area 
little awkward at first, he will begin to pull and 
jerk before they get fairly started. They do not 
know what to make of such treatment. They 
are commanded to go, but at the same time the 
man behind braces himself with his feet on the 
ground, and his hands on the plow, to hold 
them back. They must pull four hundred 
pounds by the collars, and one hundred pounds 
or more by the bits. If anything goes wrong, 
they are jerked back with all the force the man 
can exert, say two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred pounds, and if he is vey mad, perhaps 
five hundred pounds. When a man holds tight 
lines in driving a carriage, there is no loss of 
power, because what is pulled by the bits re- 
duces the draft on the collars. But in plowing, 
all that the horses pull by the bits is a total 
loss. It is not only a loss of power, but it 
frets the horses, and they cannot do nearly as 
much work as if they had their heads at liberty. 
A few weeks of such treatment will utterly 
spoil a pair of carriage horses. Their necks be- 
come as stiff and unyielding as a post, and they 
will no longer answer to the reins. I keep 
eight horses, and there is not one of them that 
can be driven in a carriage with any degree of 
pleasure, They have all been spoiled by this 
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utterly abominable practice of putting the lines 
round the body in plowing. 

My Ohio friend, who wanted me to go West, 
and not wear out my life among the stones of 
Western New York, is not satisfied with what 
Tsaid about the matter. He admits that the 
averages given in the Agricultural Survey of 
Delaware Co., Ohio, are correct, but thinks I 
should have stated that “It was there inserted, 
that on Any of our lands, by proper rotation of 
crops and good tillage, forty bushels of corn 
per acre were produced in the most unfavorable 
seasons, and that without underdraining, or the 
use of special manures, and, indeed, very little 
of barn-yard manure~generally, none at all.” 
I can do as well as that here, without barn-yard 
mavure or artificials. Plaster, clover, and 
thorough cultivation, will give us forty bushels 
of shelled corn per acre. Of course our furm- 
ers do not average this, neither do they in Ohio, 
But we have good farmers who raise larger 
crops than this, ani underdraining, barn-yard 
manure, and art*..cials, are as much the excep- 
tion here as in Ohio. But of course I do not 
claim that our Jand is as rich as the Scioto Val- 
ley. All I claim is, that the difference in the 
average crops is not so much in favor of Ohio 
as we generally suppose. It is very common 
for farmers who visit the West to tell wonderful 


stories on their return of the magnificent crops | 


they have seen. And the impression here is, 
that the West produces double what we do—an 
jmpression which the statistics do not confirm. 





The Ohio State Board of Agriculture, at its 
recent Annual Meeting, awarded the prize for 
the best crop of corn grown in the State last 
year to Mr. Burras, of North Fairfield, Ohio, The 
field contained a little over 13'|, acres. It was 
a sandy loam, pastured the two previous sea- 
gons, and manured the previous October and 
November with 295 loads of barn-yard ma- 
nure. Land plowed 7 to 9 inches deep the 
first two weeks in May, and planted May 22d. 
Rows four feet apart, and hills eighteen inches 
apart, and thinned to two stalks ina hill. On 
the poorest half of the field forty bushels of 
ashés were also applied, with a very marked ef- 
fect—this half of the field giving at least one 
hundred bushels of corn more than the other 
half. Thirty dollars were expended in cultiva- 
ting the field, and seventeen dollars in hoeing. 
The yield was less than fifty-one bushels of 
shelled corn per acre. Mr. B. states that the 
grasshoppers injured the crop considerably, 
especially near the fences. He thinks that five 
acres might have been selected that would 
have yielded eighty bushels of shelled corn per 
acre. If so, the other eight and a half acres in 
the field yielded less than thirty-three bushels 
per acre. And this is the Premium Corn Crop 
of the State of Ohio for the year 1868. 





“Tn regard to the average of our wheat crop,” 
my friend writes, “it is to be observed that a 
large portion, perhaps one-half the crop, is sown 
upon corn ground, and almost always with timo- 
thy, to which clover is added the following 
spring. Under these circumstances, we can af- 
ford to put up with a lighter crop than the 
Eastern firmer, whose land is occupied two 
years in the production of one crop of wheat.” 

Perhaps so; but the profits of a crop of 
corn, of 83 bushels per acre, followed by a 
crop of wheat, of 11 bushels per acre, and 
this by pasture, two acres of which is required 
to graze a full-grown cow or ox, cannot afford 
exorbitant profits, Many of our farmers here 








do no better than this, some not as well. But 
we can raisc much larger crops, and obtain far 
higher profits. And doubtless the same is true 
of Ohio. All I wished to show was, that 
poor farming does not produce large crops in 
Ohio, and that this fear of competition with 
the rich lands of the West is unfounded. 
This fact is of as much importance to the 
farmers of Ohio as to those of Western New 
York. If they can raise corn cheaper than we 
can, there are farmers still farther West who 
can raise it cheaper still. But, fortunately for 
us, and for the farmers of Ohio, all the advant- 
ages of life are not concentrated on one partic- 
ular spot, and all the disadvantages on another. 
They are pretty evenly distributed. A good 
farmer can succeed here,—a bad one prospers 
nowhere. 


Summer-fallowing would not be so unpopu- 
lar if the work was more thoroughly done. If 
the land was kept constantly stirred, and no 
weeds suffered to grow, we should hear no more 
about “sun-burning,” and similar nonsense. I 
have seen but one good summer-fallow for a 
dozen years or more, and that was one of John 
Jolnston’s. Naturally a rather heavy clay, three 
plowings, and repeated harrowings, rollings, 
etc., made it as clean, moist, and mellow, as a 
garden. No wonder it produced good wheat. 

Last spring, an intelligent and wealthy young 
farmer of this State promised me to make the 
following experiments. He had a capital piece 
of land, from which a crop of clover for hay and 
for seed had been removed in 1867, and which 
bid fair to produce a heavy crop the next year. 
One of the experiments proposed was this: 
Plow up half the field early in the spring, be- 
fore the clover starts, and summer-fallow it 
thoroughly, plowing it three or four times, and 
harrowing and cultivating as often as a weed 
shows itself, and oftener. The other half to 
be allowed to remain. until the clover was in 
blossom, and then turn it under. The surface 
afterwards to be kept clean and mellow by the 
use of the cultivator and harrow. Both pieces 
to be sown to wheat the first or second week 
in September. Such an experiment has a bear- 
ing on a scientific question of considerable in- 
terest and practical importance. I visited my 
friend in July, and found a splendid flock of 
sheep on the “summer-fallow,” with feed 
enough to keep them fat. Of course this was 
not what I wanted, and the experiment fell 
through. But- how many summer-fallows are 
there that are managed much better? One of 
my neighbors boasts of how he kills thistles. 
He “summer-fallows,” and in August, when 
the thistles are hollow, puts on a cultivator that 
crushes the stems of the thistles. This, he says, 
kills them. He “had a field completely cover- 
ed with thistles, and this method destroyed 
them.” Perhaps it might. But is this sum- 
mer-fallowing? It is only truth to add that 
his farm is by no means free from thistles and 
other weeds, and is not remarkably productive. 

If a farmer summer-fallows, let him do it 
thoroughly; otherwise he loses his time and 
labor, and the use of the land. 

I have lately received several letters from 
farmers in different parts of the country, ex- 
pressing surprise that I should advocate the old- 
fashioned, and, as they thought, “exploded” prac- 
tice of fallowing, and they ask for my reasons. 
If I lived on alight landfarm, of course I should 
not summer-fallow. And if I lived in a section 
where land was worth two hundred dollars an 
acre, Where manures, natural or artificial, 
could be obtained at reasonable rates, and where 











there was a good demand for everything. the 
farm could be made to produce, I do not think 
I should summer-fallow. The mere loss of the 
use of the land for a year would be fourteen 
dollars an acre. I could use this fourteen dol- 
lars to better advantage in purchasing manures, 
But let a farmer be situated as I am, or rather 
say as I was five years ago, and it will pay to 
summer-fallow. I bought a farm of two hund- 
red and eighty-five acres. The land, a lime- 
stone, moderately heavy loam, not too light for 
wheat, nor too heavy for corn; the “clay 
spots” which the men talked about being sim- 
ply hard and cloddy from want of drainage. 
An underdrain and good tillage converts them 
into the richest and best of land. The farm 
thoroughly run down; not “ exhausted,”—sim- 
ply neglected. My crops the first season were: 
Weeds, uncommonly good, large, heavy, early, 
luxuriant, and of the best quality; Barley, 
late, rusted, not fit for the maltster,—when run 
three times through the fanning mill, and 
ground with corn and peas, made excellent 
food for pigs; sereenings abundant, and fair 
chicken food; yield, twelve bushels per acre, 
“thrashers’ measure;” Oats, eight or ten bush- 
els per acre,—~quality net equal to the “ Poland:” 
I also sowed peas. They were better than the 
oats and barley, but I forget the yield per acre, 
In fact, it is possible that I did not thrash them 
at all, but fed them out to the pigs. I keep an 
exact and detailed account of every day’s work 
done on the farm, but I am now talking from 
memory, and may not be giving the exact 
figures. Sometime I may give you all the par- 
ticulars, 

After the barley and peas, I sowed wheat, 
The land was plowed, and cultivated thorough- 
ly. The yield was about fifteen bushels per 
acre. It was seeded with clover, which was 
very good—really encouraging. After the oats, 
the land was plowed in the fall, I think, and 
again in the spring, and was planted to corn. 
The corn was cultivated ten or a dozen times, 
and was a good crop—probably seventy or 
seventy-five bushels of ears per acre. After 
this it was sown to barley: yield, perhaps 
eighteen bushels; the wheat, eighteen bushels. 
This seeded with clover, which was capital. 

What I want to say is this, If, instead of 
sowing oats, barley, and peas, I had summer- 
fallowed the land, it would have been money 
in my pocket, A summer-fallow would have 
enabled me to clear the land cheaper than I 
could do it with a cultivator among the corn. 

The error I made is a very common one— 
looking at the gross 1 eceipts instead of at the praf- 
its. I thought two crops would bring in more 
money than one, forgetting that even if thie is 
the case, one good crop will often afford far 
more profit than two poor ones, and leave the 
land in better condition. If I had the last five 
years to live over again, I would certainly sum- 
mer-fallow more. I would clear the land, de- 
velop more plant-food, and put two crops into 
one. It is not “ high-farming,” but it would pay 
better than sowing so much land to spring crops. 
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Constant Supply of Water for Live-stock. 
—_—_——— 

If water has to be supplied to stock by pump- 
ing, or if the animals must be driven to the 
trough or brook, aside from the great expense, 
in time there are other losses felt keenly by the 
thoughtful farmer, and which we have often 
commented upon. Besides, the duty of watering 
the animals, if left to irresponsible parties, is 
more likely to be neglected than perhaps any 
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other in the whole routine of farm labors. The 
remedy for all this trouble is a supply by means 
of flowing water in the barn and stock-yard. 
But water is quite as desirable at the house as 
at the barn, and when pipes have been laid and 
water flows both at the barn and house, it often 
happens that the barn being situated on lower 
ground than the house, if water flows there, it 
will not at the higher level. To obviate any 
difficulty from this source, or, in case of 


scarcity, to economize in the use of water, 
Mr. J. H. Mabbett, of Tarrytown, suggests an 









and passing under a squeezer, discharges the wa- 
ter into a pan at one end of the board, which is 
counterbalanced by a brick or stone at the op- 
posite end. Should a chick, perchance, perch 
upon this brick, its weight might cause the wa- 
ter to overflow in the pan; hence a board is 
nailed over it, to prevent such a catastrophe. 
rr > i 
Saddle Horses for Farmers. 

Why don’t our farmers ride more on horse- 
back? It is strange that a people descended 
directly from the English, 
whose lives may almost be 
- said to be passed in the 





































Fig. 1.—WATER FOR STOCK. 


application of the principles involved in a 
water fountain for chickens, which he described 
in the Agriculturist of November, 1864. This 
is shown in figure.1. The leader, which may 
be a branch from, or the terminus of, the pipe 
that comes from ‘the spring, or elevated cistern, 
comes up from the ground at the post under the 
tub, and a short piece of rubber tube connects 
it with another piece of metal pipe, which de- 
livers the water at the top of the tub. The 
post is of oak or cedar, made with a sharp edge 
at the upper end, which receives the weight of 
the tub when full; over this edge the rubber 
connection lies. The tub is balanced upon a 


frame, as shown, and When nearly fall, it presses 
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with sufficient force upon the rubber tube to 
close it. Thus the tub can never remain long 
empty, neither can it overflow, and the water 
is never ficwing except when there is need. 

Another application of the same principle is 
seen in figure 2, where a wooden tube conducts 
the water from a barrel along near the chicken 
coops. Near each coop a hole is bored in the 
pump tube, and a cork inserted, in which isa 
glass or tin tube, or a bit of pipe-stem. The 
tube.may be made to fit water-tight in the cork 
by melting a little wax around it with a hot iron. 
Over this tube or pipe-stem a thin rubber 
tube is drawn, which is laid upon the board, 








e=-saddle, should have so 
entirely abandoned this 
healthful and convenient 
means of locomotion. It 
m= is very rare to find, on an 
- ordinary farm, a saddle 
= and bridle suited for better 
= work than the plowing of 
-corn; and to find a thor- 
oughly good saddle, one 
easy for the horse and easy 
for the rider, is almost im- 
possible. We cherished 
the hope that one of the 
many beneficial effects 
resulting from the recent 

war would be to stimulate the use of saddle 
horses among those farmers who passed three 
or four years in cavalry service; but, pos- 
sibly, they may have been surfeited, as, indeed, 
the writer was, by an overdose of a rather dis- 
agreeable kind of horsemanship, (poking along 
at a slow gait on rainy and wearisome marches,) 
and did not, as a general thing, have an oppor- 
tunity of riding good horses in a pleasant way. 
We fancy that one reason why there is not a 
more active general demand for really good 
saddle horses in America is, because every effort 
to obtain such an animal is pretty sure to result 
in disappointment. The article does not, in 
meaty, @ exist in this country, except in such 
- ; rare cases as not to form 
‘oO an important exception 
to the general rule. The 
saddle horse should be 
iY! lithe, short-backed, strong- 
= loined, long-necked, free 
\,in his action, and perfect 
in his temper. Such an 
animal is susceptible of 
= any amount of training 
that an amateur rider may 
choose to give him; but, 
in the furore for trotting 
horses that rages through- 
out the whole country, 
- where almost every point 
that is desirable for the 
saddle is disregarded, and 
attention is wholly given 
to the making of time by mere propulsive 
power, which is almost the least desirable thing 
for saddle use, it seems quite hopeless to look 
for the breeding of the desired animal; and the 
result that we have long hoped for must be 
sought by slow and easy stages, and through a 
stimulus which can be secured in no other way 
so well as by the adoption of horseback riding 
by farmers, and their sons and daughters. In 
going about the farm, in going to the post-office, 
in paying visits, and in all journeying where 
heavy articles are not to be carried, the saddle 
horse ought to be used here, as he is in nearly 
all other countries of the world; and if there 





is any class of the community who should use 
him regularly, and should, as a matter of pride, 
know how to use him thoroughly w ell, how to 
ride strongly, gracefully, and securely, it should 
be the robust younger farmers of the country, 

In Eggland, where it is estimated that, during 
the hunting season, a hundred thousand people 
ride daily to fox hounds, fully one-half the 
number being farmers, who go out to enjoy the 
sport or to practice their sale horses, there is, 
of course, a more active demand than can es 
expected in this country, at least for a very long 
time; but, even at this day, in the New York 
market, a perfect saddle horse, nearly thorough- 
bred, perfectly bitted and broken, and in all 
respects suited for the use of a Jady or gentle- 
man, may be readily sold for from $2,000 to 
$3,000. And when we consider the fact that 
the animal belongs to a race that arrives at 
early maturity, while his whole training may be 
incidental to the doing of errands and the nec- 
essary recreation of the younger members of 
the farmer’s family, it seems: to us that the op- 
portunity for a combination of pleasure and 
profit should be enough to induce the giving of 
greater attention to the saddle-horse question, 


Chain-fastening for Tail-boards, 








Why is it that anybody uses rods instead of 
chains to fasten in the tail-boards of farm 
wagons? The writer has experienced the in- 
convenience of them from time out of mind. 
The engraving represents the hind end of a 
wagon box, with the board held in place by 
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TAIL-BOARD OF WAGON. 
a chain, permanently attached at one end, 
and terminated at the other by a screw bolt, 
some six inches long, which goes through the 
side and receives a nut by which the chain 
is tightened up. L. M. Lane, of Fairfield County, 
Conn., writes: “This way of keeping the tail- 
board of a wagon in its place is new to me, and 
it may be new also to some of your readers. It 
certainly must be very handy if one has to take 
the board out often. All one has to do is to un- 
screw the nut, put it in his pocket, and let the 
chain drop. It is always in its place, and no 
one has to look about for it, as Ihave seen many 
farmers do for the rod.” The article described 
was new to us, but we find it can not justly lay 
claim to novelty. The only objection to the 
chain is, that it costs 12 cents a foot, while 
the iron rod costs perhaps a quarter as much. 
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Wooden Drains, 
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S. M. F., of Philadelphia, writes that he has 
had difficulty with the choking up of a stone 
drain. Tiles were not to be had, and he used 
two strips of 14-inch pine plank, four inches 
wide, set on edge, with a 7-inch plank nailed 
on top of them. These troughs were put into 
the ditch with the open side down, stone being 
placed on top of them, and the remainder of 
the ditch filled with earth. This drain has 
worked well. He asks.in what respect such 
drain is inferior to a tile drain, how long the 
wood will probably last, and whether the stones 
on top are of any use. The wood will last 
a long time; where water generally flows 
through the drain, keeping the wood saturated, 
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probably long enough for all practical purposes. 
Its inferiority to a tile drain lies chiefly in the 
fact that its floor is not protected against the 
action of the water flowing within it. There 
is always danger that the earth will be washed 
away in some places, and deposited in others, 
and so obstruct the drain, which is not possible 
when pipe tiles are used. Furthermore, the 
excavation required for these longer and larger 
troughs must be considerably more than is 
needed for tiles. The stones on top of the 
trough are of no sort of use, while, by forming 
courses for water outside of it, they add to the 
danger that loose earth may obstruct the drain. 





Destroying Animal Parasites. 





Lice, ticks, th® scab insect, and other ani- 
mal parasites, become peculiarly annoying to- 
ward spring and when the weather begins to 
be decidedly warm. Then their powers are 
more active, and they multiply with astonishing 
rapidity. ‘These creatures are oviparous, Eggs 
are laid in suitable places, and in due time 
hatched. In general, the mature and the grow- 
ing insects are killed without great difficulty. 
Soft or oily grease, certain metallic or vegetable 
poisons, alum water, arsenic in solution, or a de- 
coction of tobacco, are all fatal if well applied. 
Mercurial ointment (“unguentum”) has great ef- 
ficacy, but is more liable to be fatal also to the 
animals themselves. Flowers of sulphur is pe- 
culiarly disagreeable to almost all parasitic life, 
and is especially effective in driving off or de- 
stroying hen lice. Itshould always be at hand, 
and liberally sprinkled in the nests of sitting 
hens. We are, however, happily relieved from 
the necessity and danger of using the powerful 
poisons above named, by the comparatively re- 
cent application of carbolic acid, in the form of 
soaps, to the destruction of parasites. This sub- 
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Fig. 1.—APPARATUS FOR INSECT WASHES. 


stance is powerful even in the form of a dilute 
vapor, and causes discomfort and partial pa- 
ralysis. The soap is constantly giving off this 
vapor, as we observe by the strong odor like creo- 
sote and tar. The actual contact with the soap 
or a solution of it is usually soon fatal. The 
assured fact that the eggs are not effected may 
account entirely for the difficulty sometimes en- 
countered in making thorough work of some 





kinds of parasites. (Lice upon dogs have given 
us most trouble.) Two or three applications at 
intervals of a week are usually sufficient to re- 
lieve the animals. In the summer, sheep and 
lambs are dipped, and being laid upon a draining 
board, the liquid is well rubbed into the skin at 
every part ofthe body. This can not be done in 
cool weather. The simplest 
convenient apparatus_ for 
applying small quantities of 
any such fluid to the skin 
of any animal is, probably, 
an oiling flask, a lamp filler, 
or a common bottle, with a 
perforated cork, in which 
is a quill, or a small glass 
or tin tube, but little longer 
than the cork. From this 
the fluid may be squirted by a slight jerk, 
and directed to the exact spot where it is 
wanted. A good deal more of a flow is secured 
by cutting a notch in the cork, but it is much 
better to make two holes through the cork, and 
to place in one a short tube, as before, and in 
the other a long one, 
to admit air, reaching 
nearly to the bottom 
of the bottle, and hay- 
ing the outer end bent, 
as shown at 4a, fig. 1, 
which represents a 
glass tube, or at 3, 
which represents a 
tin one. Glass tubes 
as large as a pipe- 
stem, and having pret- 
ty thick walls, are 
easily bent if heated 
over the chimney of 
a& common kerosene 
lamp. Holes in corks 
are made with rat-tail 
files, and if the tubes 
do not fit air-tight, a 
little beeswax melted over the top of the cork 
will make them. From a bottle thus arranged, 
the fluid will run in a steady stream, as strong- 
ly or gently as the operator chooses, according 
as the bottle is more or less inclined. A still 
more handy apparatus is also shown in figure 
1. A pail containing the liquid is suspended 
at any convenient hight; from it hangs a rub- 
ber tube of sufficient length to conduct the 
liquid to every part of the animal, which is 
placed upon a table, or made to stand beneath. 
The tube reaches from the bottom of the pail, 
passes over the side, where it is tied to prevent 
its slipping out, and perhaps favored by being 
laid upon a little saddle of tin or leather, so 
that the sharp bend shall not close it. Thus a 
siphon is formed, which will discharge a con- 
stant stream of the fluid, unless stopped. A 
little faucet may be placed in the discharging 
end, or the tube may be simply closed by the 
pressure of the thumb and finger, and this end 
hung by a string or wire upon the edge of the 
pail when not in use. The best plan, however, 
is to insert a bit of glass or tin tube in the end, 
and just back of it to place a “ pinch faucet,” if 
we may so call the little contrivance called 
quetch-hahn by the Germans. This is shown in 
fig. 2, and is a piece of brass wire, bent, and 
hammered flat, which makes it a stiff spring. 
This faucet is opened by pressing with the fin- 
gers on the coiled ends, and may be held open 
by slipping it over the end of the nozzle. 

If the solution of Carbolic Soap is used, it 
may be made quite strong, following the direc- 
tions given upon the packages, as usually sold. 


Fig. 2. 
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The wool or hair should be parted, and the 
soap water made to touch the skin at every 
point. It is best to take both time and pains to 
rub it thoroughly in. It is not necessary or 
best to wash it out, but it should remain, in 
order to produce its full effects. 


Corn-Cribs and Granaries, 

We are glad to get a really new idea on tho 
subject of corn-cribs. The way of bracing a 
twenty-four-foot corn-crib so that it shall be in 
no danger of blowing over ina gale, by a wing 
at right angles to it, and attached to the centre 
of one side, is to us quite new. | It is communi- 
cated to the Agriculturist by Mr. P. Davis, of 
Newport News, Va., who describes his corn- 
house as consisting of four rooms, each eight 
feet square, the middle or front- one having a 
closely-boarded front and floor, the others hay- 
ingboth front and sides. of .6pen-work. Mr. 
Davis says, “ No one but myself believed that it 
would save the corn, because there was so: much 











P. DAVIS’S CORN-CRIB, 


of it bulked together.” The result, however, 
has proved eminently satisfactory. He adds, in 
regard to the details, “I make the floor of nar- 
row boards, placed three-quarters of an inch 
apart, and the sides of narrow~ strips, half an 
inch apart, thus giving plenty of ventilation. 
Corn may be husked as soon as it is safe to pull 
it from the stalk, and stored in such a crib in 
as large a bulk as one has room for, and it will 
not injure in the'least. The open floor is what 
keeps it from heating. There is no need of 
making acorn-crib narrow at the bottom, for 
rain will not beat in on a perpendicular side, to 
do any harm, if the floor isan open one. The 
middle or front room should have a. tight floor 
and front, as this is the place to shell the corn, 
keep seeds, ete. The sills should be three and 
a half feet from the ground, laid upon solid 
posts, set at least three feet in the ground. 
Sheets of tin nailed around the posts at the 
upper end are better than inverted pans or flat 
stones, as such things upon the top of the posts 
are liable to be injured, are not easily repaired, 
and are in the way. The tin should reach all 
round the post, and extend down ten inches 
from the top. Tenons in the tops of the posts 
should be made to enter mortises in the sills. 
There are two especial benefits in a crib such 
as I describe: First, the building has a broad 
foundation, without being a very large one, and 
is not liable to be turned over by the wind, as 
is often the case with the long, narrow (and 
narrower bottomed) ones we often see. Second, 
the door is in the middle, making it convenient 
to fill all the three store-rooms without either 
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carrying the grain far, or running over much 
corn. There is no use of more ventilation over 
the top than the three gable ends afford. The 
sides of the crib should be well girded, and the 
strips strongly nailed to them, so that the weight 
and pressure of the corn cannot open them. 
The floor must also be strong. There should 
be ten posts under the crib. I think ten by ten 
feet square the best size for cach of the rooms, 
and that will make room for a good crop, and 
will hold all of a small one, and leave room to 
pack away anything that you wish to keep 
away from rats and mice.” 
net Me ee 

Three-horse Evener. 
—>—— 

There are thousands of intelligent farmers in 
this country who never saw three horses worked 
abreast, It is a rare sight in New England, and 











For $125, even in other districts than those 
which are chiefly devoted to the keeping of 
cows, an excellent animal, frequently a grade 


Ayrshire or Short-horn, may be purchased, that¢ 


will give with good care, on rich food, not less 
than 4,000 quarts of milk per annum. Instances 
are not rare of the yield reaching even 5,000 
quarts. With such an animal we will suppose 
that, as in the previous case, 1,500 quarts are 
consumed by the family, and are estimated to 
be worth $75. This leaves 2,500 quarts of milk 
for sale; and, in almost every village in the 
land, this milk may be readily sold at the door 
for six or eight, and not seldom for ten cents a 
quart. 
amount of sales would be $150, which would 
pay for the extra food required to keep this 
larger animal in the best condition, and for the 
increased interest and depreciation, and leave a 
handsome profit besides. 
Any cow must be shelter- 








ed, fed, milked, and gener- 





ally attended to. The 





amount of labor required 





THREE-HORSE EVENER. 


in a great part of New York and New Jersey. | 
The great gain in power leads us to present the 
subject frequently. In addition to the forms for 
evener and whifflétrees previously given, Mr. 8. 
B. Fisher, of Westmoreland Co., Pa., sends us a 
drawing and description of 2 form he has used 
several years. It is more complicated than 
the common simple evener in two pieces, but 
has decided advantages. Mr. Fisher writes: 

“The large or main beam is four feet ten 
inches long, the two outside beams are two feet 


three inches, and the center beam one foot six | 


inches. The clevises in the outside beams are 
placed nine inches and a half from the large end 


of each, the holes being in the center, and the | 
| descended from the stock of the Earl of Sefton, 


clevises riveted fast. The small ends of the out- 
side beams and the ends of the center beam are 


ferruled, and small gudgeons with eyes in them | 
' of the old story of the milkmaid in our spelling- 


are driven into them, and connected by a ring. 
This, if made right, is the most complete three- 


horse double-tree.” 


— —— 


Good Cows for Poor Men. 


—e—_ 


Every poor man whocan afford to doso nat- 
urally keeps a cow; but he generally makes the 
mistake of keeping a cheap cow, that is, a cow 
of poor quality. Spending from $40 to $60 for 
her purchase, he secures an animal that, on not 
very abundant food, but still kept at some ex- 
pense, supplies the family with enough milk for 
their use. He considers the operation a profita- 
ble one, and undoubtedly it is so. Many poor 
men would be inclined, we fancy, to think us 
wild in advising them to pay so much as even 
$100 or $125 for an extra good cow, the best 
that can be found in, the neighborhood ; yet 
we are confident that in a majority of cases, due 
care being given to the animal’s health, clean- 
liness, and ample nutrition, the profit would be 
very much greater than with an inferior ani- 
mal. Probably the average of cows kept for 
the family use of poor men will not give more 
than 1,500 quarts of milk per annum, or, at the 

‘most, 1,800 quarts. This amount of milk, in 
the family of the ordinary mechanic or laborer, 
is worth five cents a quart for home consump- 
tion,—say $75 or $80 a year. Out of this sum is 
to be paid the interest of the animal’s cost, her 
depreciation in value, and the price of pur- 
chased food, which is more or less according to 
the circumstances under which the family live. 
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in the case of the better 
animal in no respect 
greater than in the case of the poorer one. 
The profit of the operation is all real profit, 
and no small account should be made of the 
greater satisfaction and pleasure that result 


is 


| from full milk-pails than from those half full, 





from fine cows than from “scrubs.” It is a re- 
turn to that old principle that whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well; and if it will 
pay to keep any cow at all it will surely pay 
to keep the best cow that we can afford to buy. 





Experience with Fancy Pigs. 


—_eo— 


About a year ago we purchased a pair of pigs, 


in England, for which we paid in their early 
infancy, $60, calculating, with an utter disregard 


book, that if the sow would give two litters a 
year it would be reasonable to hope for eight 
pairs of pigs, which, sold at $60 a pair, would 
produce a gross income of $480. Of course, $80 
would be ample for feed and care, and the very 
handsome profit of $400 a year would make 
the investment of $60 a most brilliant one. 

And now for the result! After a year of most 
careful and somewhat expensive treatment, 
during which the animals purchased have grown 
to fair, but not to astonishing proportions, there 
has at last been produced a litter of five pigs, 
four fine ones and one “runt.” Whether owing 
to the high mettle of the mother or to her natu- 
ral viciousness, whether to predetermined infant- 
icide or to accident, we are unable to say; but 
this promising family has been reduced, one by 
one, until now the sum total of the progeny 
available for future operations is one pig! While 
it might still be possible to sell to a credulous 
person a pair of these pigs. for $60, we have 
found it impossible to get an offer of $30 for 
halfa pair. Having invested in this enterprise, 
we propose to see it through, but our hope of 
magnificent results is slightly dimmed, and our 
plan of future operations will probably confine 
itself to such tactics as will get back for the 
whole concern, young and old, a gross sum of 
$60, charging the cost of a year’s keep and of 
baffled hopes to the account of experience. This, 
however, does not prove that the Sefton pigs are 
not excellent, and probably they are. There is no 
doubt that much of our misfortune is the result of 
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_ other, 
thoroughbred stock. 


At the least price,—six cents,—the total | 
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which the purchase was made. But the moral 
of the tale plainly points to the recommendation, 
not toinvest lar ge amounts of money in untried 
breeds of fancy animals, with a confident hope of 
making a good deal of money by the operation, 


—_ ne @ ee 


Thoroughbred Males, 
—— 

It is not within the means of the very large 
majority of farmers in this country or in any 
to raise only, or chiefly, expensive 
But it is within the power 
of every one of them, orit soon would be if 
they cared for it, to breed only from thorough- 
bred males. These, belonging to a fixed type 
or race, perpetuate their peculiarities with much 
greater certainty than do morterel bred animals, 
and they will almost always overcome, in a 





great degree, the defects of mongrel females, 


| 








thus constantly cleyating the grade of the 
animal towards the type of the purer race, 

This rule holds good with reference to every 
variety of farm stock, from horses to poultry, 

Sir John Fenwick, in the reign of Charles iL, 
said that “every blood horse, even if he be the 
meanest hack that ever came out of Barbary, is 
so infinitely superior in courage, stoutness and 
quality, both of bone and sinew, as well as 
blood, to the best cold-blooded mare that ever 
went on a shodden hoof, that he cannot fail to 
improve the stock, whatever may be his com- 
parative standing among racers.” And Sir John 
Fenwick was perfectly right, as the history, not 
only of running horses but of trotters, has 
amply proven; for there is not to-day a sue- 
cessful trotting horse in America who has not 
in his veins a very large proportion of thorough 
blood, derived probably through several genera- 
tions from the side of the sire. 

Cattle for the shambles are more economi- 
cally fed and more rapidly raised to a larger 
size, if they have been sired by a thoroughbred 
Short-horn. Cows for the dairy are better 
and more profitable in proportion to the number 
of thoroughbred sires whose blood they carry. 
The commonest and coarsest sow will give far 
more easily kept and advantageously sold pigs, 
if these are sired by a thoroughbred Essex, Sef- 
ton, or other boar of fixed type. That thesame 
rule holds good in the poultry-yard no breeder 
need be told. And throughout the whole range, 
the cost of securing the services of thorough- 
bred males is as nothing compared with the 
value of the result as shown in the progeny. 
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The Poultry-house at Ogden Farm. 

As there is an immense demand among the 
summer visitors at Newport for early spring - 
chickens—these sometimes selling in June for 
$2.50 a pair—it has been attempted at Ogden 
Farm to perfect an arrangement by which early 
laying and early brooding may be secured. For 
this purpose, the poultry-house has been built 
on the south side of a five-foot stone wall. The 
width of the house at the top is 8 feet, and at 
the bottom, 10 feet. The plate at the eaves of 
the roof lies directly upon the wall, while its 
front edge is 3 feet higher, or 8 feet from the 
ground. The front is built with a batter, or 
slope, of two feet, and the whole front, for six 
fect down from the roof, is made of glass, there 
being six sashes, 4 fect wide and 6 feet long, 


| having only longitudinal bars, between which 


too long continued in-breeding in the herd from | 


the glass is set, as it is in ordinary green-house 
sashes. A row of “secret” nests runs the 
whole length of the house, immediately under 
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the windows, the sun falling directly’ upon the 
board covering of these nests, and adding some- 
what to their warmth. The stone wall has 
been pointed with a cement and Jime mortar, 
both on the inside of the house and on its weg 
side, a little beyond the end of the house, each 
way. The roof and ends are covered with 
shingles, a board sheeting being nailed to joists, 
on the inside of which, lathes, set at intervals of 
six or eight inches, support a layer of sea-weed, 
which occupies aspace equal to the thickness 
of the joists. The bottom of the house is 
banked all around with sea-weed or manure, 
and it would be difficult to conceive of a warm- 
er and sunnier shelter than the whole arrange- 
ment affords. The perches, which are four in 
number, run lengthwise of the house, standing 
on the same level, about two feet above the 
ground. They are simply laid in sockets, and 
can be removed at any time for cleansing, and 
for the spading up or raking of the soft earth 
below, with which it is proposed to mix the 
droppings once or twice a week. The posts 
between the sashes support, on their inner side, 
a light, galvanized, iron netting, which covers 
the whole opening, serving to keep the fowls 
from flying against the glass, and for keeping 
them inside the house in summer, when the 
sashes are entirely removed. The whole cost of 
the house, built in the best manner, has been 
less than $75, and it is large enough to accom- 
modate fifty laying hens, and their early spring 
progeny. It is impossible yet to speak of the 
results of this experiment, but, as it involves no 
new principle, and depends only upon the per- 
fection of methods which have already been 
tried, there is no reason for supposing that its 
success will not be complete. Certainly it will 
not add to the farm expenses in the items of in- 
terest, insurance, and wear and tear, more than 
$7.50 per annum, equal to fifteen dozen eggs at 
the average February prices. 
cone te 


Milk Cooling and Coolers. 








This is an important subject. The number 
of devices for effecting this object which will soon 
be pressed upon the farming community will, 
we presume, be equaled only by that of wringers 
and washing machines, Already many patents 
have been granted, some of which we know to be 
excellent, and the owners of these patents have 
the use of our advertising columns, in which to 
make known their merits. 
The following description 
of a cooler, which is not 
patented, is sent us by a 
correspondent, W. C., of 
Oberlin, O., who has had 
it in use. We have no 
doubt it will cool milk 
quite rapidly, in the broad- 
mouthed cans such as are 
used in the dairy regions for carrying milk to the 
factories, It may be made by any tinman, and 
is not liable to be injured in use. Mr. C. writes: 
“For cooling milk in Carrying Cans holding thir- 
ty to forty gallons, take two tin tubes eight inches 
in diameter and twenty inches long, each with 
covers to fit; connect them at top by means of a 
round, or half round, bowed tin handle, an inch 
and a quarter in diameter, four inches long, and 
at bottom by a strap of double tin of the same 
width. For using, fill the cooler with ice and 
water to within two or three inches of the top, 
and set it in themilk-can. After putting two or 
three pails of milk into the can, lift the cooler 
alittle, and turn it half round and back two or 
three times; this will stir the milk and equalize 





MILK COOLER, 








the temperature. Repeat this after the addition 
of each successive pail of milk, until the can is 
fullenough. If the milk be not quite as cool as 
desired, the process may be continued until the 
desired result is attained, which will not be long. 
In this way we can prepare milk for raising 
cream, or for carrying to the factory or to market. 
It may be kept in good condition twenty-four 
hours, and then give better satisfaction to the 
cheese-maker and consumer, than if transport- 
ed warm, immediately after being drawn from 
the cow. This simple mode of cooling milk 
gives entire satisfaction to all who have tried it.” 
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Waite CLover.—lIn seeding down Jand in- 
tended for pasture it isa great mistake not to 
sow 2 pound or two of white clover with the red 
clover and timothy. It will add greatly to the 
growth and value of the pasture. 
an et ns Pe 


What Lands Shall We Drain? 


a oe 

In the January number, in an article on Drain- 
ing, several questions were set apart for future 
discussion. The first of these was the one 
which forms the title of this article. 

The question immediately rises, when a farmer 
thinks of draining, Which of my fields shall I 
drain first? and he generally answers it by se- 
lecting the worst. In fact, writers on the sub- 
ject of draining almost always recommend 
that it be first applied to such fields as are most 
in need of it, that is, to utterly worthless swamps 
and very wet brush pastures. Though, at first 
sight, the advice seems to be good, on farther 
consideration, it will be seen that there are some 
good reasons why these fields are not the ones 
whose early draining will result in the greatest 
eafly profit. The draining of a worthless swamp 
is an acquisition of more land, an extension of 
the actual limits of the farm; and it implies a 
greater amount of work to be done in cultivation 
and harvesting, more capital to be invested in 
implements and labor, and additional acres 
to be manured. The crop resulting from its 
reclamation must pay the charges of interest, 
labor, live-stock, and manure, before it can yield 
us any actual profit; and probably during the 
first ten years after the reclaiming of such land, 
when we come to consider the extent to which 
other land must be neglected for the sake of it, 
there will not be much clear profit resulting. 

Probably the land which it will pay the farmer 
best to drain is the hest.Jand on his whole 
farm, if this needs draining at all. Interest on 
value, teams, and Jabor for cultivation, manure 
for fertilizing, and stock to consume products, 
are already provided; the field is already pay- 
ing all these charges. Any process that will 
tend to increase its crop will be attended with 
very slight increase of expense, if any; and the 
entire benefit attributable to the drainage is so 
much clear profit, which, taxed by no charges, 
accumulates year by year into a fund which 
will enable us to extend our improvements to 
other lands. In the draining of the farm, we 
shall come finally to the worthless swamp, armed 
with experience in the work, confidence in its 
results, and means for its execution which will 
insure not only that the draining shall be com- 
plete and successful, but that the improved con- 
dition of the land shall immediately be made to 


| yield its fair proportion of profit. 


Of course, there are many fields and many 
whole farms which need nothing more than the 
very complete draining that Nature herself has 
given them in the form of a porous subsoil— 
such lands as are known all over the country as 





“early” and “warm.” A few years ago we 
contemplated the conversion of a field of heavy 
land into a market garden, and on consultation 
with an old-fashioned neighbor were dis- 
suaded from doing so. “I don’t think that'll 
make good garden land.” “Why not?” 
“Well, it’s kind o’ cold and late.” “But I in- 
tend to underdrain it.” “ Well, I know—but it’s 
cold.” “Is n’t it cold becauseit’s wet” “Well, 
may be so, partly—but then it’s naterally cold.” 

Now, if the experience of the last forty or fifty 
years in the use of draining tiles has proven any- 
thing, it has proven that “ naterally cold” means 
wet, and means absolutely nothing else. In pro- 
portion as heavy, wet lands are thoroughly 
drained, in just that proportion do they become 
thoroughly warm; and while, owing to the 
quantity of clay they contain, it may not be 
possible ever to make them as light and warm 
as sandy land, it is always possible to. make 
them light enough and warm enough for the 
most successful cultivation. If we desired to sum 
up in a single expression the whole gist of our 
advice to any farmer who wished to decide 
what fields it was best for him to drain, we 
should recommend him to try, first of all, such 
as are “naterally cold;” and if we wished to 
be more explicit, we should carry out the argu- 
ments which justify this suggestion by en- 
deavoring to convince him that his greatest 
proportion, not of return, but of profit, is to be 
found in the draining of land which is already 
rich and profitable for cultivation, but is yearly 
subject to those many ill effects of too great wet 
or too great drought, which it is the chief _ 
of underdraining to overcome. 


The pas or Ground-pea. 
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To judge from the number of letters inquir- 
ing about the culture of the Pea-nut, Ground- 
pea, or Pindar, there is considerable interest 
felt in this crop. The plant being a tropical 
one, it can be successfully grown only in the 
warmer States. Small quantities have been 
raised in New Jersey and Southern Illinois, but 
the main supply comes from further south. The 
best account of its culture that we have seen is 
one given some time ago in the Southern Culti- 
vator, by Mr. N. M. Nixon, of North Carolina, 
& pea-nut grower of over fifty years’ experi- 
ence. We condense from Mr. N’s rather extend- 
ed article the essential points. The best soil is a 
light sandy loam; this is manured with 30 to 
60 bushels of shell lime to the acre, and 80 to 100 
loads of rotted leaves, or woods’ mould; ashes 
are considered valuable. Coarse vegetable mat- 
er, or “trash,” is burned off, the land thor- 
oughly mellowed by plowing, and the surface 
made as level as possible. Rows are laid off 
with a plow or marker, from 27 to 32 inches 
apart each way, according to the quality of the 
land. At the intersections of the markings, 
two peas that have been carefully shelled are 
dropped, and covered from 2 to 3 inches deep 
with a hoe, using fine earth. Planting is done 
from the middle of April to the middle of May. 
Thorough cultivation is required, which may be 





done with the plow or horse-hoe, assisted by’ 


hand-hoeing, and hand-pulling such weeds as 
cannot be otherwise reached. The crop must 
not be allowed to get foul. Harvesting is done 
in October, and before any frost touches the 
vines. In harvesting, a plow arranged for the 
purpose is run along each side of the row; this 
loosens the vines, which are then pulled up, 
shaken, and placed upside down. They remain 
in this position to cure, which requires from two 
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HERONS 


to six days. The vines, with the peas attached, 
are then folded in bunches, and stacked, the 
stack being capped with straw. . After remain- 
ing in the stack for ten or fifteen-days, they are 
removed to houses, which are tight sheds, thirty 
feet wide, sixteen to eighteen feet high, and sixty 
or seventy feet long. A> ten-foot passage runs 
the length of the house; through this the wag- 
on passes, and the vines are stacked on each 
side, and afterwards the passage itself is filled 
with vines. The peas are thrashed: by a steam 
or horse-power machine, which has been in- 
vented for the purpose. The vines are consid- 
ered equal in value to clover hay for oxen and 
mules, but are usually too sandy for horses. 
The yield varies from thirty to fifty bushels to 
the acre. Pea-nuts are very exhausting to the 
soil, and Mr. N. crops his land with them only 
once in three years; the next year he takesa 
crop of rye, and the third the land lies fallow. 





[COP YRIGUT SECURED.) 


A Heronry. 


Our country abounds in varieties of herons, 
and they are so peculiar in their form and color- 
ing, and so noticeable for their size, that they 
have an interest to almost every one. They area 
race of fishers, living chiefly upon such fishes and 
other aquatic animals as frequent the shallow 
waters of ponds and brooks, though they are 
as fond of the young of other birds and of small 
quadrupeds, as frogs, mice, and shrews, as crows 
are of eggs. Herons, therefore, however interest- 
ing, are likely to do great damage in fish-ponds 
and trout-brooks, for they are ravenous feeders, 
and require an immense amount of food. Some 
varieties are shy and seldom approach the abodes 
of men, preferring, rather, almost inaccessible 
swamps or other quiet retreats. Other kinds, 
like the Night Heron and the Green Heron, or 
“Poke,” are familiar birds, and will follow up 














AND THEIR NE S T 8.—From A PICTURE BY WoLF.— Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


a trout-brook to our very barn-yards, and fre 
quently visit the gold-fish ponds in gentlemen’s 
lawns. The Heron family includes Waders, which 
have long, sharp, compressed, pointed bills, the 
edges of which are usually notched at the ends. 
They have a remarkable looseness and length of 
certain feathers, particularly those of the crest, 
neck, and back. They pass under the common 
names of Cranes, Herons, and Bitterns, although 
all that are called Cranes do not properly be- 
long to the Heron family. Most of the species 
of Herons build their nests in communities, or, 
rather, perhaps we may say, they are not soli- 
tary from preference, but appear to enjoy life in 
what might be termed villages and large towns, 
And so there exist what are called Heronries, or 
places frequented by great numbers of herons 
during the breeding season. Heronries are usu- 
ally in the midst of swamps or similar isolated 
places, as is represented in the above engraving. 
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The Persian Cyclamen. (Cyclamen Persicum.) 
BY WM. J. DAVIDSON, FLATBUSH, N. Y. 
MEAT, 

Of the many winter and spring-blooming 
plants that we cultivate for green-house or 
nome decoration, there are few more interesting 
or useful than the Cyclamen. Its remarkably 
neat habit of growth, and elegantly 
marbled or netted foliage, combined 
with the beautiful and-rather odd-look- 
ing flowers, render it’ peculiarly at- 
tractive, while its delightful fragrance 
and easy management give it additional 
claims to our attention. Many have 
imagined tliat it requires some years to 
get blooming plants from seed, and 
have thus been. deterred from attempt- 
ing their management; indeed, I was 
recently asked by a florist of many years’ 
standing, if our plants were three or four 
years from seed ; when, in fact, it is little 
over a year since the seed was sown. 
We sow the seed in November, and as 
soon as the young plants are fit to 
handle, transplant them about an inch 
apart into boxes until spring, when they 
are potted into small pots singly, in 
rather open, loamy soil, a liberal ad- 
dition of well-rotted manure and sand  ¢ 
being used. By the first of June they 
are ready for larger pots, and are then 3 
placed in a frame and shaded during 
the day, by the glass being whitewashed, 
the sash being taken off at night to 
give them all the benefit of the cooling 
dews. They do not grow much during 
the hot weather, but as soon as the 
nights begin to Jengthen and grow cooler 
the plants get fresh vigor, and by the end of 
September they are ready to be placed in the 
pots in which they are to flower. After potting, 
they are placed in a cool, airy house, and receive 
all the air that can safely be given to them dur- 
ing the winter months. With the beginning of 
November the earliest and strongest begin to 
bloom ; others follow in rapid succession, and as 





ALPINE ROCK-CRESS.—(Arabis alpina.) 


the days begin to lengthen, they are a blaze of 
beauty, their many shades of color and delight- 
ful fragrance calling forth the admiration of 
every one. Each plant ought now to have 








from 12 to 80 flowers expanded, for though they 


do not all ‘open at once, the flowers are so re- 
markably persistent that the plants often remain 
in full beauty for over four months. As the 
warm months advance the plants will show 
signs of exhaustion, and the flower-stalks begin 
to’coil themselves up in a spiral form having 
the seed-pod in the center, and bending towards, 


THE PERSIAN CYCLAMEN.—( Cyclamen Tersicum.) 


often into, the earth, ripen their seeds for anoth- 
er season. Probably the best method of treat- 
ing the old plants is to plunge the pots in a 
shady border out of doors during summer, and 
about September, as soon as they begin to make 
new leaves, take them up, and shaking away the 
greater part of the old soil, repot them, and 
treat them as recommended above. I would 
add that there are few better plants for parlor 
decoration than the Persian Cyclamen. It is 
especially a window plant, and if kept cool, say 
at a night temperature of 40°,and-the leaves 
washed once a week, it will grow and flourish 
almost as well as in a green-house, standing 
the variations of temperature and dryness of 
atmosphere as well as the pet Hyacinth or 
Chinese Primrose. [The engraving given above 
is from a specimen from Mr. Dayidson’s collec- 
tion, and is about half the natural size.—Eps. | 
tC a > 


The Alpine Rock-Cress, — (Aradis alpina.) 
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A good horticultural friend sent us a bit of | 


the Alpine Rock-Cress, and to accommodate its 
mountain habit, it was placed upon the top ofa 
rock-work at least four feet high. Either be- 
cause of this great elevation, or because it 
found a “ pocket” of congenial soil, it flourished 
finely. Whenever the snow melts off during 
the winter, there are its green leaves, looking as 
brave as if in defiance of winter. At the first 
suggestion of spring, buds appear, and before 
the rest of the hardy plants have fairly waked 
up, this completely covers itself with a sheet of 
pure white flowers, and remains a long time in 
bloom. The flower stems are about six inches 
high—in rich borders, somewhat taller,—and the 
flowers and leaves about twice the size shown in 
the engraving. It is a great comfort to have 
plants that take care of themselves, and need 
neither potting nor shelter. Please do not 











write to us for some of our stock, as many do 
for almost every ‘plant we mention; every 
available bit is promised already. The seeds- 
men keep the seeds. Sow them this spring, take 
care of the plants through the summer, and in 
autumn set the plants where they are to flower. 
A stock, once obtained, multiplies itself readily 
by short prostrate branches or offsets 
which root freely, and a single plant 
will soon make a dense mat of foliage, 
seals 
Our Native Sumachs, 

The Sumachs belong to the genus 
Rhus, which is the ancient name for the 
genus. One from the south of Europe, 
Rhus Cotinus, is well known in cultiva- 
tion as the Smoke-tree, or Venetian 
Sumach, and is often improperly ¢alled 
the Fringe-tree and Purple Fringe. It’ 
is conspicuous for its: large masses of 
hairy flower-stalks. This species has 
simple leaves, while all our -natives 
have compound ones. Leaving out’ of 
consideration for the present our two 
poisonous species, the Poison Sumach 
or Dogwood, and the Poison Ivy, which 
are both distinguished from the: rest 
by their smooth, white, or dun-colored 
fruit, we notice three which are striking 
in the landscape for the tropical aspect 
of their foliage, as well as for their large 
clusters of crimson berries. "The most 
common species is the Smooth Sumach 
(R. glabra), which. is very abundant on 
poor soils, and often oyerruns neglect- 
ed fields. It is usually about four feet 
high, but sometimes attains ten’ or twelve feet. 
The leaves are a foot or more long, with eleven 
to thirty-one divisions, In December, 1866, we 
figured a remarkable cut-leaved variety of this, 
The flowers are borne in a Jarge cluster at the 
ends of the branches, are §mall, greenish white, 
or yellowish, and not showy ;. but the resulting 
fruit, or berry, as it is popularly called, is of a 
brilliant crimson, hairy, and very acid to the 





SMOOTH SUMACH.—(Rhus glabra.) 


taste. The plant itself is smooth throughout. 
The Staghorn Sumach (BR. typhina), is the larg- 
est of our species, often reaching the hight, of 
twenty or thirty feet, and with irregular and 
straggling branches, The ends of the branches 
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are covered with a thick down, and resemble 
the horns of a stag when in “ the velvet,”—a pe- 
culiarity which gives the popular name. The 
leaves are of a lighter green than in the first 
mentioned species. The Dwarf or Mountain 
Sumach (R. copallina), is the handsomest of our 
native species, and rather less common than 
the other two. It is from one foot to six feet 
high, and while it has the same general appear- 
aneé as the others, it is readily distinguished 
by its darker green and shining leaves, the stalk 
of whieh, or petiole, is winged or margined, so 
as to appear jointed. All three species add 
much to the beauty of our autumn scenery, 
their leaves giving us the most brilliant colors; 
those of the first two turn to yellow, scarlet, 
and crimson, and in the Dwarf Sumach they 
become a beautiful purple, while the crimson or 
purple heads of fruit make up a mass of color 
that few shrubs can equal. They are all easily 
propagated by cuttings of the root, and it is 
this facility with which they are multiplied that 
renders them in a great measure unsuitable for 
introduction into well-kept grounds. Still 
there are many sandy and barren places where 
nothing else will grow, which the Sumach would 
make green in summer, and aglow with the 
most brilliant hues in autumn. A species of 
the sonth of Europe (R. coriaria), furnishes 
in its leaves a valuable material for dyeing and 
tanning. The species we have named possess 
similar properties, though in a somewhat Jess 
degree. Analysis shows their relative value to 
be as 26 to 20. The leaves are collected when 
fully grown and before they begin to turn, usu- 
ally in August. The leafy tops of the shrubs 
are cut off or the long leaves beaten off by 
means of sticks, and carefully dried. Where 
there is a demand from manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the neighborhood, the leaves under- 
go no preparation, but to make them an article 
of commerce, they must be ground and bolted. 
eh GS 9 


A New Method of Grafting Fruit Trees. 


BY M. JEAN SISLEY, LYONS, FRANCE. 
— 


The readers of horticultural publications are 
aware that Mr. A. Boisselot, of Nantes, (France), 
is the inventor of a very useful method of graft- 
ing the vine, which is to insert the graft in the 
fork between two branches, as shown by the 
engraving. The advantage of this mode of 
grafting the vine has been generally recognized, 














BOISSELOT’S GRAFT. 


but no one has before thougit of applying it to 
other trees, and A. Boisselot himself was not 
aware of the great service he rendered to horti- 
culture when he pubjishel his invention. I 
have applied it toa great variety of trees, but 





principally to the pear, to experiment with new 
varieties of pears which I receive in great num- 
ber every year. Before I knew Boisselot’s sys- 
tem I could not make use of a great number of 
the grafts I received, not being willing to sacri- 
fice the trees that were yielding me yearly a 
quantity of fruit ; the old system of cleft-grafting 


necessitating the mutilation of the whole tree, | 


or at least its principal branches. During the 
last two years I have grafted every variety of 
pears I have received, (and at any time of the 
year), according to the Boisselot system. The 
grafts have grown like the other branches of 
the trees, and some of them bore fruit Jast year. 
I can thus keep my old trees until I find that the 
new sorts are preferable to the old ones, and 
most likely I shall not be obliged to cut them 
down, as several sorts of pears can very well 
live and prosper together on the same tree. I 
have thus increased my enjoyment. This method 
is, of course, not very practicable on large trees, 
but is principally useful for small gardens 
where espaliers and dwarfs are grown, to take 
up less space. By this method, with a limited 
number of trees, a great many varieties of fruit 
can be grown. Itcan also be usefully employed 
for experimenting with seedlings that show 
signs of excellence. It must be understood that 
no part of the branches between which the 
grafts are inserted is to be cut back; therefore 
no mutilation of any part of the old trees is 
necessary, as is the case in cleft-grafting. [The 
engraving shows the graft as inserted ; it is to be 
tied, and the junction covered with grafting-wax, 
or waxed cloth, in the usual manner.—EDs. ] 
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Experience with Vegetables. 


BY J. ROBE, MT. LEBANON, N. Y. 








sagen 
Beans.—The Fejee, or White’s Early Bush 
Bean, is remarkably early as a shelled bean, and 
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one hundred feet, the four following kings. 
McLean’s Little Gem, Advancer, Eugenie, and 
Champion of England. Time of blooming ; 
Eugenie, June 6th; Gem, the 8th; Advaneer, the 
2th; and Champion, the 15th. Pods ready for 
picking: Gem, 23d June; Advancer, the 27). 
Eugenie, July 4th ; and the Champion, July 8th, 
From blossoming to full pods: Advancer and 
Gem, fifteen, Champion, twenty-three, and Ey. 
genie, twenty-cight days. They are all excel. 
lent varieties of peas, but the Eugenie did not 
fill its pods well, although it isa great bearer, 
PoTaToEs.—Thie Sebec, with us, yields poor. 
ly, and rots badly....The Goodrich is produe. 
tive and good....The Garnet Chili is good, and 
does not rot; and although not called early, 
yet we can dig large ones sooner than from the 
Sebec or Goodrich. ...The Harison, with us, is 
very productive, but also very poor and soggy; 
though a friend of ours, three miles off, got some 
of our Harisons, and from that stock raised splen- 
did mealy potatoes. The Early Handsworth 
turns out early, small, very few, and very poor, 
Scorymus—Is cooked like Vegetable Oyster, 
butis,I think, preferable, the roots growing much 
larger. [Called Spanish Oyster Plant.—Eps,] 
TomaTors.—The following kinds were sown 
in the house in boxes Feb. 27th; transplanted in- 
to hot-beds April 8d, and set out in open ground 
May 25th: about 300 Tilden, 300 Cedar Hill, 
and 80 each of Smooth Red, Early York, Keyes, 
and Orangefield. The first ripe were: Tilden, 


| July 28th; Cedar Hill and Orangefield, August 


almost as good as the pole cranberry; but these | 
dark-colored beans do not find so much fayor | 


as the white kinds. Some of the Fejees are 
nearly white, and I have been trying to run out 
the dark color by selecting, and planting only 
the whitest, but have not yet succeeded. 
BeEets.—The Spinach Beet, I procured from 
Washburn & Co., Boston, is an excellent sub- 
stitute for Spinach, being superior in flavor to 
it. It may be cut several times during the sea- 
son. The roots, if slightly covered, will live 
through the winter, and make early greens, but 
if covered too much, they will be smothered.... 
The Imperial White Sugar Beet is, perhaps, the 
sweetest of beets....For early beets to be eaten 
while small, the Scarcity or Mangel is the earli- 
est and best, but when older, it becomes coarse, 
and is only fit for cattle....The Bassano is not 
only very early, but for raciness of flavor is the 
ne plus ultra of beets, for, though we have tried 
Simon’s Early, the Pineapple, the St. Osyth, 
etc., we have as yet found nothing to equal it. 
CucumBeErs.—The West India Gherkin makes 
a very good soup or stew, and is easily raised : 
sow at the same time as the common cucumber, 
about twenty seeds in a hill, for the black flies 
are very fond of them. Thin out, so as to 
leave, finally, but one or iwo plants in each hill. 
Oxra.—This is an excellent vegetable, and 
should be more extensively cultivated. As with 
the tomato, the taste for it must be cultivated, 
and then no vegetable is nicer. The pods are 
eaten not only in soups, but cooked like aspara- 
gus. In our latitude, it needs a hot-bed to start it. 
Preas.—Sowed April 18th, without brushing, 
in triple rows, one foot apart, about one pint to 





7th; Keyes, August 12th; York and Smooth 
Red, August 15th. Crop to August 23d: Cedar 
Hill, forty-four bushels, or one bushel to seven 
plants; Tilden, twenty-five bushels, or one 
bushel to twelve plants; York, five bushels, or 
one bushel to sixteen plants; Keyes, four bush- 
els, or one bushel to twenty plants; Smooth 
Red, two and a half bushels, or one bushel to 
thirty-two plants. So that, although the Tilden 
was ten days ahead of the Cedar Hill, yet by Au- 
gust 23d, we had picked forty-four Cedar Hill 
to twenty-five Tilden. At the end of the sea- 
son, the Cedar Hillaveraged one bushel to three 
and a half plants; the Tilden, one to four 
plants. One hundred Tildens were nipped in, 
and three hundred not nipped; when the first 
began to ripen, we picked thirty tomatoes from 
the one hundred nipped, and had to go over 
the three hundred to get the same number.... 
The Orangefield is almost as good as a plum 
for eating raw; it is the sweetest tomato I have 
tasted. I think that by selection of the sweet. 
est, the tomato will finally rank as a table fruit, 
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Fruit at Alton, Ill—Peaches, Apples, 
and.Plums,—sy 0. L. BARLER. 
on 

[Alton, Ill, has become one of our important 
pomological centres. Its fruit-growers and 
others are united in a Horticultural Society, 
which is a wide-awake body, and is doing a 
good work. We have arranged with Mr. Barler 
to keep our readers informed as to the horticul- 
tural doings in and about Alton.—Ebs. ] 

On the night of the 10th of December, 
the mercury sank to 14° below zero, and killed 
every peach bud in all this region, so far as we 
have examined, or heard from. Never, in the 
knowledge of the “ oldest inhabitant,” have the 
buds been more thoroughly killed, whereupon 
some have been thinking that it would be a 
“ heavy joke upon the cureulio.” Dr, Hull pre- 
dicts that, finding no peaches, the “ little Turk” 
will turn upon and destroy our apple crop. 
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Dr. H. gives in substance the following sad 
picture . Until within a few years, the apple was 
grown almost without care. Of late, however, 
so numerous are its diseases and insect enemies, 
that in some districts its culture is no longer at- 
tended with success, and unless we combine our 
efforts against its insect enemies, we must whol- 
ly abandon its culture, or be contented to feast 
on the few wormy and knotty specimens which 
reach maturity. So rapid has been the increase 
of the plum curculio and the apple curculio, 
that in some districts these two insects, or even 
the plum curculio alone, are in sufficient force to 
totally ruin the apple crop. Hereafter, so far 
as we can now see, no escape from the ravages 
of these insects need be looked for, except by 
united effort in their destruction. 

So numerous have curculios become in our own 
grounds and the surroundings, that for the past 
two years, our Janet apples have been destroy- 
ed, and other varieties made worthless, except 
for cider. In future, we shall have to bestow 
the same care in catching curculios on our ap- 
ple trees that we do on our plum trees. Except 
in very early apples, the larvee of the plum cur- 
culio do not perfect themselves, but the parts 
wounded by them furnish resting-places for 
fungi, which multiply and spread to all 
parts of the orchard. Horticulturists must 
recognize the fact that, as we increase the pro- 
duction of any fruit, we, at the same time, in- 
crease its peculiar insects and diseases. In the 
opinion of the Doctor, some varieties of plums 
may be grown to a profit in all parts of the 
State, and in many parts with far less care than 
will hereafter have to be bestowed on the apple. 
In this country, the curculio has so long held 
undisputed dominion over the plum, that a 
knowledge of its varieties has passed out of 
mind. We shall therefore refer to some of the 
best, that those who desire to enter the field 
against the enemy may have fruit in quantity, 
and of aquality to reward them for their labors. 
Fora single variety for family and for’ market, 
we place the Jefferson at the head of the list. 
For the best three for fimily use, to ripen in 
succession, add Washington and Coe’s Golden 
Drop. Add Smith’s Orleans for a fourth, and 
Imperial Gage fora fifth. The Columbia is 
adesirable sort to plant in apple, pear, or peach 
orchards, on which to catch curculios. The 
curculios would be attracted to these trees when 
in fruit, where they might be caught. The Co- 
Jumbia generally discharges so much juice into 
the passage made by the larva of the plum cur- 
culios, as to drown it. On this account, it is 
recommended as a protection to our orchards, 
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The Improvement of the Wild Radish. 


-- 


Within a few years, successful experiments 
have been made in the cultivation of the wild 
parsnip and carrot, resulting in the production 
of excellent varieties, More recently, M. E. A. 
Carriére, one of the most distinguished of 
French horticulturists, has experimented with 
the Wild Radish. A very interesting account 
is given by M. C. in the Journal d’ Agriculture 
Pratique for February 4th, on the “:ameliora- 
tion” of plants in general, and of the processes 
and results with the wild radish. We can only 
briefly indicate the leading points in this admira- 
ble paper, using some of the author's d rawings 
to illustrate them. The Wild Radish, or Joint- 
ed Charlock (Raphanus Raphanistrum), is a 
eommon weed in the fields of Europe, as it is 
in those of the older States in this country. It 
is different from the English Charlock, or Wild 





Mustard, which is also a troublesome weed in 
many places. The Wild Radish, or Jointed 
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Fig. 7. 


Fig. 1. 
Charlock, has pale yellow flowers, which turn 
whitish or purple, and are marked with veins, 
and its pod is divided into joints by crosswise 
constrictions,—characters which serve to distin- 


guish it from the other Charlock. Figure 1 
gives the form of the root of the Wild Radish, 
as taken from the fields, of one-fourth its natu- 
ral size, in which condition it is woody, and not 
at all eatable. 
The following 
figures give the 
different forms 
of roots, obtain- 
ed after five 
years of “amel- 
ioration,” each 
reduced in size 
in the same pro- 
portion. In fig. 
2 the root is of a 
deep rose color; 
that of fig. 3 
white, with a 
violet - colored 
top; fig.4 white, 
‘ with a little 
| Violet; the root 
in fig. 5 isofa 
dark violet, with 
a violet flesh; 
another root of 
3 similar shape is 
black; in fig. 6 
Fig. 4. Fig. 5. the color is of a 
fine rose, and in fig. 7 entirely white. Whatever 
their shape or color, all the varieties have a 
firmer flesh than the radish, and though the 
radish flavor predominates ‘ 
when tasted raw, when cook- 
ed they are more like the 
turnip. All who have eaten 
them have pronounced them 
delicious. Such being in 
brief the results, we will 
give the means by which 
they were obtained. It is 
commonly supposed that the 
difference between culti- 
vated and wild varieties is 
due to the fact that the one 
has better soil and greater 
opportunities for develop- 
ment than the other. The 
character of the soil hasits in- 
fluence, but this alone would 
not produce the marked re- Fig. 8, 
sults we haye described, Selection, and such 
treatment as will conduce to the desired end,must 
be added. The object in this case being to develop 
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roots, the seeds of the wild plant were sown in 
September, when it was too late for the produc- 
tion of seed, and the whole growth of the plant 
was expended in the formation of root. At the 
approach of cold weather, the roots were taken 
up, the best ones selected, deprived of most of 
their leaves, and stored for the 
winter. In spring the roots 
were set out, and allowed to 
produce seeds, which were sown 
in autumn, and the resulting 
plants treated as before; this 
process was continued for four 
generations. It was found that in 
a heavy, clayey soil the tendency 
was to produce short roots, while 
in a warm, light soil, the longer forms predom- 
inated. Each year those roots were selected 
for bearing seed which showed the strongest 
tendency towards the desired form, Had the ob- 
ject been to make animprovement in the leaves 
or seeds, spring sowing would have been done, 
and the development of the root neglected, 





Fig. 6. 
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Hovusrk PLaAnts—THE SEcrRET.—A lady who 
lives in the country recently showed usa box 
of flowers which she had brought to a friend in 
the city, the product of the plants in her own 
dining-room windows. There were Geraniums, 
Roses, Hyacinths, Crocuses, fine variegated 
leaves of the beautiful Mrs. Pollock Geranium, 
a Calla, and other things,—all as beautiful as if 
they had come from the florist’s. There-are 
few private green-houses that could afford a 
better cutting than this lady’s window garden. 
The secret of her success is this: she lives in an 
old-fashioned house, built before entrys or halls 
were invented; the room is heated by an open. 
fireplace as long as the weather will allow, a 
stove being put in only when the cold weather 
requires it; and no gasis burned. Gas and a fur- 
nace are very great conveniences, yet we doubt 
not that this lady’s success in floriculture com- 
pensates for their absence. Every time the door 
is opened, the air of the room is more or_Jess 
changed, and the plants are under the best pos- 
sible circumstances that they can be in a dwell- 
ing-house. Let those who complain of ill luck 
with house plants make a note of this, and im- 
itate the conditions as far as possible. 

——————s>_ « st 6 ee ee 





STRAWBERRIES.—There are hundreds of va- 
rieties of Strawberries, new and old, but if we ask 
a Strawberry grower of experienee what is the 
best to plant for family use, the reply will al- 
most invariably be —the Wilson. There are 
many better berries, but this possesses the quali- 
ty that most of them lack—reliableness. No 
variety has yet been found that succeeds so gen- 
erally in all parts of the country, and none can 
be so safely planted by the beginner. We, how- 
ever, would plant other sorts, to test their adapt- 
ability to the soil. Jucunda, Charles Downing, 
Nicanor, and a host of others, are so much better 
than the Wilson, that where they are found to 
succeed this old variety is likely to be discarded, 
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Spring-flowering Bulbs. —The Bulboco- 
diums, 


~_>— 

It sometimes happens that one will know all 
about a plant from descriptions and figures, yet 
never haye seen it in bloom, So it was with 
Bulbocodium. Visits to the gardens all around 
showed no Bulbocodium, Then the writers in 
the English papers began to complain that it 
must be lost from cultivation, as they ordered 
Bulbocodium, and always received something 
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else. With all this we began to be a little 
anxious about Bulbocodium, when we happened 
in at Thorburn & Co.’s one day, and there was 
the very bulb staring us in the face, with a label 
as plain as could be written. Some Bulbocodi- 
ums were procured, and planted in autumn in 
a border with other bulbs on trial. One morn- 
ing, the date now forgotten, but very early in 
spring, on looking to see if the Crocuses had 
peeped, there was a breaking of the ground 
in another part of the bed. A look at the label 
showed that the early comer was Bulbocodium. 
Ina few days, there was a clump of. violet- 
colored flowers, fully opened, beautiful to look 
upon, while the Crocuses were just showing 
their tiny spires. Then a snow-storm came, 
and Bulbocodium was rather laughed at for not 
knowing better than to be out so early. But 
what did it care for the snow? As soon as the 
snow was off, it flowered all the more, and kept 
on just as if it believed that snow was a fertil- 
izer.. The engraving gives the flowers about 
half the real size, with the bulb attached. Of 
course a portion of the flower is below the 
surface of the soil. The individual flowers are 
not very beautiful when taken singly, as they 
have a tendency to become double and rather 
irregular; but a mass of them is very bright and 
cheering. The leaves appear after the flowers 
have withered; there is a kind with leaves 
variegated with yellow. The plant multiplies 
rapidly by the formation of new bulbs. Every 
one who plants bulbs is sure to have a plenty of 
Crocuses; but while the Crocus deserves its pop- 
ularity, we put in a claim for the Bulbocodium. 
It isa pity such a pretty plant had not a more 





SPRING BULBOCODIUM—(B. vernum.) 


popular neme. Were it called something fanci- 
ful and pleasing, like Snow-drop or Snow- 
flake, it would be better known than it now is, 


The Variegated Abutilon. 

Having seen notices in the foreign catalogues of 
Abutilon Thompsoni, which had high commend- 
ations as a variegated-leaved plant, we were 
pleased to find aspecimen of it from Messrs. Ben- 


trade. The bulbs of lilies have fleshy roots, and 
are more injured by drying than are most others, 
Many species and varieties are in Cultivation 
some of which are very rare. We enumerate 
some of those readily obtained from the florists, 

GOLDEN BANDED Lity.—(Lilium auratum),— 
2 to4 feet. White, with chocolate crimson Spots, 





nett and Davidson, sent at the same time with | 
the Cyclamen, figured on page 137. 
was introduced from Japan by the Messrs. Veitch, 

of London, and is without doubt the most novel, | 
and at the same time, the prettiest new plant of 
the season. The ground color of the leaf is a 
bright green, which is shaded and mottled with 
yellow, the marking being so abrupt and dis- 








It is customary with florists to take up the 
bulbs in autumn, and pack them in sand in 
order to have them dormant for the spring 


and a golden yellow stripe to each petal; yery 
fragrant. 5c. to $3.00, according to size, ~ 
JAPAN Lities.—(L. speciosum—L. lancifolium 
of most catalogues).—2 to 5 feet. Numerous 
varieties pure white, rose, and crimson, Spotted, 
etc. 30c. to 75c., according to the variety, 
LONG-FLOWERED Linty.—(Z. longiflorum),—{ 
to 14 feet. Long, white, fragrant flowers, 25, 
Waite Lity.—(Z. candidum).—The oldest 
and best known. 8 to 4 feet ; fragrant. 15c.to 20¢ 
Turk’s Cap Lity.—(Z. Martagon).—8 to 5 
feet in hight. White to purple. 40e. to 50¢ 
CHALCEDONIAN Lity.—(L. Chalcedonicum,)~ 
3 to 4 feet; flowers a most brilliant searlet, of 
the shape shown in the engraving. 35¢. to 40¢. 
ISABELLE Liny.—(Z. testaceum.—L. excelsum, 
etc).—4 to 5 feet; buff or nankeen color, with 
scarlet anthers, One of the most beautiful species, 
UMBEL-FLOWERED LiLy.—(Z. croceum— [, 
umbellatum, etc.)—2 feet in hight. Orange, and 
variously spotted, with flowers upright. 50¢, 
The above prices are those of the leading New 
York florists, who vary slightly in their prices 
for different varieties, but a collection purchased 
from either would probably cost about the same, 
It is best to allow the bulbs to remain for several 
years without taking them up, as they then form 
clumps of strong flowering plants. There isa 
| small caterpillar that is very destructive to the 





VARIEGATED ABUTILON. 


The plant 


tinct as to give itin many 
instances, the appearance 
of mosaic work. It is of 
as free and easy growth 
and management as the 
old Abutilon striatum, of- 
ten called “Fairy Bells,” §@) 
and more commonly and 
incorrectly the “ Flowering 
Maple.” It is suitable 
either for the parlor or con- 
servatory, and has proved 
to be a valuable plant for 
outdoor decoration, _ ,it 
peculiar marking and va- 
riegation being best developed by bright 
sunshine. The plant being a “novelty,” 
is now held at a high price, but the Abu- 
tilons are so easily propagated that it will 
probably soon become one of our popular 
plants. We give an engraving of a single 
leaf of the plant much reduced in size. 
a 
Some Varieties of Garden Lilies. 


If the readers of the Agriculturist do not 
plant Lilies, it will not be because they 
have not been now and then reminded that 
they are among the most satisfactory and 
desirable flowers. They are hardy, multi- 
ply easily, keep in flower a long time, pre- 
sent an interesting variety in habit of plant 
and shape of flower, and give us colors 
from the purest white to the most dazzling 
scarlet. A good sandy loam where the 
water will not stand suits most of the spe- 
cies. A winter covering of coarse manure 
will add much to the vigor of the bulbs, " 
In spring planting, the bulbs should be : 
removed very early, before the buds start. ies CHALCEDONIAN LILY. 
foliage. If a light-colored, semi-transparent spot 
is seen upon a leaf, a caterpillar will be found 
at work on the under side. Crush the rascal, 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


(a For other Household Items, see “ Basket” pages.) 
SENT EE IOS tN EI EN 
A Rustic Jardinet. 

_—~o — 

The French word Jardinet (pronounced jar-de- 


nay) Means a small garden, and is usually applied 


to small enclosures or beds margined with orna- 
mental pottery work. The name is also given to 
ge terra-cotta vases intended for growing plants. 


lar’ 





RUSTIC JARDINET. 


Some very beautiful ones of this description are 
now imported, some of them made in imitation of 
the trunk of a tree. One of our friends, not wish- 
ing to pay the high price asked for the imported 
article, has invented a home-made one, which is 
more ‘“‘rustic’’ in appearance, and answers every 
purpose of the more costly affair. The lower part 
of a keg furnishes the receptacle, and split staves, 
nailed to this, support it at the desired hight. The 
whole.is then covered with bark neatly tacked on. 
Lichens—those ashen-colored and brownish plants 
found on the trunks of trees and often incorrectly 
called mosses—are used here and there with good 
effect. Such plants as are suitable for hanging bask- 
ets are appropriate for a jardinet of this kind. 
a rr i 


Household Management. 
BY MRS. H. M. R., COLUMBIA CO., PA. 
igi 

True economy does not consist in wearing shab- 
by clothes, ‘‘slip-shod’’ shoes, going with half 
clothing enough to keep warm, nor working your- 
self and family more than they are able to work, for 
the sake of getting along without hiring help. No 
woman ought to be obliged to work on her feet 
more than seven or eight hours a day; and by 
proper calculation and order in the household, it is 
not necessary that she should do so. Where there 
is a large family and a dairy to be looked after, 
there should be at least two women to do the work 
with as much help from the children as they are 
able to give. Let the work be divided in sucha 
manner that it can be done to the best advantage. 
Say, let one woman do all the dairy work and help 
about the washing and ironing. If the dairy is 
large, this is as much as one can conveniently do, 
except what sewing, knitting, or reading, she may 
find time for. Her work will be about the same 
every day. A word tothegirls: The first thing 
in the morning, see that your hair is neatly combed 
and put up, and your toilet made in such a way 
that you would not be ashamed to see any one. 
Of course you will dress according to your busi- 
ness, but always clean, whole, and tidy. Next get 
your churning going, strain the milk, work and 
pack your previous day’s butter, ete. By this time 
the butter in the churn will probably need atten- 





tion. As soon as it is washed and salted, empty 
the churns, wash and scald thoroughly, and cool 
with a pail of cold water. Then skim all the milk 
that will be ready that day, and thoroughly mix in 
the churn; cover closely, and it will be ready to 
churn next morning. Then wash all the pans in 
two waters, scald thoroughly, and turn down to dry. 
They should be wiped with a cloth before drying. 
See that everything in the dairy room is left in per- 
fect order, and your work in this department is 
done except the straining of the night’s milk, which, 
with rinsing the pails, will take only a few minutes. 
This will give you nearly or quite all the afternoon 
of each day to sew, read, or do anything else that 
is required to be done. It may be necessary on 
Mondays to let the milk skimming go until a little 
later, that you can attend to the washing while the 
other woman is seeing to the dinner, ete. Of 
course in all large dairies the churning is done by 
machinery. Now we will see how the woman in 
the kitchen gets along. We will commence with 
Monday and follow her through the week, as her 
work is necessarily varied. If you are well, never 
let trifles interfere with your daily duties. Let 
Monday be washing day; Tuesday baking; Wed- 
nesday iron, with the dairy girl’s help; Thursday, 
see that everything is mended and in a proper con 
dition to put on; Friday, general baking day ; 
Saturday, general cleaning up. This ordinarily 
ought not to take longer than until two o’clock in 
the afternoon, but of course there will be extras 
some days, which will keep you pretty busy all 
day. The chamber work and keeping the house, 
except the kitchen, in order, may be done by either, 
as circumstances require, or by both, but if by 
both, let each one have her particular rooms, and 
look after them entirely. By following this method, 
or some other equally good, you will have time 
nearly every afternoon to deyote to whatever you 
may think proper. But never allow yourselves to 
go slovenly, for of all things a slovenly woman is 
the most disgusting. There is no excuse for going 
with the hair looking like a fright, and hanging 
half way down the back a good part of the day, as 
too many farmers’ wives do. It takes no more 
time to put it in order the first thing in the morn- 
ing than the last thing at night, and I am sure if. it 
pays to comb it for a few hours at night, it will 
pay to do it for all day. 
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An Ornamental Pincushion. 
nega ; 

A very pretty Pincushion can be made in the 
following manner: Cut a square piece of satin, 
merino, or silk, and have a grape vine with fruit, 
arranged in the form of a wreath, stamped in 
the center. The leaves, stems, and tendrils, should 
be embroidered with white silk in the ordinary 
over-stitch, and upon each dot that represents a 
grape, fasten a wax bead of the size in a. Cut 
for the under side a square like the one em- 
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VINE FOR PINCUSHION. 


broidered, and cover both over a cushion made of 
some common, thick material, stuffed with bran 
or sawdust; finish by fastening a quilling of white 
satin ribbon around theedge. Theshape is improv- 
ed by cutting each side of the material a little hol- 
low. The color may be left tochoice. A cushion of 
this kind makes a very pretty bridal present. The en- 
graving shows a portion of the grape-vine wreath 
of about half the size needed for a large cushion, 





Towel Rack and Clothes Airer. 


—o— 


There are several patented articles which are very 


‘convenient for drying towels, airing clothes after 


ironing, etc., but as a patent is a sort of challenge, 
and as we like with a few common tools to feel in- 
dependent in such matters, we sometimes try our 
hand and see if we cannot make as good an article 
as we can buy. A three-inch piece was sawed 
off the end of a ten-inch oak slab, near the but, 
where the slab was fully four inches thick. It was 
barked, then smoothed and shaped. <A board 244 
feet long, and ten inches wide, was fastened to it 
by one end with two three-quarter-inch oak pins; 
and then holes were bored so as to receive eight 
dogwood sticks, three feet long, and an inch thick 
at the buts. These were driven in snug, and the 
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affair, looking like half a wagon wheel without the 
felloe, was hung up just high enough to clear the 
heads of persons walking under it. We find it a 
great convenience—not in the way at all; occupy- 
ing no part of the floor; never falling down; out 
of reach of dogs, cats, and children. The engrav- 
ing shows the uses and shape of the article. 





The Table—Order and Ornament. 
—_—@— 

Some articles with the above heading have al- 
ready been given. They were begun with a view 
of introducing the matter of simple ornamentation 
of the table, a division of the subject which has not 
yet been reached. It seems that what little has 
been said upon order has touched a point upon 
which our readers are interested. And why should 
they not be? If there is anything upon which a 
good housekeeper prides herself, it is her table, and 
if there is anything about that that is worth know- 
ing which she does not know, she is ready to learn. 
We do not aim at introducing any ‘‘ wrinkles” to 
induce ‘plain people’’ to imitate. what are called 
fashionable folks. Our idea is to give such hints 
as will enable every one, no matter what her con- 
dition as to wealth may be, to make the best of 
what she has. If the housekeeper who lives in 
a log house in a Western clearing has put her pork 
and beans on a neatly arranged table, and had them 
served with order and propriety, she has done her 
best, and need not be ashamed should the Presi- 
dent himself happen along. at dinner time. What- 
ever there may be for dinner or other meal, and 
whoever may be the accidental guest, don’t apolo- 
gize. It places all parties in an unpleasant posi- 
tion, and does no good. Give the guest the best 
there is; serve pork and beans or other plain food 
with as much attention as if it were the choicest 
dish ; and if the guest cannot appreciate the hospi- 
tality, he is not worthy of further thought. Sev- 
eral letters have been received asking questions 
concerning the table, to some of which we briefly 
reply. ‘‘ Which is the head of the table?” One 
lady claims that her end is the head, and her hus- 
band differs from her. It isa delicate matter to 
decide between husband and wife; we will only 
state that we were brought up in the notion that 
the husband was the head of the family, and with 
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this view the place where he'sits would be the head 
of the table. If this does not satisfy our inquiring 
friend, she must refer the matter to the next 
Woman’s Rights Convention. ‘“Howshould guests 
be seated ?”—asks another. If the guest isa gentle- 
man, his seat should be at the right hand of the 
lady of the house, and if a lady, her place is at the 
right of the head of the family. This is the proper 
way, but circumstances may modify it, as in fami- 
lies where there are young children for the mother 
to look after, and who must consequently be near 
her. All such matters depend upon circumstances. 
Where there are several guests, and strict etiquette 
is observed, the host asks the gentleman who is to 
be particularly honored to wait upon his wife to 
the table, while he takes the lady who is to sit at 
his right hand. Where there are several visitors, 
other things being equal, the most attention is 
shown to the greatest stranger, but age—if there 
be marked distinctions in this respect—takes pre- 
cedence of everything clse. No matter how ‘‘dis- 
tinguished”’ may be the other persons present, the 
old gentleman or lady should have the place of 
honor. “Should milk and sugar be passed for each 
one to use in his or her own tea or coffee, or should 
the lady of the house add them ?”—This is a ques- 
tion upon which we have known sensible people 
to differ. Some ladies think it their prerogative 
to prepare the cup before it is passed. Our own 
notions incline the other way. Some take their 
tea and coffee “ dressed,” and others like it ‘‘ bare- 
foot,’’ a3 we once heard a backwoodsman express 
the difference between coffee with sugar and milk, 
and without. Some take milk and no sugar, and 
vice versa ; and again, tastes differ very much as to 
the quantity of these additions. We know of one 
person who does not consider his coffee as sweet- 
ened unless he can dip up some undissolved sugar 
from the bottom of his cup. The only objection 
we have heard to passing the milk and sugar is that 
it is ‘‘ too hotel like.” If hotels,/have found out 
how their guests are best suited, it seems to us an 
argument in favor of the practice, rather than 
against it. Those who advocate the propriety of 
“seasoning” tea and coffee by the lady of the 
house have the majority with them, but we think 
the other method worthy of consideration by those 
who would consult the comfort of those who sit 
at their tables; at any rate its adoption would 
avoid the often repeated ‘‘Is your tea agreeable ?”’ 
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Hints on House Cleaning. . 


0. JOHNSON, 





BY MRS. §. 





As the spring days approach, the housewife feels 
her daily cares increase. Every closet, drawer, and 
piece-bag must be ransacked, overlooked, and 
cleared up for the coming summer. Carpets must 
be taken up and shaken, beds well beaten, and bed- 
steads washed in strong brine to destroy all insects, 
ete. As any thing that can lessen the labor of a 
housekeeper is desirable, I venture to contribute 
my mite. Save the tea leaves fora few days, then 
steep them in atin pail or pan for half an hour, 
strain through a sieve, and use the tea to wash all 
varnished paint. It requires very little rubbing or 
“ elbow polish,” as the tea acts as a strong deterg- 
ent, cleansing the paint from its impurities, and 
making the varnish shine equal to new. It cleanses 
window sashes and oil-cloths ; indeed, any varnished 
surface is improved by its application. It washes 
window panes and mirrors much better than soap 
and water, and is excellent for cleansing black wal- 
nut picture.and looking-glass frames. It will not 
do to wash unvarnished paint with it. Whiting is 
unequaled for cleansing white paint. Take a small 
quantity on a damp flannel, rub lightly over the 
surface, and you will be surprised at its effects. 
Wall papers are readily cleansed by tying a soft 
cloth over a broom, and sweeping down the walls 
carefully. The dust and ashes of furnaces and 
stoves are deposited in every crack and crevice of 
our rooms, and require vigilant and active treat- 
’ ment, for their removal. Carpets absorb great quan- 
tities of them. All who can afford it will find it a 
great improvement to use straw matting in sum- 








mer, and in autumn cover them with carpet linings 
or even common newspapers, then put down the 
carpets over them. Cleansing silver is not an easy 
task; the use of kerosene will greatly facilitate the 
operation. Wet a flannel cloth in the oil, dip in 
dry whiting, and thoroughly rub the plated or sil- 
ver ware ; throw it into a dish of scalding soap- 
suds, wipe with a soft flannel, and polish with a 
chamois skin. Your silver or plate will look equal 
to that exhibited in a jeweler’s window, and will 
retain its brilliancy for six months, if once a week, 
when washed, it is polished with «1 chamois skin. 
Bright silver adds much to the beauty of a table, 
and is easily attained by this method. Some may 
think it will injure the plate. I have used it spring 
and fall for five years, and neither plated articles 
nor silver sustain any injury. Those who use brass 
andirons will find it equally efficacious in restoring 
their brightness. Old feather beds and pillows are 
greatly improved by putting them on a clean grass 
plot during a heavy shower; let the beds become 
thoroughly wetted, turning them on both sides. 
Let them lie out until thoroughly dry, then beat 
them with rods; this will lighten up the feathers 
and make them much more healthful to sleep upon. 
It removes dust and rejuvenates the feathers. 
tS 
Household Talks. 
BY AUNT HATTIE. 
—— 

My doctor often says to me, ‘‘ Do you know that 

not one family in ten has good bread? Now, if 





; you would benefit the human race, send a good rec- 





ipe to the Agriculturist and tell the people how 
to make good, wholesome, sweet bread.’’....“I 
would do so, Doctor, but there are so many things 
required in order to make good bread that it is dif- 
ficult to givea recipe. They must have good flour.” 
....‘'Tell them that.”....‘¢And they must have 
good yeast.’’....‘‘ Well, tell them that.”....‘‘ And 
good judgment, perseverance, and good sense.”’.... 
“ Well, tell them that. You write it, the editors 
will publish it, and millions will be benefited; half 
the doctors might go to farming if the women 
would inyariably put good bread upon the table.” 
....‘*Many persons will not do just as the recipe 
tells them, and the blame will fall back upon me.”’ 
....** Tell them to do just as the recipe has it. It 
is not honest to take a recipe and mix it up with 
one’s ideas.”” Here are my directions for 
HoME-MADE YEAST.—Take six large potatoes of 
a good kind, pare, and boil until soft, then mash as 
for the table. Boila small handful of hops in two 
quarts of water fora few moments. Put the pota- 
toes into a colander and rub through as much as 
possible; then pour on the hop water, and wash 
the remaining potato pulp through with it. When 
all is strained, return it to the kettle to boil. Take 
a tablespoonful of ground ginger and two table- 
spoonfuls of flour; mix with a very little water to 
a smooth paste, add more water to make of a thin 
batter; add to this a tablespoonful of salt and half 
a teacupful of sugar, which pour gently into the 
boiling hop and potato water, stirring all the time, 
to prevent its burning. Allow it to boil a few 
moments, then take from the stove and pour into a 
crock to cool. When warm as new milk, or luke- 
warm, stir well into it a teacupful of lively yeast, 
and keep of an even temperature until well risen, 
when it should be put into a suitable jug and cork- 
ed loosely for a few days. After a few days, drive 
the cork in tight,and remember to keep it well 
corked; also shake up the yeast well before taking 
out a supply for bread-making. This yeast will 
keep any reasonable time, as the sugar, ginger, and 
salt, are excellent preserving agents. Persons who 
have been in the habit of using a pint or a quart of 
flour will say Aunt Hattie has made a mistake 
about the quantity of flour; not at all,—two table- 
spoonfuls is all that is required in this yeast. 
MAKING Breap.—I set my sponge abont 8 o’clock 
in the evening. I consider the bread better when 
about a dozen potatoes are passed through the 
colander into the flour, but this is not always con- 
venient, and I sometimes omit them. When this 
is the case, I pour about a quart of boiling water 
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into the flour, cooling with cold water until of the 
proper temperature for the yeast to be wdded; but 
inexperienced bread-makers had better mix with 
water a little more than lukewarm. Sift into 
the bread-bowl about seven quarts of flour, make 
a hole in the centre, and pour in about two quarts 
of warm water and a little salt; stir in some of the 
flour until you have made a moderately stiff batter. 
If it is so hot that you cannot bear to hold your 
finger in the batter, it is too warm for the Yeast, 
and should be allowed to stand until lukewarm ; 
then adda teacupful of yeast, and stir vigorously 
for a good while. The more it is beaten, the bet. 
ter, provided that it does not cool below the luke. 
warm point. Sprinkle a little flour over the batter, 
cover with a large milk-pan as closely as Possible, 
cover this again with a blanket, and place ina warm 
room until morning. The first thing in the morp. 
ing, mix the bread. By taking care, the flour may be 
introduced into the batter without its adhering to 
the hands; but where it does do so, it should be 
immediately rubbed off with some of the dry flour, 
Also, where it adheres to the sides of the bowl, it 
should be removed in the same manner. Be care. 
ful not to get too much flour into the dough. It 
should be spongy and spring under the hands while 
being kneaded; donot consider this part of the 
process complete until the bowl is perfectly free 
from dough, and until the hands may go in and out 
without sticking. Make the mass into a round 
ball, sprinkle a little flour on the bottom of the 
bowl, return the dough, and let it stay in a warm 
place until well risen. It should be covered with a 
clean cloth and blanket. In two hours it should 
have risen so that two or three cracks, an inch 
wide, are formed on its surface, when it may be 
moulded into loaves. If two or more loaves are 
put into the same pan or tin, a space of an inch and 
a half or two inches should be left between the 
loaves; they will rise sufficiently to touch, and 
will divide much evener after being baked. Ordi- 
nary-sized loaves will require an hour and a quarter 
in a moderate oven; if they are very large, it would 
be well for the inexperienced to thrust a thin 
skewer or knitting needle into the loaf. If it comes 
out free and clean, the bread is baked sufficiently. 
Do not divide the loaves or put them away into the 
crock until quite cold. Folding ina clean towel 
until nearly cold has a tendency to soften the crust, 
and is considered an advantage. To obtain good 
bread the following precautions must be observed: 
Be careful that the batter is lukewarm when the 
yeast is added, and as it will take some time to 
rise, it must be kept as nearly as possible at this 
temperature; hence the necessity of covering 
closely with the pan and blanket. The dough 
should be kneaded and moulded in a warm room, 
that it may not get cold. The loaves should be 
covered also. Avoid putting the pans of dough on 
the stove or on the hot-water boiler, as the bottom 
gets too warm and rises before the whole. If the 
dough gets cold, however, you will be obliged to 
resort to this means to obtain a fermenting temper- 
ature. Bread should be thoroughly cooked, and it 
is well to always make the loaves the same size, and 
by looking at the clock the baking may ina few 
trials be regulated to a nicety. Ifthe bread should 
be clammy or doughy, make the loaf the same size 
next time, and bake a little longer,or make the loaf 
smaller and bake the same length of time. 

A Deticious DEssERT is made as follows: Put 
a small teacupful of tapioca to soak for a few houré 
in warm water. Pare six or eight good cooking 
apples. Core without dividing, and fill the holez 
with sugar and a little lemon juice, or grated nut: 
meg. Pour the tapioca mixture around the apples, 
grate a very little nutmeg over, and bake an hour, 
or until done; serve with sweetened cream. 

7 et Bee pee 

How to Pop Corn.—A “ Professor of 
Pop Corn” says: Put in a pan a heaping tea- 
spoonful of butter or clean lard, a good pinch of 
salt, and a small handful of pop corn; cover, and 
put over the fire. Butter or lard improves the pop- 
ping qualities of the corn, and it pops better than 
in the wire or screen poppers. If any one knows 





a better method than the above, let him give it, 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
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P’s that it Pays to Possess. 


ADVERTISEMENT—“‘Boys Wanted.”—Wanted, by Uncle 
Sam, a lot of first-class Boys for the future needs of his 
estate. A few choice, well-selected boys for Presidents ; 
anumber of prime quality, for Senators and Governors ; 
an assortment of good article for Congressmen, Legisla- 
tors, and Mayors, for States and Cities now existing, and 
to be speedily erected ; a large number, extra-fine, for 
Judges, College-presidents, and Professors, Doctors of 
Law, Divinity, and Medicine. Boys wanted to engineer 
the building of railways and canals, to get the gold out of 
ihe mountains, the iron from the hills, and the coal from 
everywhere. Boys wanted to run steamship-lines to 
Europe, Asia, and the rest of creat.on. Boys wanted to 
farm the prairies, to bridge the rivers, to run factories, 
to own stores, wholesale and retail, and for other employ- 
ments too numerous to mention. 

Said boys must possess the following Requésites to Suc- 
cess. They must be 

In Action, prompt, patient, persevering, and painstak- 
ing. 

In Mind, practical, progressive, and peaceable. 

In Manners, pleasing and polite. 

In Life, pure, principled, pious, patriotic, and prayerful. 

All boys who can satisfy the above conditions can be 
readily supplied with good places, and none others need 
apply to “UNCLE SAM.” 

Now, boys, there is your chance for the future. Count 
up these characteristics; see what they mean; possess 
them, and you will be sure to reap an abundant reward. 





Dealing With Thieves. 


The following story is related by an exchange, of Jacob 
fheafe, Esq.,a merchant of Portsmouth, in former times : 
Aman had purchased some wool of him, which he had 
weighed and paid for, and Mr. Sheafe had gone to the 
back room to get change for a note. Happening to turn 
his head when there, he saw ina glass, which swung so 
as to reflect the shop, a stout arm reach up and take from 
the shelf a heavy cheese. Instead of appearing suddenly 
and rebuking the man for his theft, as another would, 
thereby losing his custom forever, the crafty old gentle. 
man gave the thief his change as if nothing had happened, 
aud then, under the pretence of lifting the bag to lay it 
on the horse for him, took hold of it and exclaimed— 
“Why, bless me! I must have reckoned the weight 
wrong.’ ‘‘Oh, no!’ said the other, ‘‘ you may be sure 
you haye not, for I counted with you.” ‘ Wéll, well, we 
won't dispute the matter, it’s so easily tried,’’ said Mr. 
S., putting the bag into the scales again. ‘‘ There,”’ said 
he, ‘I told you so; knew that I was right—made a mis- 
take of nearly twenty pounds; however, if you don't 
want the whole, you needn't have it; I'll take part of it 
out.” ‘No! said the other, staying the hands of Mr. 
S.on the way to the strings of the bag, “I guess I'll 
take the whole.” And this he did, paying for dishonesty 
by receiving the skim milk cheese for the price of wool. 
On another occasion Mr. 8. missed a barrel of pork. A 
few months after, a man one day asked him the question, 
“Did you ever find out who took that pork, Mr. 
Sheafe?” ‘“ Yes,” was the reply; ‘‘ you are the fellow! 
For none but myself and the thief knew of the loss.” 
The fellow was detected by the shrewd dealer, who 
possessed the happy faculty of knowing when to be silent. 





Use for the Fire-fly. 


Mr. Parton, in the February number of “Our Young 
Folks,” relates that during the recent war two prisoners 
who had been confined in Andersonville eleven months, 
hearing that Sherman was at Atlanta, about two hundred 
and forty miles distant, determined to make their escape 
and try to reach that point. One of them had a watch 
which contained a compass, and with this they expected 
to direct their course, which was northwest. But as they 
were to travel by night they determined not to start until 
they could get a box of matches to give necessary light 
toconsult the compass. This, however, they failed to do, 
and at last, by the assistance of a colored man, they got 
‘away and lay hidden until evening, when they started 
through the woods. About midnight they came to a 
road which seemed to go exactly northwest. But it was 
so cloudy they could not see the North Star, they could 
not consult the compass, and they well knew that a mis- 
take in the direction would lead to recapture and death. 
The more they talked it over, the less certain they grew. 
But presently one of them caught a fire-fly, and taking it 
between his thumb and finger, held it over the compass. 
To their great joy they found it gave light enough for their 
purpose, and.very soon they ascertained that surely 
enough the road led straight to the Union Army, 
and eight nights of travel brought them safely to it, 









































A Picture Story for the Times.—Write it out yourself. 
New Puzzles to be Answered. 
No. 340. Puzzle Inscription.—Ec nouoy Dioti. One of 
our clerks brought us the above inscription, which he 
wishes very much to have translated. He did not inform 
us what Janguage it is in. Please find out and read it. 





No. 341. IQustrated Rebus.—A fact of recent occurrence. 


Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 

The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
March number, page 103 ...No. 839. Jdustrated Rebus.— 
Honor upholds the humble in spirit. The following have 
sent in correct answers. George Brenner, Mrs. J. S. 
Coles, Frank Lockwood, Lilla Kirk, ‘Lucy,’ B. F. 
Greenman, Milton S. Lavdis, J. McK. Wray, Eldridge 
Johnson, D. R. Harford, John Conlon, Mary J. Sanborn, 
Henry Schulz, J. Milton Snyder, F. T. Snyder, Henry 
Burkholder, D. M. Munro, Lunette Drew, John Heglin, 
Maggie Weafr, A. J. Deitrick, Albert H. Hall, James E. 
Eshleman. F. M. Clemens, Philip H. Ittel, William D. 
Hilliard, M. C. Hunter, A, D. Newton, Jas, Mudd, W. A. 
Ditson, Nannie Johnson, J, Chenowith, J, M. Thompson, 








The Defective Stone. 


“Don't put in that stone,” said one mason to another, 
as they were working together on the rear wall ofa 
church. “Can't you see it’s a poor quality, all flaky, and 
will scale away to pieces ?’’——“‘ It isn’t very good grain, 
I see; but it fits in here, and I don't want to wait for 
another. Besides, you can't see it from the ground, and 
nobody will take the trouble to climb up here to look at 
it."——* You'd better send for another block. That 
isn’t fit for the wall; it won’t stand the weather ; and if it 
should go to pieces, it will damage the whole building.” 
——*“I guess it won’t damage me, nor you either, so here 
goes.”” And he lifted the block of loose-grained, flaky 
freestone into its bed, though the outer thicknesses 
cracked and the shell sloughed off. He dashed over ita 
trowelful of mortar, and went on with the next tier. 
Nobody could see the defective stone, for it was covered 
by a projecting buttress, and only the two stone-masons 
were present when it was laid. But though unseen, it 
was not safe, and time brought about its own result. 
Every sunbeam loosened its texture a little, every storm 
helped to crumble off a minute fragment. and little by 
little, after many years the stone crumbledaway. That 
was bad enough, but that was not all. It chanced that: 
one of the great beams of the roof rested a few tiers 
above, directly over the defective block, and as the stone 
decayed, the beam sank a little. Presently a crack 
opened in the ceiling, disfiguring the fresco-painting, and 
the crack grew to a leak, letting in the rain. And when 
at last the worthless block fell out, the beam dropped 
down, the roof sunk in, and the church was no longer 
fit for use, until after the loss of much time, and the ex- 
pense of much money, a new roof was built, and a new 
block inserted in the wall. It was only a small defect, 
but it did much damage in the end.—tThere is a struc- 


| ture which everybody is building, young and old, each 


one for himself. It is called character, and in % every 
act of life is a stone. If day by day we are careful to 
build our lives with pure, noble, upright deeds, at the 
end will stand a fair temple, honored by God and mar. 
But, as one leak will sink a ship, and one flaw break a 
chain, so one mean, dishonorable, untruthful act or word 
will forever leave its impress and work its influence on 
our characters. Then, let the several deeds unite to form 
a perfect day, and one by one the days grow into noble 
years, and the years, as they slowly pass, will raise at 
last a beautiful edifice, enduring forever to our praise. 





The Care of Canary Birds, 

Few pets give more pleasure than these sweet singers. 
They are so perfectly at home in a cage that in looking 
at them one does not feel the regret experienced in keep- 
ing birds born in the free forest thus confined. Un- 
painted cages are best for birds, as they will industrious- 


| ly peck at every place that offersa hold to their bills, 


and a very little paint would poison them. The cage 
should be hung where plenty of light and air can be en- 
joyed, not near the ceiling where the atmosphere is usu- 
ally foul. Opposite a window where the sunshine can 
come in is the best place. Birds are naturally very cleanly, 
and their cages should be kept scrupulously neat. A piece 
of brown paper laid upon the floorand changed every day 
will keep the floor clean; the perches should be washed 
frequently. Canaries greatly enjoy their morning bath. 
Give them clean water in a shallow @ish daily, and their 
curious little freaks over it will afford much amusement. 
The drinking cup and seed cup should be cleansed and 
refilled daily. Canary seed is the best regular food; for 
variety, add summer rape seed, and occasionally a little 
hemp seed. Fresh fruit, sweet apples, berries, etc., will 
be relished, and are healthful; they are also very fond of 
sugar, which should be allowed them only in moderate 
quantity, as an occasional treat. A bit of cuttle-fish bone 
for them to peck at should be hung in the upper part of 
the cage, where it will be kept clean. Occasionaily a 
cage becomes infested with mites,—little insects almost 
too small to be seen without a microscope,—which greatly 
irritate the bird, and if not destroyed, may cause its 
death. Their presence may be known bythe bird per- 
sistently scratching and pecking at his feathers, espe- 
cially after settling upon his perch for the night. In such 
a case wash the cage thoroughly with suds made from 
carbolic soap, and put a very little of it in their bathing 
water, which will soon clear out the pests without injury 
to the bird. With care never to frighten a bird, it may 
be taught to come to its owner from the cage, to feed 
from his hand, and even to perform many tricks; the 
feats of Signor Blitz’s trained canaries, which many of 
our readers have probably seen, show that these house- 
hold birds are capable of receiving no little education. 


ae Test. — Read the Bienes sentence to 
any person desirous of showing his knowledge of spell- 
ing and request him to write it out. ‘‘ Itis agreeable busi- 
ness to perceive the unparalleled embarrassment of a 
harassed aanged ing the symmetry of a peeled pear 
which a sibyl had stabbed with a poniard unheeding the 
innuendoes of the lilies of a cornelian hue when on Wed- 
nesday last they endeavored to separate aniece and aunt,” 
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THE NEW-COME R.—Drawn For THE Amertcan Acricutturist By E. Forses. 


Boys who have been away from home to boarding- 
school will readily understand the feelings of the poor 
captive in the picture, now for the first time introduced 
to his new companions. One bullying fellow wants to 
pick a quarrel with him; another waggish character is 
about to play a practical joke by slily pulling his hair; a 
third is disposed to ridicule him for his low spirits ; while 
a few look on with real sympathy. The poor loncly 
creature, with no friends made as yet, sadly thinks of his 
native home, and can find little comfort. Yet if he have 
the true spirit of a monkey he will soon make his place, 
yielding to his superiors, putting down his inferiors, and 
taking rank according to his own merits. No doubt his 
fast friends will be those who at first gave him sympathy, 
which his gratitude will more than repay. While you 
may be amused with the comical figures of these animals, 
do not forget the lesson of the picture. When a new 
companion comes to your school or your neighborhood, 
try to make him feel athome. To take any advantage of 
such an one is despicably mean. Even if he should after- 
ward prove unworthy of your intimate friendship, the 
exercise of kind feeling towards him will bring its own 
happiness to yourself and make you richer than any en- 
joyment would, that could be had by imposing upon him. 





An East Indian Giant Story. 

Many years ago a giant living in Ceylon fell in love with 
the daughter of another giant in Bengal ; so he asked her 
father to let him marry her. But he refused because the 
lover lived on a little island, and was not of much acconnt. 
But the Ceylonese determined to have his bride, and 
80 crossed over, seized her, and carried her home. Then 
her father, in a great rage, started to rescue her, but found 
on arriving at the straits which separate the island from 
the main land, that he was not tall enough to wade over. 


| 


| 


So back he went throngh the whole length of India to 
the Himalaya Mountains, and snatched up two of the 
largest to throw them into the strait, to fill it up so that 
he could pass over. But as he strode back with onc 
mountain in each hand, large pieces slipped through his 
fingers, and thus came the chain of hills which extend 
for some three hundred miles through the country. It is 
to be hoped that on finally reaching the island he be- 
came reconciled to his son-in-law; but very likely the 
latter being the larger, made way with him, for, as it hap- 
pens, the story very provokingly stops here without 
giving information on this most interesting point. 





Too Much Medicine. 


Among the American Indians the ‘‘ Medicine Man” is 
next in importance to the Chief of the tribe. He is not 
only the physician, but the priest, prophet, and general 
agent with supernatural powers, with whom he is sup- 
posed to be familiar. During drouth he is in great de- 
mand as a rain maker. In this art they are very success- 
ful, as when they once commence thcir ceremonies they 
never stop until rain begins to fall. Those who have 
witnessed their performances say that their freaks are of 
the most extravagant kind, such as would provoke the 
laughter of all unbelievers in their power. It is related 
of one of these characters, named Wakhadahakee, that 
while going through his performances he fired an arrow 
toward the clouds and promised abundant water. Short- 
ly after a vessel came np the river near the encampment, 
firing asalnte. ‘Ah, my friends!” said the rain-maker, 
‘* my medicine is great—I have brought a thunder-boat.” 
He continued his vaunts and threats from his high place, 
and truly his predictions were fulfilled; in a few mo- 
ments the cloud was over the village, and the rain fell in 
torrents. Mr. Catlin, who related the incident, says it 








was a memorable sight. Thunder roared, and livid light- 
ning flashed, and in a moment of consternation, a flash 
struck one of the Mandan lodges, and killed a beautifal 
girl. He was rather alarmed lest his fame should be 
held from him; he ascended the medicine-lodge the next 
morning, and exclaimed: ‘‘ My friends, my medicine, you 
see, is great—it is too great; Iam too young, and 1 was 
too fast; I knew not when to stop. The wigwam of 
Mah-sihsh is laid low, and many are the cyes that weep 
for Kokai, the antelope. Who say that the medi- 
cine of Wak-ha-dah-ha-kee is not strong?’ A unanimous 
shout of approbation ran through the crowd, and Hair of 
the White Buffalo, by which epithet he was distinguished 
before, was thereafter changed to the more familiar and 
honorable appellation of the ‘‘ Big Double Medicine.” 


A Difficult Language. 


A Frenchman of our acquaintance relates the following 
anecdote of himself with great good humor. Shortly 
after arriving in this country, and while he could speak 
the language very imperfectly, he was engaged as teacher 
of French ina young ladies boarding-school. He kept 
his ears wide open to learn every new phrase, and pro- 
gressed rapidly. One expression at the meals puzzled 
him for some time. He noticed that the young ladies 
often replied ‘‘Yes’m,’’? when asked if they would be 
helped to some of the dishes. He carefully consulted his 
lexicon, to find the meaning of “ Yes’m,”’ but the word 
was not there. So he asked the principal, who informed 
him that it was the same as ‘* Oué, Madame,” in French. 
He then was able to use the phrase correctly himself. 
But one day when asked to partake of something he 
chose to decline, he answered, ‘‘ Nos’m,” greatly to the 
amusement of the whole family. “They all lavgh 80 
happy,” said he, in relating it, ‘‘ laugh too, very much. ° 
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THE BEST JUVENILE MAGAZINE EVER PUBLISHED IN ANY LAND OR LANGUAGE 


‘OUR YOUNG FOLKS? 





The January, February, and March numbers of “ Ovr Youne Forres" have been welcomed by the Press and tlre Public with an enthusiasm never before accorded to a Magazine for 
Boys and Girls. The great variety and fresh interest of its contents, and the eminent literary skill of the writers, make the Magazine attractive to all intelligent persons, young or old, and 


give it a permanent value. 


The leading serial, “The Story of a Bad Boy,” by T. B. ALpRicn, has awakened an eager interest almost without precedent. The experiences and fortunes of Jom Bailey are followed 
with curlosity and delight by hundreds of thousands, and it is safe to state that the interest of the story increases to the end. We copy from the April instalment an account of the demor- 
alization produced in school by the approach of Independence Day, and a part of 


TOM BAILEY’S NIGHT BEFORE THE FOURTH. 


Two months had elapsed since my arrival at Rivermouth, 
when the approach of an important celebration produced 
the greatest excitement among the the juvenile population 


of the town. 


There was very little hard study done in the Temple Gram- 
mar School the week preceding the Fourth of July. For 
my part, my heart and brain were so full of fire-crackers, 
2oman-candles, rockets, pin-wheels, squibs, and gunpowder 
{n various seductive forms, that I wonder I did n’t explode 
under Mr. Grimshaw’s very nose, I could n't doa sum to 
save me; I could n’t tell,for love or money, whether Talla- 
hassee was the capital of Tennessee or of Florida ; the pres- 
ent and the pluperfect tenses were inextricably mixed ‘in 
my memory, and I did n't knowaverb from an adjective 
when I met one. This was not alone my condition, but that 


of every boy in the school, 


. 


~ Even Mr. Grimshaw was made a sort of accessory to the 
universal demoralization. In calling the school to order. he 
always rapped on the table with a heavy ruler. Under the 
green baize table-cloth, on the exact spot where he usually 
struck, acertain boy whose name I withold, placed a fat 
torpedo. The result was a loud explosion, avhich. caused 
Mr. Grimshaw to look queer. Charley Marden was at the 
water-pail at the time, and directed general attention to 
himself by strangling for several seconds and then squirting 


aslender thread of water over the blackboard. 


Mr. Grimshaw fixed his eyes reproachfally on Charicy# but 


] 





said nothing. The real culprit (it was n’t Charley Marden, 
but the boy whose name I withhold) instantly regretted his 
badness, and after school confessed the whole thing to Mr. 
Grimshaw, who heaped coals of fire upon the nameleas boy's 
head by giving him five cents for the Fourth of July. If Mr. 
Grimshaw had caned this unknowh youth, the punishment 


would not have been half so severe. 


On the evening of the 3d I retired to bed very early, in 
order to disarm suspicion. I did n’t sleep a wink, waiting 
for eleven o’clock to come round; and I thought it never 
would come round, as I lay counting from time to time the 
slow strokes of the ponderous bell in the steeple of the Old 
North Church. At length the laggard hour arrived. While 
the clock was striking I jumped out of bed and began 


dressing. 


My grandfather and Miss Abigail were heavy sleepers, and 
I might have stolen down stairs and out at the front door 
undetected; but such a commonplace proceeding did not 
suit my adventurous disposition. I fastened one endof a 
rope (it was a few yards cut from Kitty Collins’s clothes- 
line) to the bedpost nearest the window, and cautionsly 
climbed out on the wide pediment over the hall door. I had 
neglected to knot the rope; the result was that the moment 
Iswung clear of the pediment, I descended like a flash of 
lightning, and warmed both my hands smartly. The rope, 
moreover, was four or five feet too short; so I got a fall that 


would havo proyed serious had I not tumbled into the 





middle of one of the big rose-bushes growing on either side 
of the steps. 

I scrambled out of that without delay, ana Iwas eongratu- 
lating myself on my good luck, when I saw by the light of the 
setting moon the form of a man leaning over the garden gate. 
It was one of the town watch, who had probably been observ- 
ing my operations with curiosity. Seeing no chance of 
escape, I put a bold face on the matter and walked directly 
up to him. 

“ What on airth air you a doin’ ?” asked the man, grasping 
the collar of my jacket. . 

“T live here, sir, if you please,” I replied, “and am going 
to the bonfire. I did n’t want to wake up the old folks, 
that’s all.” 

The man cocked his eye at me in the most amiable manner, . 
and released his hold, i: 

“ Boys is boys,” he muttered. He did n’t attempt to stop 
me as I slipped through the gate. 

Once beyond his clutches I took to my heels and soon 
reached the Square, where I found forty or fifty fellows 
assembled, engaged in building a pyramid of tar-barrels. 
The palms of my hands still tingled so that I could n't join 
in the sport, I stood in the doorway of the Nautalis Bank, 
watching the workers, among whom I recognized lots of 
my schoolmates. They looked like a legion of imps, com- 
ing and going in the twilight, busy in raising some infernal 

edifice. What a Babel of voices it was, everybody directing 
everybody else, and everybody doing everything wrong! 





To show the kind and degree of interest produced by this story, and the other attractive 
articles in “ Oun Youna Fo.ks,” we give the following letter, which expresses fairly the 
sentiments contained in numerous letters, received daily from all parts of the country. 


SPRINGFIELD, Feb. 23., 1869. 
To THE EprtTors or “ Our YounG Forks.” . 

“Your magazine is such a source of delight in our family, and at the same time s0 valuable 
and instructive to our children, that I fecl impelled to write you and thank you for what 
you are doing for them and for others like them. We have taken the ‘magazine eve since 
it started, but we think it more interesting than ever this year. 

“The ‘Story of a Bad Boy’ pleases my boys 60 much that they fairly commit each instfl- 





ment tomemory. Mr. Trowbridge’s articles on Glass-Making we have found particularly 
interesting, and so are the articles by Mr. Parton, and Mr. Hale, and Mrs. Agassiz. I assure 
you that the monthly arrival of your Magazine is a great event in our household. Expec- 
tation gets on tiptoe about the middle of each month, after which time the Post-office boy 
is closely watched by two pair of eager young eyes on the lookout for what they call ‘the 
best magazine that ever was.’ 

“In sober earnest, dear Editors, I feel that you are doing my children an inestimable good, 
that you are furnishing to them a style of reading in every respect admirable and particu- 
larly adapted to them ; and as I see the interest with which they read what you prepare for 
them, and observe its restraining and developing influence upon their young minds, I feel 
grateful that in their education I have such a valuable assistant as your magazine. 

Respectfully yours Mrs,.— ——.” 





eZ — = 


Besides the “ Story of a Bad Boy,” “Ovhk Youno Forks” for this year contains an exceedingly interesting and valuable series of papers by Rev. E. E. Haug, suggesting How to Talk, 


How to Write, How to Read, How to Travel, How to Act in Society, and How to Work ; a number of articles by James Parton, including Biographical Sketches of the noted Portuguese 
Discoverers and Navigators; carefal and graphic descriptions of Glass-Making, Ship-Building, Coal-Mining, and other attractive branches of Industry by J.T. Trowsntper; a very 
valuable series of articles by Mrs. Pror. Acasstz, the eminent naturalist, on Coal Deposits, Coral Animals and Reefs, Zarthquakes, etc., several articles on interesting topics of American 
History by J. ll. A. Bonz; Declamations by Extsau KEvioGe ; Dialogues by EPES SARGENT,—and other excellent articles by popular writers, all illustrated by the most skillful artists. 


wz “OUR YOUNG FOLKS” is only Two Dollars a year, and the numbers for January, Webruary, March, and April, 1869, will be sent free 


to any one who wishes to examine the Magazine, on application to the Publishers, 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., 


(Successors to Ticknor & Fields,) 
124 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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NEW AND CHOICE 


EARLY ROSE. 
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POTATOES, 


EARLY ROSE, 


Among the many thousands of our patrons to whom we 
furnished this valuable potato, we have yet to hear from 
the first one who is not fully satisfied with his purchase, 
The only regret expressed is, that they had not procured 
more. We are daily in receipt of the most flattering testi. 
monials, not only of its earliness and good quality, but of 
its astonishing productiveness, some of which seem almogi 
fabulous. Several report of having grown a barrel from a 
single pound ; reports of a yield of one hundred-fold are 
of everyday occurrence. 

We have no hesitation in recommending it as the earliest, 
most productive, and of better quality than any other ya. 
riety in cultivation. It retains its good quality through the 
entire season, until a new crop is ready for the market. It 
is particularly recommended for culture in the Southern 
States, as new potatoes can be sent to the New York mar. 
ket as early as the more common yarieties from Bermuda, 

We are now receiving cash orders at the prices annexed, 
which, however, cannot be considered as binding for any 
stated time, as from present appearances the supply will 
not equal the demand. 

One pound, $1.00; Three pounds, $2.00, by mail, post-paid, 
One péck, (15 Ibs.), $5.00; 34 bush., $8.00; 1 bush., (60 Ibs,), 
$15.00 ; 1 bbl., (165 Ibs.) $40.00; 5 bbis., $175.00. Prices to the 
trade, in larger quantities, will be given upon application. 
The freight on all packages by express, boat, or railroad, to 
be paid by the purchaser. No charge for packages or cartage, 


CLIMAX. 


The Cirmax is a seedling of the Early Goodrich, and 
is thus described by the raiser: 

“Tt has a stout, erect stalk, large leaves; tuber, about me- 
dium size, smooth, cylindrical form, swelled out at center; 
eyes, shallow, but strongly defined; skin, considerably 
netted or russet, tough, white; flesh, entirely white, solid, 
heavy, brittle, and never hollow; boils through quickly, 
with no hard core at center, is mealy, of floury whiteness, 
and of superior table quality. It is equally productive with 
the Early Rose, but a few days later, earlier than the Early 
Goodrich, while its keeping qualities are as good as the 
Peachblows.” * 

SHrrLey HIBparD, Esq., Editor of the London Gardener's 
Magazine, and one of the best judges of the Potato in 
England, writes as follows after having tested the sample 
we sent him: ‘* Flesh quite white, fine in texture and well 
flavored. This is an clegant potato for the table, and ifa 
good grower, will be one of the most valuable for the gar- 
den and exhibition.” 

Price $3.00 per pound by mall, post-paid, 


BRESEE’S PROLIFIC, or No. 2. 


This remarkable variety originated with Albert Bresee, 
who was also the originator of the justly celebrated Zarly 
Rose, both varicties being produced from the same Seed 
bail of the Garnet Chill. 

The vines of Bresee’s Prolific are of medium height, quite 
bushy, somewhat spreading, large leavos. Tubers, large, 
regular in shape, and very smooth, slightly oblong, some 
what flattened. Skin, dull white, inclined to be rnssetted; 
eyes, but little depressed and slightly pinkish; Mesh, white; 
cooks quickly, is very mealy, and of excellent quality, yield 
very large, often exceeding One MJIundred-fold. Matures 
about three weeks later than the Early Rose, and will prove 
amost valuable variety for fleldculture. A silver medal was 
awarded to this varicty at the annual exhibition of the 
Mass. Hort. Society, last September, 

An English correspondent of the London Gardener's 
Chronicle (Rev.W.R.Radclyffe) to whom several of our sam- 
ples were sent for trial, thus speaks of this variety: “ Bre 
see’s Prolific is a most perfect potato. I think it is one of the 
best I ever saw. Its flesh is white and firm. As far as appear 
ance goes they do immense credit to Amcrica. Ina word, 
I never saw nicer potatoes.” 

Price $2.00 per pound, by mail, post-paid, 








Upon receipt of $5.00 we will mail, post- 
paid, to any address in tho United States or 
British Provinces, One Pound Each of the 
CLIMAX, BRESEE’S PROLIFIC, and the 
EARLY ROSE. No orders will be accepted 
unless accompanied with the cash. 

In addition to the above, we have a large stock of EARLY 
Srpec, Eanty Goopricn, VANDERVEER’S SEEDLING, JACK: 
son WnITR, Hanrison, &., &c., which we offer at the lowest 
market prices, 

Our descriptive and fllustrated priced list of potatoes 
with explicit directions for culture, mailed free to all ap- 
plicants, 

OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED SEED CATALOGUE and 
Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden 132 pages, mailed 
to applicants upon receipt of 25 cents. 


B. K. BLISS & SON, 41 Park Row & 151 Nassau St., New York. 


Formerly of Springfield, Mass. 
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RAMSDELL’'S NORWAY OATS. | 


The accompanying illustration represents a single head of the Norway Oats, reduced in size by photography. (NaTURAL 
e §1zk 26 INCHES IN LENGTH). . 


—_—roo——— 


CAUTION. 


We have evidence that several hundred bushels of sce‘ have been 
sold, under our name, which is an entirely different and inferior grain. 
Our full printed history is sent free to all, and gives a full exposition 
of the swindles that are being practiced on farmers in the sale of 
seed oats, The Norway Oats are neither white nor black, but gray. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY. 
Nortu RANDOLPH, Vt., Jan. 23, 1869. 


D. W. RamMspaii.—Dear Sir: So much is being said about your 
Norway Oats, that I deem it my duty to give my <r wy In the 
spring of 68 | procured one bushel of your seed. had a piece of 

round measuring three acres, all of which was manured exactly 
alike, and from this piece I measured one acre and sowed the bushel 
of Norway Oats; on the other two acres I sowed six bushels of 
selected seed from my common oats. I harvest:d three bushels more 
of the Norways, from the one acre, than I did of the common oats 
from the two. This I consider as fair a test as could be made, and as to 
my reliability if arm; farmer desires it, L will refer him to some of the 
best men in my State. You have been unjustly slandered by some of 
the would-be-wise nen of this country, as the above statement fully 
proves, and you are at liberty to publish this if you deem it of any 
use to yourself and the farming community, Respectfully yours, — 

AVERY HLXON, 














In March, 1567, IL bought one pint of Norway Oats of D. W. Rams- 
dell. Ihad no confidence that they would pr ve much if any better 
than the other kinds, {put them in carelessly, wasting some and 
sowing too thick. I hada yicld of @ little less than half a bushel. 
The past season I planted one pint by themselves and harvested 514 
bushels; the balance of the half bushel I sowed broadcast and from 
it harvested 60 bushels, snaking 6514 bushels in all from a little less 
than half a bushel of seed, and we considered the crop inferior on 
account of the drouth. Lintend to sow all I have another year, I 
have not heard of any one else in this partof the country having 

rown them, but myg:xperience convinces me that they are the oat 
or our South-western soil, and I believe in a few years they will be- 
come the standard, taking the place of all others. S.A. JOSLYN. 

Pleasant Mount, Mo. 








HARTFORD, Vt, Feb. 17, 1869. 
Ep. TrisuneE: Hayfiig seen several articles in yours and in other 
papers concerning Norway Oats, L thought it proper to give my own 
xperience. 
a At the first introduction of this seed I will acknowledge that I cried 
“Humbug” as much as any of nxy neighbors, but was induced to try 
afew quarts, and was satisfied before the grain was half matured 
that [had made no bad investment. The seeds, after germinating, 
commenced to throw out almost numberless little shoots, which 
rapidly developed into good healthy seed stalks, bearing from 300 to 
400 full kernels on each head, which grew from 12 to 16 inches in 
length, my yield being very satisfactory, and giving me more than 
100-told. Since, upon a larger scale and with tests with Surprise, 
White Swedish and Poland Oats, the Norway have yielded two bush- 
els where either of the other sorts yielded one. Their average yicld 
upon one acre of good ground, with one bushel of seed, is from 8 to 
100, and even 125 bushels to an acre. Ido not hesitate to recommend 
them to the most doubtful of farmers, and all I am sorry for is that I 
did not invest larger at first. LUTHER PEASE. 
From Adam Rankin, Proprietor of the Premium Farm of Monmouth 
Co., Monmouth, lll. 
Lhaye not measured the ground yet that I sowed the Norway Oats 
on, but there is about one acre. I sowed them in March, when the 
round was in fine order; butjust after sowing there came avery 
ard rain and washed them out some, and I did not think they would 
be thick enough; but after they got well started they beat anything, 
growing and spreading, that Lever saw. They are thicker and larger 
than the Surprise Oats. What you sent me (1% bushel) covers the 
round better than 244 bushels of the Surprise Oats. They are the 
darkest colored of any oats Lever saw, and promise well now fora 
most wonderful yield. —_ 





From Gen. Stephen Thomas, Lieut.-Gov. of Vermont, Aug's, 1868. 

[have seen the Norway Oats, raised by D. W. Ramsdell, growing 
in fields in this section for the past three years, and I consider them 
far superior to any other oats in the country for their great yield per 
acre and excellent quality. The straw grows very strong and they 
are not so liable to lodge as the other kinds. 

From the Hon. Orange Comstock, West Farlee, Vt., Aug. 17, 1868. 

I have this day examined some Norway Oats, grown by B. H. 
Robinson of this place. I have lived to see 77 years, and can truly 
say I never saw such a splendid specimen of oats before. The 
heads are from 12 to 18 inches long, the meat very large and floury. 
Mr. Ramsdell has my best wishes for his success in an enterprise of 
great valuc to our farmers. 


, From H. H. Brown, Light-st., Pa., Sept. 3, 1863. 

I am pleased to write to you, and say I am entirely pleased with 
the Oat I received from you last spring. It yielded at the rate of 
bushels to the acre; stood up fine with heavy straw. Our common 
oats onsame ground yiclded this season from 20 to 30 bushels per 
acre, weight from 20 to 28 pounds, while Norways weighed 32 pounds. 
People laughed at me last spring for paying such a price for oats, but 
now the laugh is on the other side ef the face. What price do you 
put on the seed this year? I want 10 bushels more. Please answer 
before it is too late for me to secure it. We have had the poorest and 
dryest season for oats that Ihave ever known. Send a few of your 
circulars, and oblige. 





. From W. E. Ingersoll, River du Loupe, Canada. 

When I received those Oats last Spring they looked so much like 
our common black oats that I thought [had been humbugged into 
paying at the rate of $64 per bushel for the same oat I had been raising 
or years. However, I put them in the ground, and have astoniske 
our people with the result. They grow quite different, and yield ful- 
ly twice as much, and of better quality. They are yery neculiar in 
looks when growing, and people who saw them often ‘asked what I 
had growing, and doubted my word when I told them ats. Please 
send your price list. I want more, and several others would buy. 
We will all club together, and send as soon as I hear from you. 


The above are selected from over 1,000 similar letters which have 
reached us. It requires but 1 bushel of seed for an_acre, and the 
yield is more than double that of any other variety. The demand for 
his seed will be large next year, and those who grow it will find a 
ready sale at a high rate. 

All orders must be accompanied with the money, as no more C. 0. 

. orders will be sent out this season. For the present we will fill 
orders at following rates. Per bushel, $10. Half bushel, $6. 14 bushel, 
#4. Sohl by the standard of 32 lbs. to the bushel. Small packages by 
mail, post-paid, $1.25 the pound. We furnish bags and cartage free, 
ae do not me I express or freight charges. Money may be sent by 

raft, P. O. Order, or registered letters, atourrisk. Addregs 


JONES & CLARK, 


P.O. Box, 5,689." 20 Liberty St., N.Y. 
Only Agents in the U. S. or Canada. 



















LILIUM AURATUM. 
New Golden Rayed Japan Lily. 


A large consignment, direct from Japan, just received by. 
the subscribers, and will be mailed post-paid, to any address, 
upon roasts of prices annexed: 

Strong, Flowering Bulbs, $1.50 each ; $12.00 per dozen. 
Second size, do. do. 1.00 do. 9.00 do. do. 
Third size, do. 7 do. 6.00 do. do. 
The trade supplied upon the most’liberal terms. 

Address B. K. BLISS & Son, P. O. Box 5,712, New York. 





|ollections of Kitchen Garden Seeds. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR ONE 
YEAR'S SUPPLY, FOR A LARGE OR SMALL GARDEN. 


The following Collections are made up in.the most liberal 
manner, care being taken to give a sufficient quantity of all 
the finest varieties and most useful sorts of Vegetubles re- 
quired in the Kitchen Garden, 

Assortment No. 5 contains 55 yarieties, $3.50 
« No. 6 contains 33 varieties, 2.00 
6 cs No. 7 contains 15 varieties, 1.00 

The above are prepared expressly for sending bp mati, and 
will be sent post-paid, upon receipt of prices annexed. 

Larger Collections, which can be safely sent by express 
{reight paid by purchaser.) to any part of the country, as 
OllOWS?: 

_No. 1, $20.00; No. 2, $15.00; No.8, $10.00; No. 4, $5.00. 

For a list of the contents of each Collection, see Catalogue, 
pages 102 and 103, Address 

B. K. BLISS & SON, Box 5,712, 
41 Park Row & 151 Nassau-st., New York. 


Collections of Flower Seeds by Mail. 


The following collections have been sent out from our 
establishment for the past 15 years, and are now favorably 
known in every section of the country. They contain the 
most showy varieties in our large assortment, with full di- 
rections for culture. Each packet contains a mixture of the 
different colors and varieties of its species, so that « greater 
display can be made at a much less price than when ordered 
in separate packets. Those unacquainted with Flowers, as 
well as the experienced cultivator, may order without fear 
of disappointment. 

No. 1—contains twenty choice varieties of Annuals. ...$1.00 
No. 2—contains twenty ehoice yarieties of Liennials 
OG, POvenMialys ooo. iiss s0cg paversuncaiied ae ee 
No, 3—contains ten extra varieties of Annuals and Per- 
ennials, embracing many of the new and choicest 
in cultivation.............. pinigesce oe ae 
No. 4—contains five very choice varieties, selected from 
Prize Flowers, of English Pansies, German, Car- 
nation and Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, Truffaut's 
French Asters. Double Hollyhocks..... ins annonce ee 

Any one remitting $3.00 will receive the four assortments, 
postage free. ‘ 

The seeds contained in the above assortments are of our 
own selection. Purchasers who prefer to make their selec- 
tion from the Catalogue will be entitled toa discount pro- 
portionate to the quantity ordered. 

B.K. BLISS & SON, Box 5,712. 
41 Park Row & 151 Nassau-st., New York. 


ALSIKE CLOVER. 


Mailed post-paid to any address at 75c. per pound. Prices 
for larger quantities will be given upon “= 
B. K. BLISS & SON, 4! Park Row, New York, 














<i so acrEs ’* 
OF CHOICE 


SEED POTATOES. 


Over 200 kinds tested. Every desirable variety for sale. 
SEND A TWO CENT stam? for ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATA- 
LOGUE before purchasing elsewhere. Early Rose 75 cts. per 
Ib., $2 for 41bs., sent by mail post-psid; $5 per peck, by Ex- 
ress. White Chili 50 cts. per Ib.; $1.50 per 4 Re, 2d mail. 
2 per peck, by Express. Climax $3 per Ib. Bresee’s Prolific, 
Gleason, Harison, Orono, Shaker’s Fancy, and New White 
Peachblow, at 75 cents per peck, $2 al bushel, $5 per bbl. 
Also, Cascoe, Early Shaw, Fortarshire Red, Lapstone 
Kidney, Patterson Blue and Titicaca at $1 per peck, $2.50 
per. bu., $6 per bbl. ‘Also Early Goodrich, and. many 
other kinds at 60 cts. per peck, $1.50 per bu., $3.50 per bbl. 


THE BEST VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Sent by mail post-paid at the prices given, and warranted to 
reach the purchaser. Conover’s Colossal Asparagus 50 cts, 
per packet; Bean, Giant Wax 25 cts., Fejee 15; Bxxt, Si- 
mon’s Early 15, Yellow Ovoid Mangel Wurzel 15: CABBAGE, 
Improved Early York 10,Marblehead Mammoth 25, Fottler’s 








Improved Brunswick 25, Stone Mason 10, — Winnig- 
stadt 10; Cuicory 10; SwEET Corn, Extra =~ 4 Minne- 
sota 25, Russell’s Improved_25, Red 25, Crosby's Early. 15, 


Mexican 15, Mammoth 15, Farmer’s Club 50. CuctmMBrR, 
Early Russian 10; Eaa Pant, New Black Pekin 25. Lxt- 
TUCK, Neapolitan 15, Turkish Head 10, Perpignan 10; Watrx 
MELON, Phinney’s Early 15, Improved Mountain Sweet 10, 
Apple Pie, 15; MusK MELON, Early White Japan 15, Christi- 
ana, 10, Mammoth Minorca, 25: PARSNIP, Student, 10; Pras, 
Drew’s New Dwarf. 15, McLean’s Little Gem 15, Tom Thumb 
10, Laxton'‘s Prolific Long Pod 25; Raprsu, French. Break- 
fast 10; OrsTER PLant 10; SquasHu, Hubbard 15, Turban 15, 
Para 15, Boston Marrow 10, Mammoth Golden 2; Tomato, 
Keyes’ 10, Orangefield Dwarf 25, Foard 25, New Mammoth 
25, **General Grant" 25: ALSIkKE CLOVER.25: Surprise Outs 
25; Mammoth Russian Sunflower 10; Bates’ Early Bronze 
Field Corn 25; Hybrid Yellow Dent Vield Corn 25; Potato 


Seed, 25. 
L. D. SCOTT & CO., Huron, 0. 


POTATOES FOR SEED. 


Early Rose, the largest stock in the country, warranted 
genuine, per bbl. $40; 5 Dbis. $35, 50 bbls. or more per 
bbl. Barrel to contain 165 lbs., packed and delivered at the 





pot. 
7 ARISON.—$3.50 per bbl., packed and delivered at depot. 
Address J. L. CONOVER, Red Bank, N.J. * 





PHINNEW’S WATERMELON, 


New York State Fair awarded me the first premium on 
this as the best variety. Package.............--sesees+-19 CUS 
Crosby’s Early Sweet Corn, best early variety.. ....... 
Marblehead Mammoth, best late variety........ * 
Or the three by mail for.............-.s205-- 420 umed «piel 

Catalogue of Garden Seeds and Small Fruit Plants sent on 
application. A. $. JOHNSON, North Chill, N.Y. 
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Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
esived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month, 





TER MS-— (cash before insertion) : 
IN ENGLISH EDITION. 

Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Less than 4 lines, $5. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Page next to Reading Matter, last Page, and 2d andsd 
Caper Pages—$2.50 per agate line of space for each inser- 
tion.—Zast Cover Page—$3.00 per agate line of space, 

IN GERMAN EDITION. 

(The only German Agricultural Journal in the United 
States.) 

Ordinary Pages, 25 cents per line. 
$1.00 for each insertion, 

Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 
insertion, 


THE FIRST MORTGAGE, 


FIFTY-YEAR CONVERTIBLE BONDS, 
of the 


Rockford, Rock Island, and St. Louis 
Railroad Co., 


PAY THE 
PRINCIPAL AND SEVEN PER CENT 
INTEREST—I1st FEB. and 1st AUG. 


IN GOLD COIN, 


Free of Government Tax. 
The Bonds are offered at 9744 and accrued interest in cur- 
rency. 
Pamphicts, with maps, giving . information, sent on 
application. 
All Bonds subscribed for sent na Express free of charge. 
The Bonds may be had of 


H. H. BOODY, Treasurer, 
12 Wall Street, 


or of 


HENRY CLEWS & C@., Bankers, 
32 Wall Street, New York. 


Less than four lines, 











Plants for the Flower Garden | 


and Green-House, 


My Catalozue for 1869 contains descriptions of many Nry, 
tanz, and BEAUTIFUL varieties; also a list of the finest va- 


rieties 0. 
French Hybrid Gladiolus, 


the cultivation ef which is made a specialty byme. “ Wr. 
Such exhibited at our office specimens of Gladiolys, which 
Jor sizeof spike and beauty of flower we have never seen 
“equaled.” —AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Address GEORGE SUCH, South Amboy, N. J. 


Vegetable Plants for Early Crops. 


Now ready, True ne Wakefield Cabbage Plants (cold 
fra: $10.00 per 1,000 





‘fraune) keepEEEkSSSSS¥ECOCeD soess 15.00 * 
oe orse-radish seis................ G5 “ad 

Ready in May, Ror York Smooth Red Tomato 
Plants (transplanted)......... 3.00 © 

a9 = New Crimson Cluster Tomato 

Plants (transplanted).. 10.00 per 100 

“ef ‘of New York r~ he Egg Plants 
(grown in pots). sd 

a on Black Pekin and Lar, ze ‘Wiiite 
10.00 


Egg Plants (grown in pots).. 
PETER HENDE ISON, 
Seedsman and Market Gardener, 
Gardens, Bergen City, N.J. 67 Nassau St., New York. 


66 ARDENING FOR PROFIT” and 
** Practical Floriculture.°’ 
By PETER HENDERSON. 
The former detailing the modes of MARKET GARDENING, 
the fatter. descriptive of the methods of COMMERCIAL 
FLORICULTURE. as practiced in the vicinity of New York. 
Maited Seeppaad, for $1.50 each. 
Our Illustrated Catalogues of SEEDS and IMPLEMENTS, 
——- with that of NEW and RARE PLANTS, are now 
éady, and both will be mailed on a 4 25c., or sent 
with either of the above books w unos ch 
HENDERSON & + EMING, 
Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, 
«x Nassan-st., New York. 





Greren-rovuses, Bergen City, N 
THE MASON & HAMLIN COMPANY 


Are now selling their FOUR OCTAVE ORGANS for $50 
each ; FIVE OCTAVE, SINGLE REED, Carved and Paneled 
Case, $100; the same, DOUBLE REED, FIVE STOPS and 
TREMULANT, $125; the same, with MANUAL FOR BASS, 
SIX STOPS, $150; the samc, with OCTAVE COUPLER, 
SEVEN STOPS (each key commanding four separate reeds), 
$175; DOUBLE REED CABINET ORGAN, FIVE STOPS, 
with M. & H. IMPROVED VOX HUMANA, Carved and 
Paneled Case, highly finished, $170; the same, with MAN- 
UAL SUB-BASS and OCTAVE COUPLER (each key com- 
mands four separate reeds), $250. Many other styles at pro- 
portionate prices. Illustrated Catalogues, with full descrip- 
tions, free. THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 

596 Broadway, New York. 


“Pare Field and Garden Seeds. 


WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT & “te 











201 Falton Street, New 
Dealers in Seeds, Yomi yy ML Ag =. Plants, 
Fancy Breeds of »&e.,&e. Send for Catalogue. 





Dy mall, Prepaid. ...5..<s.0v00000 $3.00 $30 $200 

Extra, one-year-old, one dozen or less, 
by mail, prepaid........ .....06 5.00 48 330 

No. 1, two-year-old, one dozen or less, 
by mail, prepaid................ 6.00 60 400 

| No. 2, two-year-old, one dozen or less, 
by mail, prepaid............0.06 4.00 36 260 








Grape Vines---New Arrangement. 


We offer for spring planting a large and general assort- 
ment of grape vines comprising the entire stock reeently 
purchased of C-W.GRANT. We have strong plants of all 
the leading varicties, but largest stock of lona, Delaware, 
Israclla, Diana Ives, and Concord, which we offer at very 
low prices, in either large or small quantities. 

Terms to Clubs are especially favorable. 

With the purchase made of C. W. GRANT, we have be- 
come the possessors of the stock of vines of 


The Eumelan Grape, 


which stands alone in its quality among black grapes, and is 

unapproachable in its excellence for the table, and cspc- 

cially for red wine. This is the only new grape exhibiting 

marked and distinctive superiority over the now popular 

sorts, and it is offered asa grape far above all others in its 

adaptation to meet the wants of the present time. 

THE EUMELAN originated at Fishkill, on the Hud- 
son. 

THE EUMELAN has had upwards of thirty years’ 
trial. 

THE EUMELAN has been growing on trial in nearly 
every northern State. 

THE EUMELAN wherever grown, has proved asuc- 
cess. 

THE EUMELAN is vigorous, hardy, and productive. 

THE EUMELAN ripens uniformly and perfectly all 
through. 

THE EUMELAN is two weeks earlier than the Del- 
aware. 


THE EUMELAN is as sugary, rich, and sprightly as | 


Iona. 
THE EUMELAN has not a vestige of foxiness, or any 
impurity in its flavor. 
THE EUMELAN is not only the best black grape for 
the table, but 5 
THE EUMELAN is. the only unexceptional 
grape in quality. 
THE EUMELAN is the best grape for red wine. 
THE EUMELAN must be in general demand, 
and the wood for propagation will be sold at high rates for 
several years, as has been the case with other new varieties 
of merit. Vines planted this spring will produce cuttings 
during the first two years, to the value of many times the 
cost of the vines. Therefore buy and plant early, securing 
the best vines. 
Prices of THE EUMELAN, for this spring, areas follows: 
No. 1, one-year-old, one dozen or less, Hach. Doz. Hundred. 


black 


Repeated inquiries having been received for wood for 
grafting old vines, we have concluded to offer strong two- 
eye cuttings at $1.00 each. Twelve cuttings (24 buds) for 
$9.00, or one hundred buds for propagation for $30. 

Liberal inducements are offered to Club Agents or can- 
vassers. 

The Trade are invited to add THE EUMELAN to their 
list, and will be supplied with the vines at a liberal discount. 

Enclose stamp for pamphlet with price-list, and thirty 
years’ history of the EUMELAN. Address 


HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 
IONA, (near Peekskill,) Westchester Co., N. Y. 
(Successors to C. W. Grant.) 
CARD. 

Having felt obliged to give up business on account of ill 
health, I have sold all of my interest at Iona IsLanp, to 
Messrs. HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, who will continue 
the business as heretofore, under the name of their firm, as 
above. These gentlemen have been engaged with me at 
lona IsLAND, for nearly ten years, and are entirely familiar 


with the details of the business, and worthy of general pub- 
lic confidence and patronage. Cc. W. GRANT. 


The Percheron Stallion Imported from 
France, 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


Will make the ensuing season, from April 1st to July Ist, at 
the Six-Mile House, Natural Bridge Road, 3 miles west of 
Fair Grounds, St. Louis Co., Mo., at $25 the season, payable 
at time of service. Mares proved not to be in foal can re- 
turn following season free of charge. 

This horse is a beautiful dappled grey, 6 years old, 17 hands 
high, weighs 1,670 lbs., is of remarkably fine action, ‘and trots 
very fast. This breed of horses is peculiarly adapted to the 
uses of the farmer, possessing extreme docility, great 
strength, fine action, beautiful carriage, durable color, and 
remarkable speed, combined with wonderfal endurance, as 
—— from the following extracts of Mons. du Hays, of 

rance, 

“A grey mare, 7 years old, attached toa tilbury or gig, and 
over a mountainous and difficult road, trotted 58 miles in 4 
hours, 1m. and 35 sgconds, returning following day, same 
route, in 4 hours, im. 30 seconds, doing the last 13% 
miles in one hour. Vaillante trotted 15-6ths miles in 4: 38, 
or his mile in 2:314%. The average time of 31 horses at 1 
mile was 3:88.” Goo pasturage provided at $1.00 per w eek. 
Grain $4.00 per week. Accidents = escapes at owner's 
risk. For further particulars. apply 

2AU T, 6-Mile House. 


FRITZ ki 

V ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE, Amherst, Mass. For Circulars or any desiged 

information, address the President, W. 8. CLARK. 





























WILSON'S FERTILIZER, 


Orn, PATENT AMMONIATED 


superphosphate of Lime, 


AND 


Wusors Tobacco Grower, 
AND 
Pure Ground Bone, 


Are confidently offered to Farmers, Plant- 
ers, Gardeners, and Nurserymen, as the 
best articles of their kind ever made and 
sold in this country. 

They are guaranteed to havo been made | 
strictly according to the statements set | 
forth in the pamphlets published in this | 
and the preceding years, | 








These pamphlicts contain many sugges. | 
tions concerning the preparation and use | 
of Manures, which are of great value to | 
those engaged in Agriculture and Horti- | 
culture, gathered from the practical expe- | 
rience of the manufacturer, who is one of | 
the largest farmers in New England; and | 
they can be obtained free of all the dealers 
in these articles throughout the country, | 

Send for one or more, for yourself and | 
neighbor, 

OFFICE OF THE | 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bone Coal, Nitric and Muriatic Acid, | 
Horsford’s Bread Preparation and. 
Cream ‘Tartar, Rumford Yeast 
Powder, Blueing and Blacking, 
and Printers’, Dyers’, and Paper- | 
Makers’ Chemicals. } 


58,59 & 60 South Water St! 
PROVIDENCE, B.1. 


GEO. F. WILSON, ‘Treas. | 











FOR SALE BY 
WILSON, LOCK WOOD, EVERETT & co., 
201 Fulton-st., New York, 

Agency for the R umford Chemical Works. 











~ Splendid Farm in Massachusetts, 
A BARGAIN RARELY OFFERED. 


330 Acres fh the town of Northampton,Mass., }4 mile from 
the flourishing village of Florence. Is completely fitted up 
in every respect as a first-class farm; buildings, and other 
improvements alone cost over $10,000. Is well divided into 
arable, meadow, pasture, and woodland, and well watered. 
It was one of the three farms selected for the State Ag’l 
College. Can be divided into three or more small farms and 
sold at a large profit. For sale cheap, and a large partof 
the purchase money may remain on bond and mortgage for 
aterm of years. For further particulars address 

W. A. FITCH, 245 Broadway, New York. 


PARK HOTEL, 
ON THE AMERICAN & EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Cor. BEEKMAN and NASSAU STS., 
Near Cit Hall Park, NEW YORE, 
GEORGE WIGHT, Proprictor. 
Y. B.—Located in the very heart of the wholesale business 


this is one of the most conveniently located Hotels for Mer 
chants, Business men and others visiting the city. 


TEACHERS 


omnes for spring Term gt 
STI blag should apply 








AMERICAN 


expecting 
Application 


SCHOOL 
Form sent i: eon 
ef SCHERMERHORN , No. 14 Bond-st., New York, 


$3 WORTH OF MUSIC FOR TEN CENTS. 
BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD. 

A Monthly Magazine. Each number contains twenty 
pages of new music and interesting reading. Terms, $1 per 
annum, An elegant writing desk given for five subscribers. 
Pianos, organs, sewing machines, Prang's Chromos, &¢., for 
clubs. Specimen copies with $3 worth = niusic, full Hst of 
premiums, &c.,, sent on receipt of ten cent 

ddress 8. BRAINARD & SONS, * Publishers. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


qu! ALL FRUITS CHEAP.—I offer my entiro 
stock of GRAPE VINES, RASPBERRY, BLAC KBERRY, and 
STRAWBERRY Ma very low. They must be sold. 
ND FOR iy IRCULAR. 
8. J. ALLIS, North East, Pa. 


All Having Children to ne 


Or SCHOOL TAXES TO PA 
need the —_ po AN EDUCATION or MON THLY, 
ents each. Ma wa ye “i 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO,, 14 Bond. st., New York, 


o PUTNAM & CO., Produce Commission 














strhents, No. 68 Pearl-st.New York, nick sales 
A Broppe returns.” §@~ Send for our weekly rice Cur 
rent an Marking Plate. 23 
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PRACTICAL STANDARD 


BOOKS ON ARCHITECTURE. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


WOODWARD’S 


NATIONAL ARCHITECT. 


By Gzo. E. Woopwagrp, Architect. 


One large quarto volume, superbly bound. 


PRICE TWELVE DOLLARS. 


A practical work, containing 1,000 designs, plans, and de- 
tails, for country, suburban, and village houses, all drawn 
to working scale. 

Perspective Views, front and side elevations, sections, and 
full detail drawings, with specifications and estimates. Also, 
detail drawings to werking scale, of Brackets, Cornices, 
French Roofs, Sectional and Framing Plans of French Roofs, 
Dormer Windows for French Roofs, Bay Windows, Inside 
Shutters, French Windows, Balconies, Verandas, Porches, 
Lattice- Work, Stairs, Newels, Balusters, Sliding Doors, Win- 
dow-Casings, Gable Finish, Finials, Crestings, Canopies, 
Hoods, Observatories, Base, Architraves, Plaster Finish, 
Cornices, Ceilings, Hard-Wood Mantels, and all that is re- 
quired by a Builder, to design, specify, erect, and completely 
finish dwelling-houses in the latest and most approved style. 

Post-paid, $12.00. 

Also, New Editions of 


Woodward's Cottages and Farm-Houses. 


188 Original Designs and Plans of low-priced Cottages, Farm- 
Houses, and Outbuildings, and numerous plans for laying 
out small tracts of ground. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward's Suburban and Country 
Houses, 


With designs and Plans of Country and Suburban Houses, 
and many examples of the French Roof. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s Country Homes. 


150 Designs and Plans of Country Houses of moderate 
cost, with Illustrated Descriptions of the manner of con- 
structing Balloon Frames. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Wheeler’s Rural Homes, 


Houses suited to American Country Life. Tlustrated with 
Original Plans and Designs, and full Directions for Design- 
ing, Building, Heating, and Furnishing, and Form of Con- 
tract and Specifications. Post-paid, $2.00. 


Wheeler's Homes for the People. 


F For the Suburb and Country. The Villa, the Mansion, and 
the Cottage. 100 Original Designs, with full descriptions and 
constructive and miscellaneous details... Post-paid, $3.00. 


Jacques’ Manual of the House. 


" How to Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables, and Outbuildings 
of all kinds. With a chapter on Churches and School- 
Houses. 126 Designs and Plans. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Y Rural Church Architecture. 


Comprising a series of Designs for Churches. Exemplified 
in Plans, Ele vations, Sections, and Details. By Upsonn, 
RENWICK, WHEELER, WELLS, AUSTIN, STONE, CLEVELAND, 
Backus, REEVE, etc. One folio volume, printed in colors, 
45 plates, Post-paid, $12.00. 


By special arrangement all the above books will be 
furnished at prices named by 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York, 








Practical Floriculture; 


A GUIDE TO THE 
Successful Propagation and Oultivation 
OF 


FLORISTS’ PLANTS. 
BY 
PETER HENDERSON, 


AuTHOR oF “ GARDENING FOR PROFIT.” 
BERGEN CITY, N. J. 





Mr. Henderson is known as the largest Commercial 
Florist in the country. In the present work he gives a 
full account of his modes of propagation and cultivation. 
It is adapted to the wants of the amateur, as well as the 
professional grower. 


NOTICES BY FLORISTS AND OTHERS. 


Certainly the most practical and desirable work that 
has ever been published on this subject. We are selling 
them rapidly. Some no doubt will say that it exposes 
the “‘ secrets’? of the Trade too freely, and that it will 
make Gardeners and Propagators so plenty that our oc- 
cupation, like Othello’s, will be gone. H. A. DrREER, 

Seedsman and Florist, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Truly “ practical,’’ and ought to be in the hands of 
every one engaged in the culture of Flowers. 
T. C. MAxwEL.t & Bros., Geneva, N. Y. 


It might be entitled ‘‘ Floriculture Made Easy.” Ido 
not see why any one with ordinary common sense should 
not succeed, with this book in his hands. 

L. C. Lisuy, Florist, Nashville, Tenn. 


No work ever before published in this country was 
practically valuable to those in want of direct informa- 
tion (upon this subject). Wma. SAUNDERS, 

Sup’t Dep’t of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Just the work for the young Florist or Amateur, as it 
tells him clearly there is no such thing as failure, if its 
simple teachings are followed. 

GALVIN & GERAGHTY, Florists, Newport, R. I. 


What is wonderful, the most of our Professional Flo- 
rists here frankly admit their indebtedness to the work 
for information and suggestions. I am only an amateur 
in flowers, but feel gratefully indebted to its author for 
the pleasure its perusal has given. 

GEORGE W. SANDERS, Baltimore, Md. 


Without exception the most practical work on Flori- 
culture in the English language. AJl the prosy fossils of 
— — — &c., I consign to the lumber room. I shail order 
a dozen from the publishers to give to my friends. 

JAMES FLEMING, Nurseryman and Florist, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Complete in all its departments, a thoroughly common- 
sense book, valuable to all interested in Plants and 
Flowers. Gro. W. CAMPBELL, Nurseryman, Delaware, O. 


We have been asked hundreds of times by our custom- 
ers for a work on flowers ; now we get something credit- 
able to recommend. Etxiott Bros. & Buraess, Florists, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Apart from its great working value, the book is de- 
lightful reading. Miss ANNA WARNER, 
“The Island,’ West Point, N. Y. 


Thoroughly practical, yet readable as a novel. 
New York Sun. 
A worthy contribution to every votary of Flora; style 
comprehensive, sharp and decisive, just what was to be 
expected from its well-known author. 
F, K. Poenrx, Bloomington, Il. 


Full to overflowing with valuable information. 
Francis RicHaRDSON, Torento, Canada. 





ILLUSTRATED. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - ~- PRICE, $1.50. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 





BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 


[Published and or sale by Orang Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broad- 






























































way, New York. Any of these ae will be forwarded by 
mail, pine Pam on receipt of price.] 
Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture. . ee A ng 150 
Allen's (R. L.) a Wat WOOK. 27. 5. hscecss2a-- 1 50 
Allen’s (R. L, and L. F.) New American Farm Book... 2 50 
Allen's (R. L.) Diseases of Domestic Animals.... . 1 00 
Am. Agricultural Annual, 1867 & 1868. each, pa. ,50C.; clo. 75 
amy Horticultural Annual,1867 & 1868,each,pa..50¢.; clo. «6% 
American: Bird Pam sooo ann a ed cacauacns sees 30 
American Pomolog by Dr J A. Warder.. . 800 
American Rose Cait Si seis 7 ae 
American Weeds and Useful Plants........ iA 
Architecture, by Cummings & Miller. - 10 00 
Architecture, Modern Am., by EE & Miller . Ww 00 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier ........ ....cseceeseee “Ss = a 
Bommer’s Method of Making sieneres o@ 25 
300k of Evergreens, (J. Hoopes). ; 3 00 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy. Jrcacotee > 60 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers.. Kc ws ceuhee 1% 
3uist’s Flower Garden ins een Me céen ect we 1 50 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener... ...........4....0.. 1 00 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide........,... ix i) 
Cobbett’s American Gardener.. fie a eG, i) 
Cole’s (S. W.) American — BOR ZERO RE OG 
Cole’s Veterin mer pcp edscdaccosescghe xb) 
Cotton Culture, ( dn motiaednaas tous 150 
Cotton Planter’s M anal (Turner). 1 50 
pes ond Life, by R.™ opeland.. eee eacicaaiig sae 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) Niodera Horse Doctor...... sesrere @ LD 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 1 50 
Dana’s Muck ual 1 2 
Darwin’s Variation of a and Plants...2 Volumes 6°00 
Dog and Gun (Hooper’s)...........- er, 30c....cloth. 60 
Downing’s Landscape Gardenin 2 oy 6 50 
Draining for Profit and Health, by G. 150 
Eastwood on Cranber 6 
Elliott’s Western_Fruit Grower's Guide,, 1 50 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture......... a. OD 
FIRS CUNEO so Secccecnass <Hlcae 16te20ed an tdvconsaatouic P 50 
French’s Farm Drainage ........ CAMA. Ddnccinaces -~< wae 
Fuller's Grape Culturist 150 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culiarist.. eweiawe 150 
Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist...............ceeceee = eh 20 
Gardening for Profit, 1 4 Peter Henderson..... ...... 1 50 
Gardening for the — by the late we N: White.:.: 2 00 
Gregory on Squashes..............++ o veccpescsepaper . 30 
Guenon On MICK COWS ...... oc ccccccccccccccecscccncess vb) 
Harris’ Insects Injurionsto Vegetation, clo..$4.00: extra 6 00 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers...............eeeeeeees 1 
TROD COUBBRO oc ccs.ccscipewessdiieednthobtien 40 
How Crops Grow, 4 Prof. 8. W. aecges < 2 00 
Hunter and Trapper.........cscoccsee 1 00 
Jaques’ Manual of the House.. 1 50 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry 16 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry. ae T 
Leuchar’s Howto Build Hot-houses. 1 50 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot............. 5 
Mohr on the Grape Vine .. 100 
My Vineyard at Lakeview. 13 
Norton’s Scientific anne e vi) 
Onion Culture ............6. Seecccisentecussouan 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres....... eaehed paper, 30c...cloth.. 60 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture Sandan Na « dab heoGe cami euhen vEy 
Peat and Its Uses. by Prof. 8. W. Johnson.............. 1% 
Pedder’s Land ene eis chide ncdapetetettateatancoudene 60 
Percheron THOM 3 2.5 6c4< Sich ds lashes dekstde Aedatdecbases 100 
Practical Wioricaltare By Peter Henderson........... <.e 
¢ ee 's —— of oe rc EEA TRAIT FF, S. 150 
and Sheep Husbandry.............. Si 150 
Randall's Fine Wool Sheep Husbandr: 100 
tichardson on the Dog.. a 60 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden................csceeeee 1 00 
Rural Church he ny va "Foto, in colors, 45 plates... : 12 00 
Saunders’ Domestic Poult Pa per, 40 c. -bound 6 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text TOI aap dc asa Seo 6 
Skillful Housewie «|... seks bd t de bia vb) 
Stewart’s (John) ‘Stabie Book. 150 
Thompson's Food of Animals, - 100 
Tim Bunker Papers.. . 150 
Tobacco Culture ...,..:... ceccee 3 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens. 150 
Wheeler’s Rural Homes.......... 2 00 
Wheeler’s Homes for the People.. 8 00 
Woodward’s Cottages and Farm Houses. : 1 50 
Woodward's Suburban and Country Houses. . ta 
Woodward's Country Homes............2-.+65 150 
Youatt and Spooner on the ~ sepa cacnetaneewed ee - 150 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle... ‘. - 150 
Youatt on the Hog............se0s dcesutwote oo 
Youatt on Sheep ........... qaniebaaenon ied Meme 258 Jui: | Sie 
SPECIAL. 
Woodward’s National Architect, New.............seee08 12 0 
O. J. & Co. keep in Stock the following Books: 
Art of Saw Filing....(Holly)....... i+ anaaicgewtceewentte - 
Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion obecaess 











Bridgeman’ s Young Gardener's Assistant. . 
Burr's Vegetables of America.. 

Carpenter’s and Joiner’s Hand Book. ‘(Holly).": 
Carpenter and Joiner, (R. Riddell - 
Dead Shot; or Sportsman’s vo eg tee Guide...... os 
Downing’s Cottage Residen see 
Downing's Fruits and Fruit Tr ees of re nlenaseane dbee liek 
Downing's Rural Essays...............-se00e- ne 
Du Breuil’s Vineyard ¢ — (Dr. Warder). 

Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses. 

Flint's Milch Cows he Dairy Farming ‘son 
Frank Forester’s Field Sports, 8vo., 5 NOMS Ata cis wee 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing, 8vo., 100 eng’s...... 
Frank Forester’s Manual at Young Sportsmen, 8vo.. 
Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturi 
Geyelin’s Lg ae: Breeding..... 


Gray's How Plants Grow ge 
Gray’s Manual of Botany ‘and Lessons in one Voi... 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany....... 


Hatficld’s American House Carpenter... 
Husmann’s Grapes & Wine. 
Jennings On Cattle...........csedeccers 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry.. 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee .............. 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor 
Mayhew’s Tilustrated Horse Management. . 
Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping for Farmers... 
Blanks for do. do. ay 
McMahon’s American a gai 3 iy. SS 
Morrell’s American era bb 6 cus cape oaddve 
Parkman’s Book o: 








Rand's F oo for Parlor and Garden. . 


Rand’s Garden Flowers..... este evs oben wbises 
re UO aa aE ey ae ae gos cecnnid 
cribner’s Ready Reckoner and Log Boole. s...c 533 . 
silloway’ 's Modern Carpentry:.............- Sacecee sues ° 





fen Acres Enough.. 

The Dog; By Dinks, vane mg and Hutchinson.......... 
Vaux’s Villas and Cotta a 

Waring’s Elements =. Agric. 
Waring’s Earth Closets...........-++sse-++s0+. 
Watson's American ous open: 
Woodwara’s Graperies, etc.......... 


PPC COM*DS COCO COR CORE COCO DD tet CODD ee Cored WADA UT CO CONIAT «CaN 
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FRESH AND GENUINE GARDEN AND 
FLOWER SEEDS. 
FERRE, BATCHELDER & Co., 
23! Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Importers, Growers, and Dealers in Garden, 
Field and Flower Seeds, Agricultural 
and Horticultural Implements, 
Fertilizers, etc., ete. 


Our Hlastrated Catalogue 
& Vegetable & Flower Garden Manual, 


which contains nearly 100 pages, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, is now ready, and will be mailed to all applicants 
upon receipt of 10 cents, which is not one-half the cost. 


PLANTS. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue of Plants, Fruit, 
and Ornamental Trees, d&c., is now ready, and 
wil be mailed to all enclosing Scents. Address 

FERRE, BATCHELDER & CO., 
231 Main-st., Springfield, Mass. 


Collections of Garden Seeds for a 
Large or Small Garden. 


In order to introduce our vegetable sceds as extensively 
as possible, and make it an object for every person who cul- 
tivates a vegetable garden to test their merits, we shall con- 
tinue our very liberal inducements to purchasers. ‘The fol- 
lowing collections are put up in the most liberal manner, 
and contain choice seeds of the finest and most useful sorts. 
Collection No. 1 contains 20 varieties....... ............. $1.00 

> No.2 “ TE | Shes chenncscsweyee 2.00 

The above are prepared for sending by mail, and will be 
sent post-paid, on receipt of price. The following large col- 
lectionscan be sent by express—which we will deliver free 
of express charges. 5 

No. 3, $5. No.4, $8. No.5, $15. No.6, $20. No. 7, $25. 

For a list of the varieties, etc., in the above, see our Seed 

Catalogue, price 10 cents. Address 
FERRE, BATCHELDER & CO., 
231 Mainest., Springficld, Mass. 


Flower Seeds in Collections. 


These collections are all our own selection, and we take 
especial pains that they shall be highly valuable, and every 
way worthy of perfect confidence. Persons desiring to make 
selections from the general list will be entitled toa discount 
proportionate to the quantity ordered. 

No. 1.—Contains Twenty varieties of choice Annuals. ...$1.00 
No. 2.—Twenty varieties of choice Bieunials and Peren- 


AAU RERheNadesépahebeesons+ebannunened 1.00 
No. 8.—Ten extra fine varietics of rare Annuals and Per- 
A in cabs peainedaknceieddeebadckacenseuss 1.00 


No. 4.—Five choice varieties from PRIZE FLOWERS, of 
Truffaut’s French Asters, German,Carnation,and 
Picotee Pinks, English Pansies, Verbenas, and 
tL  ctbccbakes heh bihihwnds owpanssboetheusenee 1.00 

Any Person remitting $3 will receive the above collections 
free of postage. 

No. 5.—Fifty varieties (including collection No.4) An- 
nuals, Biennials, and Perennials.................. 2.50 

No. 6.—One hundred varieties Annuals, Biennials, and 





We guarantee all Seeds to reach our Cus- 


tomers. 
Address FERRE, BATCHELDER & CO., 


231 Main-Street, Springfield, Mass. 


is The New Everblooming 
and Fragrant Japan Honeysuckle 
proves to be the finest Hardy Or- 
namental Plant ever introduced. 
50 cents each, $5 per doz, by mail, 
prepaid, or express. My new Cat- 
oe of Seeds, Plants, and Fruits, 
be sent to any address, gratis. 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nur- 
series and Seed Establishment, 
Plymouth, Mass. 


OHN 8. COLLINS, of Moorestown, New Jersey, 
has Berry plants left, of best quality, at lowest rates, 
See some prices on ans 112 last No., or send your address 
right along, and get a Price List, Free. 











FARMERS’ CLUB SWEET CORN. 


Solon Robinson writes: ‘* Your Sweet Corn 
is the best.” Levi Bartlett thinks it “Worthy 
of a wide dissemination.”—Thomas Mechan 
callsit “A first-class wariety.”——M. C. Weld 
says: “It is the sweetest corn I have ever 
eaten.”’—Donald G. Mitchell says it is “Very 
excellent.”— Chas. L. Flint thinks it a “ De- 
cided improvement.’’—Peter B. Mead says it 
is “The best sweet corn I have ever eaten.” 
—Cheney Brothers “* Esteem it the very best 
varicty we have ever grown.” 

Description :—Comes to table in seventy to seventy-five 
days. Ears of the best table size, with eight regular rows. 
Kernels large, and pearly white. Stalks and leaves of me- 
dium size and heavily marked with purple. A very notice- 
able and distinct variety. 

This corn is the choice of more than forty varieties, after 
fifteen years’ search for the best. Enquire of dealers, or 
order directly of me. Sold in my own envelopes only. One 
package, snfticient for fifty hills, 50 cents. Five packages, 
$2.00. By mail, prepaid. 

JAS. BR. OLCOTT, Buckland, Conn. 


Sidell’s Solid Mammoth, 
THE LARGEST, FIRMEST, AND BEST 


NEW TOMATO. 
Price 25c. per packet. J.C. SIDELL, 
Englewood, N. J. 


Novelties in Vegetable Seeds 


BY MAIL. 
CoNOVER's COLOssaL ASPARAGUS, per pkt............50 cts. 
MAMMOTH WHITE WAX POLE BEANS, per at. $1, per pkt. 25c. 
ALGIERS BLack Wax Hs aa = ss * 25c. 














Giant RED = ad “4 ” $1, “4 25c. 
BLUE PopDED RUNNERS : ” — = 25c. 
YELLOW PoppED RuNNERs of New Jersey, Sf 25c 
TRIMBLE'S SWEET Corn, (fine raised) * 3c. “* 10c. 
STRIPED-LEAVED CORN SALAD... ......ccceeseees per oz. 50c. 
BLACK PEKIN EGG PLANT per pkt. 10c. 
GREEN THIBET “ t | Mnestehschnenn ease ak _ 10c. 
LARGE PERPIGNAN LETTUCE. ..........cccceeccees per oz. 40c. 
Carrer’s First Crop PEas, very earliest in 

MEIER es ca cdcchsxustasaiebprnadessvacnnsone per qt. 70c. 
McLean's LirrLe Gem PEAs, the finest Dwarf, ae 
Laxton's Pro.iric LonG Pop PEAS............ per qt. $1.50 
MammMoTin CHILI SQUASH, Very large............ per pkt. 25c. 


For other rare and choice Vegetable Seeds see our Vege- 
table Seed Catalogue, which we mail /ree to applicants. 


J. MW. THORBURN & CoO., 


Growers and Importers of Seeds, 
15 Johnest., New York. 


Seeds, Seeds, Seeds, 


FRESH, PURE, and RELIABLE. Send for Seed Catalogue. 
GRIFFING & CO., 
58 & 60 Cortlandt St., New York. 


CURTIS & COBB'S 
ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
OF SEEDS, BULBS, TREES, Ac. 


We are now fully prepared with our Spring stock of very 
choice Seeds and Bulbs of every description. 

Our New Catalogue contains, besides a list of those very fine 
French and German Flower Seeds, in the original packages, 
New varieties of Vegetable Seeds, a large lot of New French 
Hybrid Gladiolus, many of which were the admiration of 
the public, as exhibited by us at the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society last autumn, &c., &c. To amateurs and others 
ordering in quantity, special inducements will be offered. 

All the Novelties and Specialties of the season will be 
found in our New Catalogue and Flower and Kitchen Gar- 
den Directory of 150 pages, (one of the best publications of 
its kind in this country,) beautifully illustrated, with price 
of each article, and explicit directions for cultivation, which 
will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents—one quarter its cost. 

CURTIS & COBB, 38 Washington-st., Boston. 


“ 
Pear Seed, 
Warranted fresh and of superior quality, $2.50 per pound. 
Apple Seed, 
Fresh, clean, and of prime quality, $8 per bushel. 


B. K. BLISS & SON, 41 Park Row, and 151 Nassan-st., 
P. O. Box 5,712, New York. 














CONOVER’S COLOSSAL ASPARAGUS, 


An entirely new variety of Asparagus. Imported and fully 
tested the past six years. Sending up from 15 to 40 sprouts 
from each root, from '% to 1% inches in diameter, at two 
years from the seed; abont four times the size of the best 
known varieties now in use. The sprout is solid, tender, and 
of a deep green color, with closecrown, Seed sent by mail, 
one-half oz.. fifty cents; one oz., $1.00, and $10.00 per pound. 
Also, Seed Potatoes of all the well-known varieties for sale. 

S. B. CONOVER, 
260 & 261 West Washington Market, 
Foot Fulton-st., New York. 


op* PAN ASTILBE.—Sce Agriculturist for March, 
page 97. Plants by mail, 30 cts. each, or four for $1. 
Bleeding Heart or Dielytra, same price. 

H. B. LUM, Sandusky, Ohio. 











IMPROVED BRUNSWICK | 
CABBACE SEED. 


® The best and eariicst Drumhead.—Ssent py mai 
in 25 or 50 cent packages, or at $1.00 per ounce, on reeei na 
price. Ours is the Original Stock, and we warrant it te 
pares in the country. Also Boston Market Ton ao 
Seed, early, smooth and solid, 10 cents per package Boe 
for our Catalogue, ‘him: in English or German’ 
- SCHLEGEL & © . 

Seed Warehouse, 10 South bean 


Bos 4s 
gt Write your address plain. 4g —o, 


Gregory’s Seed Catalogue, 


On my three seed Farms in Marblehead, Mass. wher 
have over fifty acres in seed, I have raised this season ni : 
varieties of Cabbage seed; six of Beet seed; four of Carrots 
ten of Turnip; twenty of Tomatoes ; seven of Corn: five ; 
Onions; eleven of Beans; sixof Mangel Wurzel, and sey of 
of Squashes,—besides seed of numerous other vegetables. 
all of which were grown a isolated. I offer the 
opportunity to Market Gardeners and others who desire to 
procure as large a proportion of these seed as possible direct. 
ly from the grower. CatAlogues gratis to all, 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mags, 


Fresh Garden and Flower Seeds 
prepaid, by mail. For 10 cents an 
ounce, best sorts of Asparagus, 
Beet, Carrot, Radish, Parsnip, Spin- 
age and Turnip. For 15 and 25 ots, 
Cucumber, Cabbage, Lettuce, Mel]. 
ons, Salsif , Squash and Tomato, 
For 40 cts. Onion and Peppers, 
25 sorts choice Flower or Garden 
Seeds for $1. Prime fresh Onion 
Seeds $4.50 per lb. For all other 
Seeds by the I1b., &c., and all new 
Seed, see my new Catalogue, which 
will be sent gratis to any address, 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nur. 
series and Seed Establishment, 

Plymouth, Mass, 
Established 1842, 
New Crop Onion Seed, 
Price Reduced. 

We have received a supply of the above, grown the past 
year in Connecticut, which we will guarantee to be of first 
quality, which will be mailed to any address, post-paid, 
upon receipt of price affixed. 

Red Wethersfield, One ounce, 50 cents; 4 ounces, $1.5); 

1 pound, $5.00. 

Yellow Danvers, one ounce, 50 cents; 4 ounces, $1.50; 1 
pound, $5.00. 
White Portugal, one ounce, 50 cents; 4 ounces, $1.50; 1 


pound, $9. ‘ 
B. K. BLISS & SON, 
Nos. 41 Park Row, and 151 Nassav-st., New York, 


JPR ESH GARDEN AND FLOWER 
SEEDS, prepaid by mail. For 10cts. per oz., the best 
sorts Asparagus, Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Radish. Spinach and 
Turnip. For 15 and 25 cts. per 0z., the best Cabbage, Celery, 
Chicory, Cucumber, Lettuee, Melon,’ Salsify, Squash, and 
Tomato. For 40 cts., Onion and Peppers. ‘The above, also, 
in 5 cent papers, 25 sorts Garden and Flower Seeds, $1, 
Catalogues gratis. Early Rose Potato, 75 cents per pound; 
$3 for 5 its. Seeds on Commission. Agents wanted, 

B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 

















Miy Three Warrants! 


ist.—I insure all the seed I send out to be as represented 
2d.—I insure all seed ordered shall reach my customers, 
3d.—I insure all moneys sent to iny address (sums of $5 and 
upwards taken in P.O. srs, Or Cashiers’ Checks), will 
reach me. No fair man can ask more than this. Catalogues 
gratis to all. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


New Varieties of Hybrid Gladiolus, 
as well as the older sorts. 
JAPAN LILIES, 
LILIUM AURATUMS, 
JACOBEAN LILIES, &. 

‘See our Flower Seed Catalogue for i569. 

Orders from the Trade solicited for Gladiolus in large 
quantities. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 Johnest., New Work, 


he “BOSTON PRIZE TOMATO” 

ig a very decided improvement on the ‘** Boston Market. 
The fruit is large, firm and solid, as early as the earliest, and 
for productiveness it cannot be surpassed. One een 
says, ‘‘ I grew every variety of Tomato Jast season, but none 
excelled the Boston Prize.” Another, “ It is the most pro- 
ductive Tomato I have ever grown, will always command 
a high price and ready sale.” Per paper, 15 cts.; per O25 4 
cts., postage paid. CURTIS & COBB, 
848 Washington St., Boston. | 














Flower Seeds. Flower Seeds. 
BY MAIL, POST-PAID OR OTHERWISE. 

The subscriber has for many years past spared no pains oF 
expense in procuring, both in Enrope and this country, every 
variety of Annual Flower Seed that could be obtained, and 
after cultivating over one thousand varicties, has selecte 
one hundred kinds with a view of including all the mos 
desirable for hardy garden cultivation, a list of which wil? 
sent toanyone. And for $1 Trimry-Tinen KINDS of any 
on the list will be sent by mail. post ze_paid. + 

G. R. GARRETSON, Flushinz, Long Island, N. ¥; 
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CATALOGUES FREE! 
5 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO’S 
. 4 a 
Catalogue of Seeds, 
Guide to the Flowcr and Vegetable Gare 
= den for 1869. 
bli in January.) Every lover of flowers wishing 
(I wbtiched In, oot po Pag As pp ah immediately 
this KEEFE, SON & CO., Ellwanger & Barry’s Block, 
Rochester, N. Y- 





New and Rare Vegetables. 
Having been the original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, 
Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage, and many other new things, 
i still continue to make the raising of the seed of new and 
mane vegetables a specialty, in addition to the standard kinds, 


” sy gratis to all, 
cnr aM ES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


NOVELTIES IN FLOWER SEEDS. 


Forall the New and Rare Flower Seeds scc our 
Flower Sced Catalogue for 1869, which we mail free 
to applicants. 


J. M. FHORBURN & CO., 
15 Johmest., New York. 


} ~The Best Squashes. 


The best fall Squash is the American Turban; the best 
winter Squash is the Hubbard. As the original introducer 
of these two famous new varieties, 1 will send the purest 
seed grown (the sq uashes were raised solely for seed pur- 
poses) at 15 cents per package, 40 cts. per ounce. Catalogues 
of ail common and many new vegetables gratis to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


UTCH BULBS, imported by LONGHURST & 
Draven. 52 Cedar St.,New York, on special orders from 
Messrs. L. VAN WAVEREN & Co., the celebrated Florists, of 
Haarlem, Holland, whose superior products have given such 
universal satisfaction for the past years. Parties desirous of 
ordering selected bulbs of superior quality will please for- 
ward their orders to us before the Ist of June. Price Currents 
and further information furnished upon application. 


OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 
New Crop, just received and for sale by 
PLANT BRO§., PRATT & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















Sweet Corn, 


For the garden, for a succession, plant Extra Early Sugar, 
next Bates’ Early, next Crosby's Early, then ‘Trimble’s 
Sweet ; these will becin ripening in July, and keep the family 
jn delicious corn till frost comes. Each hfyonne J 15 cents a 
nackage. Crosby's is an excellent sort for market garden- 
ng; 8) cents per quart. See my circular (gratis to all) for 
full description of many new things. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


———————— 





ix THOUSAND TUBEROSE BULBS, imported 
‘ und home grown, for sale by 
CURTIS & COBB, 348 Washington-st., Boston. 





White Japan Cucumber. 


Here we have a new Cucumber from Japan, of the White 
Spine variety, perfectly hardy, one of the earliest, remark- 
ably productive, and unsurpassed for beauty. Per package, 
l5cents. Circulars of many new things, gratis to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGOR >, Marblehead, Mass. 





New Scedling Potatoes, 

HREE NEW KINDS of great excellence, not 

to be foundin any other Catalogue, will be found en- 
graved and fully described in my new Seed Catalogue. 


Sent gratis to all. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


SEED POTATOES, 
Our Catalogue and Price List of 
100 VARIETIES OF POTATOES 
is now ready and will be sent free to all applicants. Address 
REISIG & HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


CLIMAX POTATO. 


This is a new seedling of my own ot much promise, It is 
white, good form and size, early, productive, healthful, a 
good keeper, and, in quality, as good as the Early Rose when 
grown beside it. 

Will be sent by mail or express by the single pound or 
more to five pounds, at $3 per pound, 

D.S. HEF FRON, Utica, N.Y. 











SEED POTATOES, 


The subscriber was the first to send out the Early Rose, 
Early Goodrich and Harison potatoes, and can spare a few 
of his own growing at the lowest market rates. 

There are spurious sorts, Buy only the genuine. Priced 
Catalogue sent on application. 

“ey D. 8. HEFFRON, Utica, N. Y. 


250 ae HARISON and EARLY GOOD- 
<1CH Potatoes, warranted pure and genuin 
@$4.00 per bbl., for sale by r . ° 

JOHN Rf. & A. MURDOCH 
iy, Nurserymen, Florists, and Seedsmen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
_Tree, Seed, apd Plant Catalogues sent on application, __ 


Early Rose Potatoes, 


ok" T Bs.. $2, free by mail, 1 peck, $5, 1 bushel, $15, 1 bbl, 
East arison, 1 bbL., $5, 10 bbis., $40, 1 bbl. Harison and 1 Bb. 
Aan, Rose, $5.50, 1 bbl. Harison, 3 tbs. Early Rose, $6. 
adress = =WM.S. CARPENTER, 156 Reade-st., New York. 
ENUINE EARLY ROSE and other SEED PO- 
"ATOES, for sale by JOHN W. RICHARDSON, 
69” Circular free, Medway, Mass. 

















ye 


( 


- POTATOES 
ORIGINAL STOCK 








1 Pound, by mail, postage prepaid..........se..eceeeeeees $1.00 
3 “ “ “ “ . —« aoe 
1 Peck (15 pounds) ¥ 5.00 
44 Bushel (30 pounds)“ eek vee 8.00 

“(60 pounds)‘ san we aia aniaty aatetia Gacinine 15.00 
1 Bbl. (165 pounds)“ ROP er haa ocdesavncages 40.00 


t2#~ Cash to be sent with the Order. 3 
t2™ All orders packed and delivered at Express Office, 
free, when our responsibility ceases. 
te Orders booked in rotation as received, and potatoes 
will be sent as early inthe spring as the weather wil permit. 
S23 Illustrated and Descriptive Circular sent free. 
Address GEO. W. BEST, 
No. 13 Broadsst., Utica, N. Y. 


EARLY ROSE 
AND Bresrx's Prowtric (or No. 2). 

Genuine and superior stock, grown in Vermont. “ Early 
Rose,” 75 cents per + $5 per peck; $15 per bushel; $40 per 
barrel. “ Bresee’s Prolific,” $1.50 per tb. 

Prices for larger quantities given on application. 
for Circular. EDWARD BURGESS, 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Send 





ea ee eae 2a 
Nansemond Sweet Potatoes for Seed, 

$7 per Barrel, 3 Bushels. By mail 41s. $1. Plants in May 
and June, $3 per 1,000. By mail 50c. per 100. Order early. 
Send Stamp for Circular, Address 

D. CUMMINS, Conneaut, Ohio. 
r ~ 
EARLY ROSE, 
Harison, Early Goodrich Potatoes, and 
RAMSDELL’S NORWAY OATS, 

Warranted the true and genuine, and at prices lower than 
they can be obtained elsewhere. 1 t. Early Rose by mail, 
er ppeeeeng hier get one peck, by xpress, $4; one bushel, 
12; one barrel, ‘$32.. Marly Goodrich, and Harison, $3.50 
per barrel. The t7*ve Norway Oats, one B's by mail, post- 





paid, 7% cents; one peck, by Express, $3; one_ bushel, $8. 
Address 8. B. FANNING, Jamesport, ong Island, N. Y. 


The Premium Sanford Corn. 


Every Farmer should send for my Descriptive Circular, 
giving history of the Sanford Corn, and testimonials from 
those who have tested it the past season. It ripens early, 
and yields largely. Hast, West. North, and South, endorse 
it as being the best fieldcorn. Has taken highest premium at 
Suffolk Co. Agricultural Fair, for three successive years. 
1 quart, by mail, post-paid, 7 cents; one peck, by Express, 
32; one bushel, $6. Circulars sent free. 

3. B. FANNING, 


‘Address Ss. 
Jamesport, Long Island, N. Y. 


OSE POTATOES, 1 pound, 60 cts. ; 4 pounds, 
$1.75. pou paid 15 pounds, $4; barrel, $35. 

300 BBLS. HARISONS , $3.50 per barrel; one barrel with 
one pound Rose, %J$.50. Orders filled in rotation, when no 
danger of frost. 

G. C. DORSEY, Geneva, N. Y. 
| gees ROSE POTATOES, at the lowest rates, 
by the barrel or smaller quantity. See Catalogue, 
CURTIS & COBB, 318 Washington-st., Boston. 


V ore Harison Potatoes left, $4.50 per barrel. 
Early Sebec, $5, Early Rose 50c. ag 1d., #5 per Peck, 
$40 per barrel. Cranberry Vines as usual. 
Dr. B. H. STEVENS, Essex, Ct. 


HOP ROOTS. 


The subscribers offer for sale plants of the EN@LIsu Cius- 
TER Hop at $2.50 per 190, $20.00 per 1,000. 
, C.G. CRANE & CO., 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
70 Broad St., 

Newark, N. J. 

ORSERADISH SETS, 75 cents per 100, $4 per 
1,000. Large quantities, special rates. 
L. WOODFORD & SON, West Avon, Conn. 




















OHN 8. COLLINS, of Moorestown, New Jersey, 

has Berry Plants lett, of best_quality, at lowest rates. 
Seesome prices on page 112, last No., or send your address 
right along. and get a Price List, Free. 


New and Rare Vegetables. 


Having been the original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, 
Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage,and many other new things, 
L still continue to make the raising of the seed of new and 
rare vegetables a specialty, in addition to the standard 
kinds. Catalogues qratis to ail. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


THE CLARKE RASPBERRY 


Send to head-quarters for the genuine, the fruit of which 
sold last season at 68 cts. per quart at wholesale. Send for 
circular. LYMAN BASSETT, North Haven, Conn, 


The Queen of Strawberries, 
“THE AMAZON.” 


White. Two Crops in a Season. 


The seeds of this truly remarkable strawberry were brought 
from the head waters of the Amazon in 1865. The fruit is of 
the very largest size, sweet and delicious. Great bearer, and 
gives two crops each season. Plants as thrifty as the ** Wil- 
— he and perfectly hardy; requiring no protection 1n the 
winter. 7 

Price fifty cents per plant. Orders must be limited to six 
plants. Address J, H, LELAND, South Walpole, Mass. 














Plants and Petatoes. 

For partial list of low prices, see page 111, March No. For 
complete list, send for Price List. 

For $5—12 Dr. Nicaise,12 Napoleon III, 12 Gloede’s Per- 
pene Pine, 12 Charles Downing, 6 Philadelphia _Ragpberry, 
5 Prosser, 6 Mammoth Cluster, 6 Wilson Early Blackberry, 
5 Kittatinny,6 Missouri Mammoth, by mail. The above with 
2 pounds Early Rose Potatoes not by mail. 
_ For $10—25 Dr. Nicaise, 25 Napoleon III, 25 Charles Down- 
ing, 6 Prosser Raspberry, 12 Mammoth Cluster, 12 Clarke, 1 
Philadelphia, 12 Wilson Early Blackberry, 12 Kittatinny, 12 
Missouri Mammoth, 4 Hartford Prolific Grapes, 4 Israella, 4 
Concord, 6 Versaillaise Currant, 6 Cherry,2 Pounds Early 
Rose, 2 Pounds Early Henry, not by mail. 

If you donot see a list that suits you, make out one of 
your own selection; send it to me and I will send the price. 


THOMAS C. ANDREWS, 
Moorestown, New Jersey. 


Strawberry Plants. 


Our Catalogue of over 100 varieties of Strawberries and 
other valuable Small Fruit Plants will be mailed to all ap- 
plicants. Address REISIG & HEXAMER, 

New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Plants by Mail or Express. 






























STRAWBERRIES, Doz. 100 = 1,000 
Colfax and Peak’s Emperor, $1.50 $10.00 $75.00 
Dr. Nicaise and Napoleon II 5) 2.50 20.00 
Chas. Downing and Nicanor 50 1.50 10.00 
Jucunda, Durand, Barnes, & Rip 1 50 1.00 6.00 
Stinger, Philadelphia, and Triomplic.... 40 D 4.00 
Avbany, Russell, and Agriculturist.. 40 3 3.00 
Downer, French, Cutter, Ida, and Starr 25 vi) 2.50 
N.J. Scarlet, Metcalf, & Green Prolific. 25 rb) 2.50 
Prosser Raspberry (Red).......... 5.00 40.00 
Clarke ne sabre 1.25 6.00 50.00 
Philadelphia “ “ 1.00 5.00 40.00 
Mammoth Cluster Raspberry (Bla 2.00 12.00 100.00 
Davison’s Thornless ZA =e 5 8.00 20.00 
Doolittle Improved 4 * «a8 1.00 7.00 
Wilson Early Blackberry . 1.0 5.00 40.00 
Kittatinny = - b) 3.00 20.00 

“ = Root 40 v6) 4.00 
Wilson Early ” 2 40 1.0 5.00 
Philadelphia Raspberry “ ts 40 1.00 5.00 
Clarke - — ys 40 1.0 8.00 
Prosser a o- i 50 1.50 = 10.00 

One dozen Raspberry or Blackberry Plants, or 100 Root 
Cuttings or Strawberry Plants, sent prepaid by mail on re- 


ceipt of price. ° 
For prices of Grapes, Currants, Asparagus, Early Rose 
Potatoes, etc., send for Catalogue, _ 
CHAS. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


RvUFRA LL. EMPIRE CLUB will furnish 

Alsike Clover and Early Rose Potatoes at 50 cents per 

pound; Dr. Nicaise, Colfax, and Chas. Dowsing Strawber- 

ries, and Davison’s Thorniess and Mammoth Cluster Rasp- 

berry Plants, at $1.50 per dozen, by mail. 

Thornless, $4 per hundred ; $30 per 1,000 ; $200 for 10,000. 

Mammoth Cluster, $10.00 per 100; $70 per 1,900. 

English Cluster Hops. (Sets with 4 ores.) 35 per 1,000. 
‘Address I. W. BRIGGS, P. M.,_ 

West Macedon, N.Y. 


Grape Vines at five Cents, 
PARSONS & CO. offer 
Concord and Ives Grapes, two years old, at the 
unprecedentedly low price of $50 per 1,000, having sold the 
land on which they are growing. 
Their other stock will be advertised in the March Agricul- 
turist. Address 








PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. Y. 


Strawberry Plants, Choice Selection. 


Chas. Downing, best large berry, 50c. doz.; $2, 150; $10, 1,000. 
Boyden’s No. 80, new, monstrous, $1, doz. ; $5, 100 ; $35, 1,000 
Dr. Nicaise, 12 weigh 1 pound, 7c. dozen; $3, 100. 

Napoleon Ill, berry very large, 75c. doz. ; $3, 100. 
Peak’s Emperor, new seedling, extra, $2, doz. ; $10, 100. 
President, monstrous berry, extra, $1.50 doz. ; $6. 100. 

White Alpine, sweet a aap oe without sugar, $1, doz. ; $3, 100. 
Negro, very fine, nearly black, $1, doz.; $5, 100. 

Romeyn Seedling, extra, 5c. doz:; $4, 100; $35, 1,000. 
Jucunda, and Barnes’ Mammoth, 30c. doz.; $1, 100. 

This collection, 11 varieties, 1 doz. each, $8, free, by mail. 
Boule de Ver, monstrous size, berries 2 ounces, each #1. 
Lady, and Royal ay: extra fine, cach 75 cents. , 
Address WM. 8. CAR ENTER, 156 Reade-st., New York. 


Fo SALE AT LOWEST RATES, SUPERIOR 

Vines of one, two, and three years. 

Adirondac, Allen’s Hybrid, Concord, Creveling, Dela- 
ware, Diana, Iona, Israella, Hartford, Rebecca, Rogers’ Hy- 
brids, Nos. 3, 4, 9, 15, 19, 28, 30, 33, and 43, Sherman, To Kalon, 
Telegraph, Union Views, Salem, Diana, Hamburg, and 
WALTER. Catalogue or Wholesate Trade List sent on ap- 
plication. JOHN W. BAILEY, 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

FREE BY MAIL.—Small yo ye at prices annexed. 
Mammoth Cluster Raspberry, $2.50 per dozen; $12 per. 100. 
Davison’s Thornless, $1.50 Fa doz.; #6 per 100. Seneca 
Black Cap, $2 per doz.; $10 per 100. JOCUNDA—Knox's 
700—Strawberry, 15 plans for 50 cts.; $1.50 per 100, (87.50 per 
1,000 4 express), All plants warranted trae to uame. Safe 
arrival guaranteed, and none but plants sent out. 
Large orders at low rates, Price List and Club offers free. 

M. N. WILSON, Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 
(Oe 


GENUINE CLARKE RASPBER- 

RY. 30,000 two-year Concord Grape Vines, 

and all’ the leading varicties of Grape Vines, Blackberrics, 

Raspberries, and Currants, &c., &c., at very low rates. Send 

for prices. MALLORY & DOWNS, successors to Geo, Sey- 
mour & Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 

Politic Raspberry Plants.—First-class plants, 

warranted true to name, $1 per 100; $4, 500; $6, 1,000, at 


the Apalachia small fruit nursery. J. 5. Giles, Apalachia, 
Tioga Co., N. Y. 


50 000 Wilson’s Early Blackberry and Phila- 
§ delphia Raspberry plants for sale; warranted 
true to name, and best gnality, Special inducements to 
those ordering now. DAVID BAIRD, Manalapan, N.J. 


MALL FRUITS in great variety. —NAOMI 


























RASPBERRY a qonelyy. Send for Price list. 
N. 8. COZAD, East Cleveland, Ohio, — 
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Nicanor Strawberry. 


Our new Strawberry, NICANOR, has proved in all parts 
of the country to be one of the most hardy, productive, and 
valuable in cultivation. 


We now offer strong plants as follows: 





$1.0 per doz., free by mail. 

$5.00 per 100, delivered at Express Office here. 

Our collection of STRAWBERRIES embraces all the 
American and Foreign sorts worthy of cultivation. De- 
scriptive Catalogues of Fruit and Ornamental trees sent, 
prepaid, for 10 cents each. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 
[Established 1840.] ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 
M. O°KEEFE, SON & CO., 


Importers and Growers, Wholesale and Re- 
tail Dealers in Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Dutch Bulbs, Fruit Plants, Ornamental 
Shrubs, Roses, &c. 

Ellwanger & Barry's Block. 





Rochester, N. Y. 





THE EMPIRE BERRY BOX is the cheapest and best sub- 
stantial box in the world. A child will put together em 
day. Send $4.00 for 500 boxes, Less by the 1,000 and 10,000. 
Agents Wanted. Address with ise 

EMPIRE BERRY BOX CO., Lockport, N. Y. 


BOTTOM RATES 
ON A No. 1 


Grape Vines, Grape Cuttings, Blackberries, 
Raspberries, Root Cuttings, 
. STRAWBERRIES, and 
Choice Seed Potatoes. 
Mark: Catalogues, Retail and Wholesale, Free. 
M. H. LEWIS, Sandusky Ohio. 


NAomMr and CLARIKE, the best two 
hardy Raspberries—wanted in every garden. Three 
for $3—or six of each for $5, by mail, — 
plants from genuine stock, same as Mr. 
M. B. BATEHAM, Painesville, Ohio. 








good plants eac 
— The Naomi 
nox’s. 





i 1,000,000 of Choice Grape Vines 


of all the leading varieties ; 3,000,000 of Grape Vine Cut- 
_ tings, CURRANT CUTTINGS, and a great supply of Cur- 
rants, Gooseberry, Raspberry, and. Strawberry plants, 
cheaper than anywhere else, for sale. Send for Price List 


' and Essays, with stamp. Will also take Lands in exchange. 
| DR. H. SCHROEDER, 


Bloomington, Illinois. 


THE CLARKE RASPBERRY. 


Send to headquarters, for strong, genuine plants. 
LYMAN BASSETT, North Haven, Conn. 


In Large Stock. 


RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, 
and GRAPES. A general reduction in prices. 50 per cent 
the NEwER Sorts. Liberal terms to agents. 

N DUSEN 


, some 0 
or list of prices, address Cc. L. VA N, 
Macedon, N. Y. 


THE NEW THORNLESS 
Wachusett Mountain Blackberry, 


(The most valuable variety yet introduced). Address orders 
CHER, Groton Junction, or DENYS ZIRN- 


to ._R. 
GIEBEL, Needham, Mass. 














end one dollar and receive by mail, post-paid, 
three plants each of the following five varieties. Da- 
vison’s Thorniess, Clarke, and Philadelphia Raspberry, Wil- 
son’s and Kittatinny Blackberry. F. 8S. ROBBINS, 
Hammonton, N. J. 





trawberries, Wilson, Downer, French, $2, 1,000. 
Raspberries, Black Caps, $8; Phila’s., $45; Lawtons, $10; 
Dorchester, $14; Wilson, $48. Circulars, &e. 8. DUFFELL, 
Yardville, N. J. 


OHN §. COLLINS, of Moorestown, New Jersey, 
has Berry plants left, of best_quality, at lowest rates. 
See some prices on page 112 last No., or send your address 
right along, and get a Price List, Free. 


‘New and Rare Vegetables. 


Having been the original introducer ofthe Hubbard mn 
Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage,and many other new things, 
I still continue to make the raising of the seed of new and 
rare vegetables a specialty, in addition to the standard kinds. 
Catalogues gratis to ail. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


ANTED! WESTERN LANDS! jor Grape 
Vines, Sr, and ‘Nursery Stock. Apply to 
DR. H. SC. ROEDER, B oomington, Piinois. 


ix Dollars per thousand, for Lawton Blackberry 
Plants, Wilson’s, from jor to seventy ; Strawberry and 
Raspberry plants low. STOKES SUTVAN, Haddonfield,N.J. 


Reading Nursery, 14 years Established. 


Specialties, Evergreens, Grape Vines, 1 to 8 years’ growth 
largely of Rogers’ ybrids, Nos.4and 19. Large and Small 
me gegen fhe vo Shrubs. ri _ 4 yas ” Blackberry, 
new. e CU ogue, sen’ mail, F 

5. W. MANNING, 

















ee. 
eading, Mass, 





PARSONS & CO. 


Invite attention to their large stock of 
TREES and PLANTS. 

APPLE, PEAR, and other FRUIT TREES. 
PEACH TREES at $% per 1,000. 
Grape Vines 
Have for some years been known as a specialty in this estab- 
lishment, The stock is as large as usual, and special 
inducements can be offered to purchasers of IVES’ 
SEEDLING, CONCORD, IONA, and DELAWARE. 


Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 


For the Park, Lawn, or Garden, can be furnished in the 
quantities desired. 
EVERGREENS, in 200 varieties, of fine quality. 


Rhododendrons, 


Which are well known as a special culture in their grounds, 
can be furnished by the hundred and thousand. For 
descriptions, see Horticultural Annual for 1867. 


Roses, 


In large variety, including the best sorts of Remontant Moss, 
Tea, and China can be furnished, one and two years 
old, and at very low rates, by the thousand. It is un- 
necessary to recommend these to dealers, by most of 
whom their good quality is now well known. 

WILSON’S EARLY BLACKBERRY, #350 per 1,000. 

CLARKE RASPBERRY, the best sort grown, at 

75 per 1,000. 
Kittatinny, Mammoth Cluster, Davison’s Thornless, &c., &c., 
at low rates. 
For CATALOGUES, address at 


HERRY LAWN FARM.—Our Descriptive Cat- 

alogue for 1869, of Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackber- 
ries, Currants, Gooseberries, Grapes, Rhubarb, Asparagus, 
Seed Potatoes, and Vegetable Plants, mailed free to all on 
application. D. H. BROWN, New Brunswick, N. J. 


T. C. MAXWELL & BROTHERS, 


Ceneva, Ontario Co., N. Y., 
offer a large assortment of 
Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, of the best 
quality. 
Small Fruits.—Grape Vines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries, Raspberries, Strawberries, &c. 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs.—Fvergreen and 
Deciduous. 
Roses.—Hybrid Perpetual Climbing, &c.,a large stock of 
the best sorts on their own roots, and budded. 
Gladiolus, named and unnamed, very cheap. 
Stocks for Nurserymen, Small Evergreens, 
Green-House and Bedding Plants. Send for Catalogues. 


Rhododendrons, 


PARSONS & CO. offer this best of all Flowering Shrubs 
at low rates. Flushing, N. Y. 


pert WAIT FOR TREE PEDLERS. We pre- 
pay Express charges any distance under 700 miles, at 
following low rates: 
Early May Cherry, 2 and 3 years, the largest and finest 
stock in the country. Strictly fine trees, $5 per doz.; $33 
er 100. No. 1 Peach, $15 per 100. Plenty Hale’s Early. 
edge Plants, Osage, $5 per 1,000; $40 per 10,000. 
ollowing by mail at $1.50 per dozen. 
Kittatinny Blackberry, Concord, and Ives Seedling Grapes. 
Following for Nurserymen, delivered on cars here: No.1 
; $50 per 10,000. No. 2, $2 per 1,000; 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 














Apple Stocks, $6 per 1 
$18 per 10,000. 
Ext a Angers Quince Stocks, $25 per 1,000. General varie- 
ty Trees and Plants. Send draft or registered letter to 
JOHN WAMPLER, 
Trotwood, Montgomery Co., Ohio. 


“GRIMES GOLDEN.” 


The great American Apple. Send for Circular. Address 


8S. B. MARSHALL, Cleveland, Ohio. 
300,00 


TRANSPLANTED NURSERY- 
prepaid to any point within 500 miles of Chicago, Norway 


GROWN EVERGREENS. — Charges 

Spruce, 8 to 12 inches, $25 per 1,000; Scotch and Austrian 

Pine, 6 to 12 inches, $25 per 1,000; American Arbor Vite, 6 to 

12 inches, $25 per 1,000; European Larch, 12 to 18 inches, $30 
per 1,000. Circular sent on pooeire of stamp. 

HARKNESS & ANDREWS, Fairbault, Rice Co., Minn. 


NATIVE EVERGREENS. 


5 to 12 inches high. Arbor Vite, Hemlock and Larch, $5 
per 1,000, $20 per 5,000, $35 per 10,000. American Spruce, Bal- 
sam and White Pine, $7 per 1,000, $30 per 5,000, $50 per 10,000. 
Norway Pine, $10 per 1,000, also, Sugar Maple, Beach, and 
White Birch, $3 per 1,000, $50 per 25,000. Packing free. 

JOHN UECKE, Green Bay, Wis. 











RBOR VITA, and other small Evergreens at 
wholesale, very low, by L. B. CHAPMAN, 59 Cortlandt 
Street, New York. Prices on application. 


2.000.000 “EVERGREENS, 6 inches to 2 
4 5 feet high. 100,000 Am. Arbor Vite, 
hedge size, 2 and 3 years ee. 
A. P. CHAPMAN, 144 Fulton St., New York. 








General Nursery Stock. 


See page 152 for advertisement of 
PARSONS & CO. 





each Trees ; 25,000 Peach Trees of all the best 
kinds for Orchard and Garden culture. Send for a cir- 
cular to HEYRY K, HOW, New Brunswick, N. J, 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
For Spring of 1869, 


Standard Fruit Trees for Orchards. 
Dwarf Trees for Gardens. 
Grape Vines, Old and New Varieties. 
Strawberries and other small fruits. Best new and old 
sorts. 

Deciduous Ornamental Trees. 
Evergreen Trees. 
Flowering Shrubs and Plants. 
Roses, Pzeonies, Dahlias, etc. 

Superb Collections. 
Green-House and Bedding Plants, 

Our general stock is the largest and most complete jn the 
country. Prompt and careful attention given to every order 
large or small. Catalogues, containing full information, sup- 
plied as follows: 


No. 1. Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits.........,.., 10 cents 
No. 2. <2 “of Ornamental Trees, ete.,10 cents 
No. 3. " ““  Green-House Plants, ete.,..5 Chita 


No.4. Wholesale “ FREE. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
MOUNT HOPE N URSERIES, 
Rochester, New York, 
(Established 1840.) 


GENERAL ASSORTMENT of WELL-GROWN 

‘A Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grape Vines, Small Fruits 

Flowering Shrubs and Vines, Roses, Green-house and Bea 

ding apn pet agh orm meg Roots, &c., &c. All of good 
size and substance, for the Spring sale, a 0 " 

say and coueehee, Sr i pring sale, at THE MAHONING 
J. MANNING, Youngstown, Ohio, 








Bloomington Nursery. 
18th Year; 400 Acres ; 10 Green-houses, 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Nursery Stocks, Small Ever. 
greens, Forest Trees, Hedge Plants, Roses, Grapes, Ever. 
greens, Green-house and Bedding Plants, all of best sorts and 
shipping sizes. Send 10c. for three spring Catalogues. 

loomington Nursery, F. K. PHOENIX, 
McLean Co.,, Ill. 


FROST & CO. — 


GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Offer for sale for the Spring of 1869, a fine assortment of 
Dwarf Apples, Standard and Dwarf Pears, Cherries, 1 and 
2 years old, Plums, Small Fruits, Grape Vines, Ornament. 
al Trees, Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, &c. 

Our assortment of Trees and Plants of all kinds is so ex- 
tensive, that we are able to fill large and small orders with 
promptness and dispatch. Catalogues Nos, 1, 2,3 and 4, sent 
on application. No. 4 Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen 
and Dealers, 








SPRING 1869. 


Rochester Commercial Nurseries, 
[Established 1830.] 
WM. 8. LITTLE, Proprietor. 


I OFFER for SPRING SALES 2 LARGE and UNBROKEN 
assortment of Nursery Products of excellent quality. 
Descriptive Catalogues, 80 pages, 10 cents. The Circular 
of Prices per dozen, per 100, per 1,000, sent to all applicants. 
Nurserymen, Dealers, and Planters, large and small, address 
WM. S. LITTLE, Rochester, N. Y. 


Public Sale of Short-horn Cattle, 


On Tuesday, the 4th day of May, 1869, 1 will 
offer at Public Sale, without reserve, at the Phifer House 
Stables in 

London, Madison County, Ohio, 
Twenty-three head of SHORT-HORN CATTLE, viz.: Ten 
BULLS, four COWS, and nine HEIFERS, 

The above animals can be seen at any time previous to the 
day of sale, at PLUMWOOD FARM, eight miles north of 
London, and seven miles southeast of Mechanicsburgh Sta- 
tion, Caamperre County, Ohio. Send for Catalogues, and 
address ROB’I'G. DUN, PLuMwoop, near LONDON, Mad- 
ison Co., Ohio. R. GEO. DUN. 


RIZE ALDERNEY COWS, Bulls and Heifers, 
from imported stock. Imported and prize native poultry 
and eggs. Send stamp for circular. Buy the Standard of 
Excellence, containing full description of every variety of 
poultry. Price 50 cents. J. M. HALSTED, Rye, N. Y. _ 
OR SALE.—Ayrshire Grade Heifers from best 
stock. ALFRED M. TREDWELL. 
Madison, Morris Co., N.d. 


ALDERNEYS of good pedigree for sale by 
G. W. FARLEE, Cresskill, N.J., on Northern Rail- 
road, one hour from New York. 


HE OHIO IMPROVED CHESTER 
HOGS produce the greatest amount of 
Pork, tor food. consumed, of any known breed. 
Send stamp for its description, and a great variety 
= of other Thoroughbred and Imported Animals 
and Fowls. L. B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio. 
See statement of Hon. John Danforth, on page 463, of 
December Agriculturist. 























EGGS from Creveceur and Houdan Premium Stock, of 
direct importation. Also unsurpassed Brahma Pook city 


Address J,G. HAMILTON, Box 4,427, New ¥ 
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from first-class Houdan, La Fleche, Ham- 
sie Brahma, Black Spanish, and Leghorn fowls ; also 


f fow ale. Address with stam 
a few pairs of fowls for Sle. 00 MITCH, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Eggs for Hatching. 


atic Brahmas, pure stock, pea-comb cocks, 12 
Wite Ast; 18 eggs, 2; 48, $6. ‘Houdans from pure 
ae torted stock, very handsome, $6 per doz. Grey Dorking, 
White Dorking, (rose-comb), Silver-spangled Hamburg, 
Golden-spangled Hamburg, Golden-spangled Polish, $3 per 
loz. Aylesbury, and Rouen Ducks, $3.50 per dozen. if 
‘Address WM. S. CARPENTER,Rye, Westchester Co., N.Y. 
ee a EE sae . 
aving obtained an addition to my stock of Sil- 
erg angled Hamburghs (for figure and description 
f which see Agriculturist for February) I am prepared to 
fll orders in rotation for eggs. Price $ er dozen. Address 
with stamp J. C. SIDELL, Englewood, N. J. 


ahma Eggs for hatching. From large, white- 
err} penciled-necked pea-combed fowls, from ist 
premium stock, $1.50 per doz. B. F. Holbrook, Natick, Mass. 











» Fowls or Eggs, of each of the following varieties 
Pig Ret stock. ‘*Creveceurs,” “ Houdans,” “ La 
Fleche,” and “ Partridge Cochins,” for sale by 
c N.S. COLLYER, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Fee na aps ETT - 
URE BRED CHESTER WHITE PIGS.—Per- 
sons wishing to improve their stock should remember 
that we breed and ship our own pigs. For particulars, 
Address ’, & M. IRV 





. Ny 


Penningtonyilie, Chester Go,, Penn. ~ 





REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for sale. 
The greatest ay te producers of the day, Have gained 
11% 02, of live flesh for each pound of corn consumed. Send 
for circular. Address Jas, Young,Jr. & Co., Marshalton, Pa, 


EES.—Send stamp to the Little Man (3 feet 10 

inches high), for his circulars of the American Bee 

Hive, Harrison Bee-Feeder, Italian and Egyptian Bees, and 
the Bee-Keeper’s Text Book. Address 4 

COL. JOS. LEFFEL, Springfield, Ohio. 

BROOK TROUT, four months old, for 

100,00 sale (alive), at Richland Trout Ponds. Price 

Address 


$25 to $30 eer 1,000. ; ‘ 
0. T. WILLLAMS, Richland Station, Oswego Co., N. Y. 
Or, MYRON PARDEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


CATALOGUES FREE! 
M. 0’KEEFE, SON & CO’S 
Catalogue of Seeds, 


And Guide to the Flower and Vegetable Gar- 
den for 1869. 

(Published in January.) Every lover of flowers wishing 
this new work, free_of charge, should address immediately 
M. O'KEEFE. SON & CO., Ellwanger & Barry’s Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 














JOHN §. COLLINS, of Moorestown, New Jersey, 
QF has Berry plants left, of best quality at lowest rates. 
See some prices on page 112 last No,, orsend your address 
right along, and get a Price List, Free. 


Farmers & Gardeners 


Do you wish to DOUBLE YOUR CROPS ? 
Do you want EARLY and LARGE VEGETABLES? 
Do you want IMMENSE CROPS of ONIONS? 
Do you want all this AT A LESS EXPENSE THAN 
USING BARN-YARD MANURE? 
Then buy the DOUBLE-REFINED POUDRETTE, 
Send for a Pamphlet to 
The Lodi Manufacturing Co., 
Box 3,189; N. Y. P. O. 

Orrice, 66 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


1,000 Tons of Pure Ground Bone. 
No. 1.—PERUVIAN GUANO, 
GLASGO SOLUBLE AMMONIATED GUANO, 
HOYT’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
DOUBLE REFINED POUDRETTE, 
LAND PLASTER, ETC., 
At Wholesale and retail by 





GRIFFING & CO., 
58 & 60 Cortlandt St., New York. 


* GUANO.” 


No. 1 Peruvian, (delivered from Government Stores), 
price $61, Gold, or its equivalent in currency. 
EK. F, COE’S Superphosphate, fine Ground Bone, 
Land-plaster, Castor-pomace, &c. 
J.R. DECATUR & CO., 
197 Water-st., New York. 


200 Tons Prime Fish Guano 


for sale @$35 per ton, free on board. Bbls. weighed. 
ENOCH COE, _ 
Williamsburgh, L.I., N. Y. 


E. Frank Coe’s Bone Superphosphate, 


A SUPERIOR FERTILIZER, 


Always Reliable and Uniform. 
Manufactured at Hunter’s Point, N. Y. Address for Circu- 
‘lars, etc., ENOCH COE, 
Williamsburgh, L, I., New York. 


No.1 Peruvian Guano; dissolved 
e- U AN bones; ammoniated Superphos- 
@ phate; pare ground bones; bone 

D. 


and flesh ; Sulphate of Soda; 'Sulphate Ammonia; German 
Potash Salts; Fish guano; Dried and Ground Meat, for sale 
With all other fertilizing materials by 

GEO. E. WHITE, 150 Front St., New York. 

















The Most Perfect and Successful 
Harvester in the World. 





In eleven years thesaleof the BUCKEYE has increased 
from 75 Machines to 20,000, in a single season, and 
over 100,000 are now in usein the United States. 

It has received the Highest Premiums at the most import- 
ant Field Trials ever held in any country. 

Its Great Durability has been thoroughly 
Established, and it is everywhere known and recog- 
nized as the 

Standard of Excellence in Material and 
Workmanship, as well as Perfection of Princi- 
ple. 


Valuable improvements added for 1869. 


Manufactured by 
ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO., 
M’f’y.—Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 165 Greenwich-st., N. Y. 





SLIFER, WALLS & SCHRINER Manufacturing Co., 
Lewisburgh, Union Co., Penn. 
Exclusive manufacturers of the Buckeye Mower and 
Reaper, for all the State of Pennsylvania, lying east of the 
Alleghany Mountains. 


CHEAP LAWN MOWER. 
Weighing only 60 pounds. 


Cutting 14 inches. 
PRIC 





R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P.O. Box, 376, New York. 
THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE! 
GREATLY IMPROVED. 


BICKFORD & HUFFMAN’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PREMIUM 
GRAIN DRILL, 


With the Improved Guano Atlachment & Grass Seed Sower. 





apeeplgy! ed | at ty 
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i Hoch & Coe 
A CONTINUOUS GRAIN DISTRIBUTOR! 


The Desideratum of Seeders! Perfect in Mechanical Con- 
struction! Perfect in its Performance of Work! 
Sowing all grains, from the coarsest Marrowfat Peas to 
the finest kerneled, with accuracy. Thistle balls and dirt 
do not clog it. Sending an even continuous stream through 
each tube; performing equally well up hill or down, side 
hill or level. No Bunching of Grain! No Liability to Get 
Out of Order or Broken! Built as a plain Grain Drill or 
with Compost or Seed Attachment. For one of these incom- 
parable Machines, address 
W. L. BUCKINGHAM, General Agent, 
5944 South Charles-st., Baltimore, Md. 


FLAX BRAKES, 


That break 2,000 to 3,000 Ibs. Flax Straw in ten hours, and 
take out 65 per cent of woody matter. A man and boy, with 
one to two horses, can workthem. Will break both tangled 
and straight straw, and save 120 Ibs. to the ton more than 
any other machine, while it does the work better. No dan- 
ger to life or limb. They weigh about 1,000 lbs., occupy 
about five feet square, and as now made are strong and 
durable. Sold all ready to put the belt on pulley and start 
them. Hundreds are in use, and are admitted to be the best 
machine to break flax. Flax and tow now bring high 
prices, with increasing consumption. Send for circular to 
JOHN W. QUINCY, 98 William St., New York City,, 
Treasurer and Agent of the ey & Sandford Flax Ma- 
chine Co. 

The best instructions for raising flax are contained in a 
“Manual of Flax Culture,” published by Orange Judd & 
Co., 245 Broadway, New York. 


WANE GRINDER for Mowing Machines.— 

Sanford’s Patent. It is lent, and can be taken to the 
field for use. A boy can grind the knives aceurately in 15 
minutes, without injury to the knife, and with safety. Itis 
a labor-saver. Price Bs Send for Circular. Address 
JOHN W. QUINCY, 98 William-st., New York City. Rights 
for sale. 


Agricultural Diplomas for Prizes. 


Samples sent on pee. Ad- 
NAPP ENGRAVING, MF’G 


91 Broadway, New York. 


mue COMSTOCK & GLIDDEN SPADER.— 
A broad-gauged substitute for the Plow, (except in sod 
a, now onsale. at the ee ~~ Bese. 
5 Broadway, N. Y. Farmers, Gardeners, and Nurserym 
call and see it. >” C. COMSTOCK, Agent. 











Plain and in colors. 
dress THE MAJOR & 
& LITH. CO. 
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OIL 


CHARLES PRATTS ASTRA 


is intended to supply a freat Public Want for a Safe, Reli- 


able Illuminating Oil. It is manufactured by us, and packed 
only in our Guaranty Patent Cans, expressly for Pami.y 
Usk. It has more body, and an equal quantity will burn 
longer and give more light than any other oil. Tt is 

Perfectly Pure, no Mixture nor Chemicals. 


E.N. Horsford, late Rumford Prof., Harvard Univ., etc., 
R. Ogden Doremus, M.D., Prof. Chem., etc., Bellevue Hos- 
pital, Medical College, and College of the vity New York, 
say of the Astral Oil:— 

“It is REMARKABLY CLEAR AND FREE FROM DISAGREE- 
ABLE ODOR, and burns with A BRILLIANT FLAME, WITHOUT 
OFFENSIVE SMELL. A lamp filled with the Oil, and allowed 
to burn ENTIRELY OUT, DOES NOT ENCRUST THE WICK. 
The “ flashing point” may be fairly stated to be 125 degrees 
Fah., and the “ burning point’ not below 145 degrees Fah. 
The plan adopted for securing the PUBLIC AGAINST ADUL- 
TERATION OF THE OIL, by putting it up for sale in Cans or 
CONVENIENT SIZE FOR FAMILY USE, and sealing the cans, to 
be opened ONLY by the consumer, Is TO BE COMMENDED IN 
THE STRONGEST TERMS. This system, faithfully carried out, 
MEETS A GREAT PUBLIC WANT.” 


Prices of Pratt’s Astral Oil: 


Single Case, containing one Patent Can, 5 galls. .....60c.$3.00 
abe 80 Cams. 3.6.25: 7.01dedr. ea aad J 

Double Case, containing two Pat. Cans, 10 galls.,....60c. 6.00 

CONG SE CONN 6 a xis v.ac.ckasccgecntetenntadttere 1.75 


te CAUTION. — Purchasers should observe that the 
SEALS Of the packages have not BEEN TAMPERED WITH. 

Full prices will be allowed for packages returned in good 
order, less the transportation charges. 

(2 For sale by Grocers, Druggists, and the Trade gen- 
erally, and by the 

OIL HOUSE of CHARLES PRATT, 
(Successor to RayNoups, Pratr & Co., established 1770,) 
MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN STRICTLY PURE OILs, 
108 Fulton St., New York. 

Sample case sent on receipt of $4.00, or double case at $7.75. 

Send for Circulars. 


“The Franklin Brick Machine” 


Tempers the Clay, brings out the molds, and makes 2,500 
to 3,500 first-class Bricks per hour, with only eight men and 
two horses, or 4,000 to 5,000 per hour by steam-power; has 
no complex_machinery to be getting out of order or break- 
ing down. No pay required until after the machine bes per 

, 





formed as above on yard of the purchaser. J. H. REN 
No. 71 Broadway, (Room No, 28), New York. 


POTTER'S gy APERFECT 
EQUALIZER. 
Light & Durable. 







Cash with order. Send for Circulars. 
Address —-EDGAR M. POTTER, 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 


EMPIRE GRINDER. 


Patented January 19th, 1869. 
MILTON FOWKS, Inventor. 


This invention relates to a new Machine for Sharpening 
the Cutter-bars of Mowing and Reaping. Machines. It con- 
sists in the arrangement of meager ‘or a com- 
bined rotary and reciprocating motion to a Grindstone, 
mounted on a shaft, the edge of which is beveled, so that it 
will grind the twe converging edges ef two contiguous 
teeth at once. — 

It is so easily operated that a boy twelve years old can 
sharpen a knife in a few minutes. 

It only requires the use of one hand to cores it, as the 
cutter-bar remains stationary while the machine is in motion. 

It is so arranged that the crank turns behind the cutter- 
bar, thereby being perfectly safe in its use. It has been ex- 
amined and thoroughly tested by scientific men, and pro- 
nounced UNEQUALLED. Farmers are del hted with it. 
Every person using mowing machines should have one. 

re BraTE AND CouNTY RIGHTS FOR SALE. 

Address A. & J, A. FOOTE 
Catskill, N.Y. | 


ATTENTION, CANE GROWERS ! 


THE CLOUGH REFINING PROCESS A GREAT SUC- 
CESS! Active Agents wanted in every County to introduce 
ao valuable et ot oe ontiimaiie —. F Circu- 

ars and a sample of Refine Ma ee by mail. dress 
“3 CLOUGH EFINING COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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JULIEN CHURN 





In Motion. 


Reversed as Ladle. 
AND BUTTER WORKER. 
The Standard Churn of Our Country. 

This popular Churn is the Best Manufactured, the Hand- 
somest, the Strongest, the Most Efficient and 

fost Durable Churn Made! 

It is offered to the Trade and Farmers as a staple article, 
it being in use in various States of the Union, and having 
proved itself to he 

ist.—A perfect Butter Maker, never failing to produce all 
the Butter, of the very best quality, a given amount of Cream 
is capable of, leaving the buttermilk thin and blue. 2 

2d.—A perfect Butter Worker and Salter, doing the work 
more easily and thoroughly than it can be done in the ordi- 
aay way. 

—A Churn quickly cleaned and very easily operated ; 
a child can work it. 
No.2 holds 8 gallons, churns 5 gallons. 
No.3 holds 10 gallons, churns 7 gallons. 
No.4 holds 13 gallons, churns 10 gallons. 

JULIEN CHURN CO. 
WM. C. CHAMBERLAIN, Gen’l AR 
DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. 

Griffing & Co., Courtlandt-st., New York; Cupples & Mars- 
ton, St. Lonis ; Cupples, Marston & Peck, Chicago; J. Knox, 
Pittsburgh; Baker & Hamilton, San Francisco, Cal. 

Butter Makers’ Manual sent free on the receipt of a post- 
age stamp. 


Special Notice to Housekeepers. 
THE PATENT 

Hard Rubber Handle Table Knife will not get 
loose in Hot Water. Isthe most durable handle known. 
Sold by all dealers in Cutlery in the United States, and 
made exclusively by the 

MERIDEN CUTLERY CO., 
45 Beekman-st., New York, 


HEXAMER'S PRONG-HOE, 


The best Hand-cultivator ever invented. It saves half the 
labor of hoeing, and does the work better than any other 
tool. Every Farmer and Gardener should have it, Circu- 
lars sent on application. Price $1.50, cash with the order. 

Address REISIG & HEXAMER, 

New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Or, B. K. BLISS & SON, 41 Park Row, New York. 


Little Giant Horse-Power. 
PRICE #sS0o. 


This has been in use over three years, and highly potrered. 
Is very nimple. strong, compact and durable ; ons oaded 
from place to place by two men. eight 650 
ms. Valuable for Thrashing, Sawing Wood, Churning, 
Cleaning Cotton, or where from one to four horse-power 
is wanted. Scnd for Circular. 
JOHN W. QUINCY, 98 William-st., New York. 














WESTCOTT’S PATENT |. 


a 





RETURN BUTTER PAIL. 
Butter packed in these PAILS keeps sweeter than in any 
ones peckage. and brings 5 cents more per pound in New 


York City market. Address 
CADY SILSBY, Seneca Fatts, N. Y. 


Concrete Walks and Pavement, 








, For Streets, Sidewalks, Carriage-ways, 
Ploors, and Private Walks. 
Buriew & Fisk, Patents. 

Laid in one continuous piece. Smooth, durable and Fire- 
proof. Noiseless, cleanly, and not injured by frost, heat, or 
water. Preferable to stone, and costs but half as much. 
Work done, and Town, gat | and State rights for sale, by 

RUSSELL, FISK & CO., West 28d-st.. New York City, 





»’» Send for a free Circular, with full partieulars. 





Portable Refrigerating and Preserving House. 
Patented Oct. 20th, 1868, 


No dwelling house complete without a safe conservatory 

ie - preservation of Meats, Fruits, Vegetables, Milk, But- 
er, &e. 

For this Preservation we claim as near perfection as any 
degree of coolness with absence of moisture and atmospher- 
ic influences can obtain. It gives a good and pure Ice-water 
for es from all ice consumed. By the combination of 
the Freezing Pans and ice floor, you obtain a very low tem- 
perature when desirable. The iée Chamber adapts itself to 
the amount of ice remaining in it, allowing no vacuum to 
form over the ice. All moisture is condensed, and readily 
removed by Rubber Wiper with hollow handle to contain i€. 
It_isall encased in Galvanized Iron; no wood exposed to 
take up impurities and decay. They are made of any size, 
from 24 feet square and 4 feet high, to 8 feet square and 8 or 
10 feet high, and to sell at from $25 to $200. Individual rights 
with instructions how to make and use, $10 to . Respon- 
sible parties wanted to make and send _Kefrigerators or sell 
rights. State, County, Town, and individual rights, with 

Refrigerators, for sale, by the Patentee. Send for Circular. 
T. L. RANKIN, New Richmond, Ohio, 


COMSTOCK’S 
New Horticultural Emplements, 
ComstTock’s HaND-CULTIVATOR AND_ ONION WEEDER 
will do the work of six men with hoes. It is the only imple- 
ment that puilis the weeds and thoroughly pulverizes the 
soil. Price $9.00. 


ComstTock’s SEED SowERr.—The neatest and most perfect 
yet invented. Combined with the Cultivator $15, or sepa- 
rate $10.00. 





ComMsTOOK’s STRAWBERRY CUTTER for cutting strawberry 
runners, with Cultivator combined $12.00. Wrrpina@ Hook, 
50 Cts. Send for descriptive circular to the manufacturer, 
W. G. COMSTOCK, East Hartford, Ct., or B. K. BLISS & 
SON, 41 Park Row and 151 Nassau St., Agents for New York. 


GREAT TRIUMPH OF AMERICAN INDUS- 








SHEEP SHEARS. 


Patented Nov, 22, 1364, Sept. 80, 1866, and July 21, 1868. 
Mannfactured by HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., No. 52 Beek- 
man-st.. N.Y. AWARDED TWELVE FIRST PREMIUMS 
AT TWELVE DIFFERENT STATE FAIRS, October and 
November, 1868. ONLY MEDAL and DIPLOMA at AMER- 
ICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, Oct. 26. 1867. 





“VALUABLE AND WELL-MADE IMPLEMENTS.” 
HORACE GREELEY, Pres't, 





HON, H. 8. RANDALL, 


President New York Wool Growers’ Association, and 
Author of Sheep Husbandry, says in Rural New Yorker: 
“ We munch like the Sheep Shears made by HENRY, SEY- 

mowurR &Co. They possess the superior advantage of being 

made from one piece of metal, which gives them solid 
springs. The stops are tempered so they cannot wear away 
and let the blades lap. Among their varieties we entirely 
yrefer for fine-wool sheep, Strong's Patent Thumb-piece 

Shears. The Thumb-piece gives better facilities for clipping 

the legs, heads, etc., of any kind of sheep. I also use their 

Toe Nippers. No. 3is most used. I haye tested the articles, 

and such is my verdict.” 

EVERY PAIR WARRANTED, 


Improved Foot Lathes, 


With Slide, Rest, and Fittings. Elegant, dura- 
ble, cheap and portable. Just the thing for 
the Artisan or Amateur Turner, 

Send for descriptive circular. 
8S. K. BALDWIN, Lacenia, N, H. 








Prime Hand Drill.—* The Planet” is simple, 
complete, efticient. Sows Guanos, and Fertilizers, 
Peas, Turnips, and all other seeds, yee nw 
SAMUEL L. ALLEN, Cinnaminson, N. J. 





AND LAWN MOWER—zreatly improved. Is 
simple, cheap, and efticient. Send for descriptive cir- 
cular,and address WM. L. BOYER & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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; Every farmer who has a single acre of grai 7 
sow should avail himself of the benefits of. Cahoox's 
PATENT BROADCAST SEED SOWER. Sce advertisement 
in February and March Agriculturist. Send for circulars 


to the manufacturers GOODELL & 
i OL CO., Antrim, N. HL 
Also manufacturers of the “Lightning” a 
Table” Apple Parers, 0 emi 2 











| Andelaote NY RNOAS : 


\ 
4 





For Marking Clothing, &c., 
Single 50cts ; 8 for $1; per doz, $2.753 per cross, $28, 
More convenient than ink.—American Agriculturist, 
Invaluable to the housekeeper.— Goder's Lady's Book. 

A very useful article.—Am. Institute Report, 167. 

Address Indelible Pencil Co., 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass, 
t2"Sold by Stationers and Dealers everywhere. 








~~ 





Winchester Repeating Rifles, 


Firming Two SHoTs A SECOND AS A RRFPFATER, AND 


TWENTY SHOTS A WiINUTE 


AS A SINGLE BreEecu Loaprer. 


These powerful, accurate, and wonderfully effective 
Weapons, carryiag eighteen charges, which can be fired in 
nine seconds, are now ready for the market, and are for sale 
by all the responsible Gun Dealers throughout the country. 
For full information send for Circulars and Pamphlets tothe 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS (0., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Information about Cheap Roofs and 
How to Make Them. 

How to Repair and Preserve 
Slate, Shingle, Tin, and Other Roofs, 
Descriptive Circulars and prices of 
Reliable Materials for such purposes, 
Sent Free by Mail. 

H. W. JOHNS, 78 WILLIAM-ST., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Asbestos Roofing 
for steep or flat roofs. 
Asbestos Roof Coating 
for Shingle, Tin, Canvas, and Felt. Roofs. 
Asbestos Cement 
for Leaks around Dormer Windows, Chimneys, &c. 
Roofing Felt 
for making Cheap Roofs, 
Sheathing Felt 


for use under Slate, Shingles, and Weather Boards. 











OHN 8. COLLINS, of Moorestown, New Jersey, 

has Berry plants left, of best_quality, at lowest rates. 
See some prices on page 112 last No., or send your address 
vight along, and get a Price List, Free. 





AINTS for FARMERS and others. — The 
Grafton Mineral Paint Co. are now manufacturing the 
Best, Cheapest and most Durable Paint in use; two coats 
well put on, mixed with pure Linseed Oil, will last 10 or i 
years; it is of a light brown or beautiful chocolate color, 
and can be changed to green, lead, stone, drab, olive or 
to suit the taste of the consumer. It is valuable 
Carriage and Car-makers, Pails 
tural Im plements, Canal Boats, 
Canvas, Metal and Shingle 
ater-proof,) Floor Oil-cloths, 





cream, 
for Houses, Barns, Fence: 
and Wooden-ware, Agricu 
Vessels’ and Ships’ vo. 
Roofs, (it being Fire and 

(one Manufacturer having used 5,000 bbls. the, past ear) 
and as a paint for any purpose is unsurpassed for bo yd 
rability, elasticity, and adhesiveness. Price $6 per bbl. of 30 
lbs., which will supply a farmer for years to come, War: 
ranted in all cases as above. Send for a circular which gives 
full particulars. None — unless branded ina tra 4 
mark, Grafton Mineral Paint. Persons can order the Pain 
aud remit the money on receipt of the goods. Address 

DANIEL BIDWELL, 254 Pearl Street, New York. 


Dex? USE DULL Scissors when 25 ets. will ay 
co) 





ne of Jacob’s Celebrated Family Sharpeners. Sen 


prepaid for pre GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS, 
8 


UTHWICK & HASTINGS, Worcester, Mass. 
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, O. D. Genuine Waltham Watches. C. O. D. 
° ake 


sk the attention of the public to the low prices at 
bes Ree bo selling these celebrated watches. They are in 
bf ah Silver Hunting Cases, weighing two oz, each,and for 
couty of design and thorough workmanship cannot be ex- 
yeled Lever Hunting Watch.......... eeees $18 
1 Chronometer Balance Hunting Watch 22 
a Jeweled Chronometer Balance Hunt- K 


“ 


celled. 

- Ellery Jew 
1. Extra Jewelec 

p. §. Bartlett Ex 
“ing Watch.....--++s. : a a 

Appleton, Tracy & Co., Extra Full Jew eled Chronometer _ 
P Balance Hunting W BECK... cc ccccccccsccsccccvccccsecs 39 
The same movements in threg 02. case, $3 additional, 

ments in four’ oz. case $4.59 additional. 


»>same move 
Those desiring gold watches will receive full particulars 


+ mai application. 
bymats wet py iexpress with privilege of examination in 
tue possession of Express Co., before payment. 

A certificate of genuineness sent with cach watch. 

Parties ordering must pay Express charges. 

‘ FULLER & CO., Successors to 
M, E. CHAPMAN & CO., 
No. 47 Liberty-St 





















American Silver Chains For American 
Silver Watches. 


Root’s Silver Chains and Rings have stood the test for the 
ast 10 years and are now sold by leading Jewelers through 
Pt the U.S. 15 different patterns Silver Rings ranging from 
10c. to $4.00 each, 23 different patterns Silver Chains from 
$1 to $20 each. 
amples by mail on receipt of price. Priced Catalogues 
oat anywhere on sopueetien. Special list to the Trade. 
7 Address 
A. I. ROOT & CO., Medina, Ohio. 












The most economical Crate and Basket in use. Neat, 
strong, compact, and well ventilated. 

Agents wanted in all the fruit-growing districts. 

Parties in Western N. Y.. and States west, must address 
NEWFANE BOX & BASKET CO., Newfane, N.Y. Crr- 
CULARS SENT FREE. 








OHN 8. COLLINS, of Moorestown, New Jersey, 
@Fhas Berry plants left, of best quality, at lowest rates, 
See soine prices on page 112 last No., or send your address 
right along, and get a Price List, Free, 


How shall we 
Paint our Houses? 


READY MADE COLORS FOR PAINTING EXTERIORS 
OF COUNTRY AND CITY HOUSES. 


These Paints require only to be thinned with Raw Linseed 
Oil tomake them ready for use. The list includes fort 
shades and tints, comprising all the colors suitable for exter! 
or painting. In durability and permanency of color the 
will be found superior in every respect to pure White Lead, 
while they cost (considering the quantity required) only 
about half as much. 

Sample Cards, with a descriptive pamphlet, sent free.by 
mail. Be you get the genuine “RAILROAD” Colors 
every package of which bears our full name, in addition to 
our copy-righted title, ‘Railroad Paints and Railroad 
Colors.” None are reliable which do not bear these marks. 

We would call attention also to our Warranted Perfectly 
Pure Combination White Lead, which for economy and du- 
rability is the best in market. For sale by all Paint Dealers 
throughout the country, or MASURY & WHITON, 

111 Fulton Street, New York. 
Proprietors of the Globe White Lead and Color Works, 

— of White Lead, Zinc, and Painters’ Fine 

olors. 

N. B.—* How Shall we Paint ?” A popular treatise on the 
art of Honse Painting, &c., by John W. Masury. Cloth. 216 
pages. $1.50, Also, Hints on House Painting. Cloth. 84 
pages. 40 cts. Either of the above sent free by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. . 


LACK WALNUT Portable Racks for Parlor 
Library, Bedrooms, Stores, &c. Holds books and 
Fancy Articles. Only $2.50 each. Calland examine. Sent 
by Express on receipt of price. 
W.C. WEMYSS, 8 Astor Place, New York. 


















Woolen Remnants 
AT FACTORY PRICES. 
t#° Samples and prices sent free. Address PAUL, the 
temnant man, Providence, R. I. 





$100 TO $250 PER MONTH GUARANTEED— 
q Sure Pay.—Salaries_paid weekly to Agents every- 
where selling our Patent Everlasting White Wire Clothes 
Lines. Call at or write for_particulars to the GIRARD 
WIRE MILLS, No, 261 North Third-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 











AGENTS WANTED FOR 
ZELU’S POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


Five Numbers Ready. Price 10 Cents Each. 
The Philadelphia Bulletin says it is the NOBLEST LIT- 
eeaRr UNDERTAKING ever ventured upon in this coun- 


The Telegraph says it is the CHEAPEST and most COM- 
tne Press ence ie OTRUE URTSTAN, WELL EI 
ress says it is WELL W ‘TEN, WE EDITED, 
WELL PRINTED, AND NEATLY ILLUSTRATED. 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, Publisher, 
Philadelphia. 


DO TT NOW—Don’t Delay, 


bug send 25 cents at once and receive MAPLE LEAVES 
or the balance of 1869. It is the best, the cheapest, and the 
most popular monthly published. Specimen copies sent on 
receipt of a postage stamp. Address 

O. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau-st., New York. é 











‘MANHATTAN | 
LIFR INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 & 158 Broadway, 
JANUARY 1, 1869. 





RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR 1868. 
For Premiums, Extra Premiums, for Interest, &c¢.$2,265,340 29 











DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid Clasege We Sein nn sc caccactcsesessceses . $181,835 60 
Paid Expenses, Salaries, ‘Taxes, &c.............. 811,895 12 
Paid Dividends, Return Premiums, &c.......... $87,023 53 

$1,180,753 65 

ASSETS. 

Cash in Bank and on hand......... getde se odetes $49,911 87 
Bonds and Mortgages.............. oda eee 1,234,055 00 
Loans on Policies In force...............se+sse2e6 2,088,080 08 


(The acturial estimates of the value of the 
Policies which secure these Notes is about 


amen. 

Jnited States and New York State Stocks...... 

Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums deferred, 
and Premiums and Interest in course of col- 
lection and transmission..... hasetaccessecscess 


712,605 00 


649,342 54 


Temporary Loans on Stocks and Bonds..212222: 596,225 50 
(Market value of the Securities, $837,775 00]. 
Interest due to date and all other property..... 92,318 10 





$5,367,537 59 





ADVANTAGES TO INSUPERS. 


Smallest average Ratio of Mortality. 
Expenses average less than any Company. 
Liberal modes of Payment of Premiums. 
Insurers receive the largest Bonus ever given, 
Dividends Made Annua -4 on all Participating Policies. 
All kinds of Non-Forfeiting Life and Endowment Policies 
issued. 
Policies incontestible. 
endowment Policies and the Non-Forfeiting Life 
Policies Non-Forfeitable after one Payment. 
ENRY STOKES, President. 
Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Assistant Secretary. 


Williston Seminary, East Hampton, 
MASS. Classical and English Departments. For Cata- 
logues apply to the Principal, x 
ARSHALL HENSHAW, LL. D. 


Mop 








Chas. A. Dana’s Paper. 


The cheapest, neatest, and most readable of New York 
ournals. Everybody likes it. Three editions, DaILy, Szmr- 
WEEKLY, and WEEELY, at $6, $2, and $1 a year. Full 
reports of markets, agriculture, and Farmers’ and Fruit 
Growers’ Clubs, and A COMPLETE STORY in every Weekly 
and Semi number. A PRESENT TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. Spec- 
imens free, Send fora Re with premium list. 

I. W. E} LAND, Publisher, New York. 





HINTS TO IMMIGRANTS. 
St. Louis Journal of Agriculiure, 


at bees per year, publishes weekly, “ Hints to Immigrants” 

and others who desire information in regard to the best lo- 

cations, character, and prices of land, &c., in Missouri. 
Address L. D. MORSE & CO., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


NLARGED AND BEAUTIFIED.—That old fa- 
vorite of the reading public, the SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, has been ENLARGED and BEAUTIFIED, 
and is now the Cheapest, and, as many think, the Dest, of 
the first-class literary weeklies. Terms, $2.50 a year, (with 
a beautiful Premium Engraving). Five copies (and one 
extra), $8. Address H. PETERSON & CO., 519 Walnut-st., 
Philadelphia. Qa" Send at once for a Sample Number, 
which is furnished gratis. 


$40 STITCH: 37.50 


$40 $40 first-class SEWING MACHINES 
$40 given as premiums for $87.50 worth of 
40 subscriptions for -WOOD’S HOUSE- 
40 HOLD ADVOCATE, a first-class Family 7 50 
$40 paper, at 7% cents a year. Also $37.50 


$32 TICK! TICK! $30 


$32 AMERICAN WATCHES, worth $82, given $30 











$32 for $30 worth of subscriptions. Also $30 
$12 DICTIONARY. $12 
$12 Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, worth 1 


$12 $12, given as premiums for $12 worth of 
$12 subscriptions. Also 


$100 Sunday School 
$80 LIBRARIES, 


$60 Large or small, to be selected from 400 vol- 

$50 umes of the very best Books published, and 

40 given as a premium for an equivalent 
amount of subscriptions. 


. Also several other premiums equally liberal. — &e. 
ge-The ADVOCATE, (formerly called the Prospectus,) > 
(contains 16 large pages, and aims to promote Knowl-. 43 
(edge. Virtue, and Temperance. It has been enlarg-.4 
ga@y~ed and improved three times in 27 months. Send seq 
(2rfor specimen copy. Address $.S8. WOOD, _ 

P, O. Building, Newburgh, N. Y. 











Es — 


Missouri ‘Lawils for Sale. 


Missouri Lands are very fertile, and situated in the 
heart of the Union; they furnish an extraordinary opportu- 
nity for the people of the Northern States to acquire cheap, 
healthful, and productive farms, This can never occur 
again so near the centre of population, 

North Missouri contains about 25,000 square miles, or 
sixteen million gcres.ge desirable as any in the valley 
of the Mississippi. Through this garden of Missouri the 
Hannibal and St, Joseph Railroad extends, and all its lands 
lie near its track and numerous depots. The climate, so 
temperate and healthful, and a virgin soil so capable of pro- 
ducing almost every kind of vegetation, invite emigrants 
from the cold and bleak North to settle on our rich prairies. 

All are invited! Let the industrious and enterprising, 
rich and poor, come and prosper. They should come at once 
and preoccupy this splendid country. 

_Circulars, giving full and valuable particulars in Eng- 
lish and German, ate supplied o_ to all wishing to come 
themselves, or to circulate to induce others to come also. 

A Sectional Map, showing the exact location of all 
our Railroad Lands, is sold at thirty cts. Address 

GEO. S. HARRIS, Land Commissioner Hannibal & 
St. Joseph R. NR. Co., HANNIBAL, Mo. 


ray V4 For FARME a 
NEW BOOK fe. 2ape8s 
Geo. E. Waring. 200 Fostering. Agee wanted. a 
month made. TREAT & CO., Pub’s, 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


WOOD'S BOTANY. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., New York & Chicago. 


2d CENTS.—Send it for a peckage of those 
@F Wonderful Magic Photographs, Library of Love 
Etiquette, ae and Marriage,—4 little volumes for 50 
cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 8 Astor Place, New York. 


A BOOK OF REFERENCES FOR MINISTERS, 
TEACHERS, AND MEMBERS OF RELIGIOUS 
DENOMINATIONS IN GENERAL. 


THE AMERICAN 
ECCLESIASTICAL & EDUCATIONAL 


ALMANAC, For 1869, 


BY A. J. SCHEM. 
PRICE 50 CENTS, 


The object of this Annual is to Me in the hands of Clergy- 
men, Teachers, and members of all Religious Denominations, 
and in general of all interested in the religious and educa- 
tional movements of the day, a brief compend of important 
facts and figures relative tothe Religions History of the 
year 1868, and the present condition of the religious and the 
educational world. 


dt Contains Four Departments: 

TitsTORICAL DEPARTMENT: Proceedings of the important 
Methodist, Protestant Episcopal, Baptist, Presbyterian. 
Lutheran, Congregational, Keformed. Unitarian, Uni- 
versalist, and other denominational Meetings; the Pa- 
pal letters relating to the cecumenical council; articles 
on the Evangelical Alliance; the Temperance Cause, ctc. 

MIsstIoNARY DEPARTMENT: Condition and progress of 
overs Missionary field, as well as the operations of all 
the Missionary Societies, 

STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT: Full information of every di- 
vision of the Christian World, as well as the Non-Chris- 
tian Religions, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT: The state of Education in 
our own and foreign countries, and General Summary 
of Important Educational Intelligence. 

The Almanac, as the table ef contents shows, is a pete 
ment to every religious Cyclopedia and every work on 
Church History, containing their account of the several 
churches to'the close of the year 1868, 

Opinions of the Press :—The first volume of the Almanac, 
which appeared in January 1868, received the highest recom- 
mendations from papers and Ministers of all religious de- 
nominations. The following are a few specimens: 

Rev. Dr. Abel Stevens ;—Superior to anything of the kind 
yet produced. 

Rev. Dr. McClintock :—In no other publication, American 
or European, do I know of such a summary of church facts. 

Rev. Dr. Schad: — Twn of reliable, interesting, and useful 
information, which every Minister and scholar ought to 
have within his reach. 

The Presbyterian, Phila.:—A wonderful amount of in- 
formation, concerning all the churches in America, is here 
condensed into a small compass, and most excellently 
arranged. 

The National Baptist, Phila. :—It contains a large amount 
of information of highly important character. 


N. Y. Tribune :—Recommended by the accuracy and im- 
partiality of its information. 


Published by FRED’K GERHARD, Agt., 15 Dey-st., 
(Post Box 4,001) New York. 


OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS AND SEED. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Address with one red stamp for price list 
PEARSE 


& THOMPSON, 
Box 715, Bloomington, Il. 


SORGO AND SOUTHERN CANE. 

The American Sorgo Manual for 1869 contains fall direc- 
tions for cultivating Sorghum, Manufacturing Syrup and 
Sugar, the latest improvements in Machinery, and other in- 
formation of great importance. Sent free. Address 

GEO. L. SQUIER & BRO., Buffalo, New York. 


Davison’s Thornless Black Raspberry. 


Get your plants of the first disseminator, who propagates 
only from selected stock. For origin, prices, how to culti- 
vate, &e., send tor circular tc JOSEPH SINTON, Angola, 
Erie Co,, N. Y. “NTS D. 

Also Strawberry, Raspberry, and Blackberry Plants. 


FRRESE BRAHMA EGGS FOR HATCHING— 


F Superior Prize Steck. $1.50 per dgzen; $2.75 ror 
jozen, Adare + ERR , Tivoli, N.Y. 
































two dozen. Address . F 
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> ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


BEST TEA DISTRICTS 
of 


CHINA and JAPAN, 


and sell them in quantities to suit customers 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


> To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits of 
the Chinese factors. 

ist.—The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in the country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d.—The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

- 83d.—The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent in 
many Cases. 

4th.—On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th.—The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th.—The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent, 

jth.—The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th.—The Retailer selisit to the Consumer for ALI, THE 
PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these. EIGHT profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, and 
add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show why 
we can Sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a 

‘small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, 
consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same price (with the small additional expense 
of transportation), as though they bought them at our 
warehouses in this city. 

For manner of getting up Clubs, see former advertisement 
in this paper. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty 
dollars had better send a Post-office draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, 
but larger orders we will forward by express, “ to collect 
on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up theClub. Our profits are small, but we will 
be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
packages for Clubs less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 

“Custom. House stores to our Warehouses, 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion, If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

The Companyhave selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of clubs. 
They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 


OOLONG (Black), 70e., 80c., 90c., best fi 8D. 
MIXED x reen and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per D. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c,, .90c., $1, $1.10, best 
r poun 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
pe Sg (Green), 80c., 9c., $1, $1.10, best $125 per 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound. 
Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by pur- 
chasing their Teas of this Company. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 

which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 
a to give ‘ect baer was A (Unground), 
s .. best % nroas b ; 
$8c.; best’ S5c. per Iv. sileabiame 








NOTICE OF THE PRESS. 


From the American Agriculiurist. 


THe GREAT AMERICAN TEA Company.—To Queries.— 
Before admitting their advertisement, we learned that a 
large number of our clerks and others had for several months 
been buying their Tea and Coffee from this Company, with- 
out its being known who they were, and that they had been 
highly pleased with their purchases, both asto quality and 
price, and were all recommending their friends to the same 
course. As we have published the advertisement for many 
months, and received no complaints, we conclude “there is 
no humbug about the establishment.” 


a 


N. B.—INHABITANTS OF VILLAGES AND 
TOWNS WHERE A LARGE NUM- 
BER. RESIDE, BY CLUBBING TO- 
GETHER, CAN REDUCE THE COST 
OF THEIR TEAS AND COFFEES 
ABOUT ONE-THIRD, (BESIDES THE 
EXPRESS CHARGES), BY SENDING 
DIRECTLY to “ THE GREAT AMER- 
ICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CLUB ORDER. 


SPRINGFIELD, III., Sept. 16, 1867. 
To THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Please send me by Merchants’ Union Express the following 
bill of Tea, &c. 























1, Imperial........... S. Lanphear......... at $1.25....$1.25 
1 SESE EI OTL OE Se eeeethene at 1.00.... 1.00 
10 Java Coffee, raw. mer at 35.... 3.50 
1 Imperial........... H. M. Lanphear...... at 1.25.... 1.2 
1 MNT. foes ssh caes Ml a Raeee at 1.00.... 1.00 
10 Java Coffee, raw. an eee at 35.... 3.50 
3 1:25.... 3.%5 
1 1 23.....1.25 
1 1.35.... 1.35 
2 1.3....°2.50 
5 1.00.... 5.00 
8 1.235.... 3.75 
8 $3.... 2.80 
4 Emperial.......rcove eee at 1.25.... 5.00 
1% Imperial ....-Thos, Higgins....... at 1.25,... 1.88 
B36. BIROK 0 inacccdcvcve >. seeeeud at 1.00.... 1.50 
5 Black: . 1.00.... 5.00 
3 ee ae ae J. Farley 1.00.... 3.00 
2 | een ™ 1.00.... 2.00 
13% Imperial... 1.25..... 1.87 
1} BIACK: ...00sccevede 1.00.... 1.50 
10 English Breakfast.T. Hudson 1.20....12.00 

$65.55 


Gents :—Above I send my fourth order. Your Teas have 
given good satisfaction, and those who have used them will 
have no other, but induce their friends to send also, To 
prove this; I had made up my order and got a Post-Office 
Money Order, when others came in and nearly donbled the 
amount, as you will see by second money order, both of 
which I enclose. 

The last order came safely to hand by Merchants’ Union 
Express, Accept thanks for complimentary package. 

Very respectfully, 
§. LANPHEAR. 





Caution.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate our name and style of advertising and doing 
business, it is important that our friends should be very 
careful to write our address in full, and also to put on the 
number of our Post-Oftice Box, as appears in thisadvertise- 
ment. This will prevent their orders from getting into 
the hands of these bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE orders and Drafts, make payable to the 
order of “ The Great American Tea Company.” 
Direct letters and orders (as below, no more, no less) 


: Great American Tea Company, : 


Nos. $f and 83 VESEY-ST., 
Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 


HORSFORD’S SELF-RAISING BREAD 
PREPARATION 


Makes the most wholesome and best of BREAD, BISCUIT, 
CAKES, &c, Unlike some other yeast, it contains no POISON 
to create DYSPEPSIA, and the bread may therefore be 
eaten hot without detriment. Resolving itself into Phos- 
phate of Lime and soda, it prevents RICKETS, CHOLERA, 
and decay of TEETH, and promotes the growth of Muscle 
and Bone. In “raising” the dough it does not, like other 
yeast, decompose flour, but adds nutriment to the bread, 
and otherwise improves it in quality and quantity, Each 
package contains full directions for use. Send for pam- 
hlet, supplied gratis. Ask your Grocer for ‘“ Horsford’s 
read Preparation.” WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT 
& CO., Wholesale Agents, 201 Fulton-st., New York. 


BREEDS DRAWING LESSONS.— 
The Little Corporal’s New Drawing Book for Begin- 
ners, either young or old, with or without a teacher, at 
home or in schools; the best ever published; fall of 
lithographed engravings and common-sense lessons. If Rr 
bookseller does not have it. send $1.50 to ALFRED L. 
SEWELL & CO., Publisher of The Little Corporal, Chicago, 
Til, and the book will come post-paid. Circulars sent free. 




















THE AGKNOWLEDGED ‘STANDARD. 
HAY, COAL, AND CATTLE SCALES, 





; — ae SO DLA WEY 

FAMILY SCALES, 

And every variety adapted to every kind of business, 
Allare warranted correct. These scales received the First 
Premium at the Great Paris Exposition, and their sales are 
larger than all others.. Send for Circulars. 
WAREHOUSES: 

FAIRBANKS & CO., 252 Broadway, New York. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 246 Baltimore-st., Baltimore, Md., and 

53 Cam -St., New Orleans. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 118 Milk-st., Boston, Mass, 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FAIRBANKS, GREENLEAF & CO., 226 and 2 Lake-st., 


ae Il. 

eva carey ~ MORSE & CO., 125 Walnut-st., Cincinnati, 
0. 

rae MORSE & CO., 182 Superior-st., Cleveland, 
0. 

FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 120 California-st., San 

Francisco, Cal. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 72 Camp-st., New Orleans, La. 
MANUFACTURERS: 
E. & T. FAIRBANKS &CO., 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 





3-4 PLATE. 
ALWid ¥-*" 





19 & 20 SIZES. 


To the manufacture of these fine watches the Compan 
have devoted all the science and skill in the art at their 
command, and confidently claim that for fineness and beau- 
ty, no less than for the greater excellencies of mechanical 
and scientific correctness of design and execution, these 
watches are unsurpassed anywhere. 

Also, stem-winding watches which are warranted to satisfy 
the most exacting demand for beauty, finish, and accuracy. 

In this country the manufacture of this 
fine grade of watches is not even attempted, 
except at Waltham. 


For Sale by all Leading Jewelers. 


GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
ACRICULTURAL ENCINEER, 


Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I. 

Particular attention given to all Works of Agricultural 
Improvement, such as Land Drainage; the Construction of 
Farm Buildings, including Earth Closets; the Renovation 
of Worn-out Lands; Road-making, etc. ___ tee 
ET THE BEST. — FIRST-CLASS ADVER- 
TISERS who wish to reach the best families ; fathers, 
mothers, teachers, housekeepers, and children, should ad- 
vertise in THe Lirrie CORPORAL, Which has a larger Cire 
culation than any other two Juvenile Magazines in t : 
country combined. It is entirely original, national, and 7 
class ; and because of its immense circulation is afforded f0 


only one doliar a year. Address the publishers, | 
ALFRED L. SEWELL & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
mana > 
FREE ¢ Our New Catalogue of Thm roved 
* STENCIL. DIES. MOR 


T 
$200 A MONTH is being made with them. 
8. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt 























